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Most  oI'  us  have  been  present  when  tlie  question  was  raised 
vvhetlier  some  well-known  historical  character  did  or  did  not 
deserve  to  be  called  a  Great  Man,  and  many  can  remember  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  like  question  arose  in  regard  to  some  contemporary 
tigure  of  exceptional  note.  Such  discussions  seldom  lead  to  any 
positive  result,  because  they  soon  disclose  how  different  are  the 
views  that  different  [people  entertain  as  to  what  constitutes  great¬ 
ness.  To  some  it  seems  to  reside  chiefly  in  intellectual  power. 
Others  believe  that  it  consists  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  in 
force  of  will.  Others  again,  think  that  it  is  to  be  measured,  not 
so  much  by  the  judgment  formed  of  a  man’s  talents  and  character 
as  by  an  estimate  of  what  he  actually  achieved. 

However  large  the  room  for  differences  of  view  as  to  the  true 
elements  of  greatness,  the  question  is  of  perennial  interest,  not 
only  because  fresh  claimants  to  this  supreme  honour  arise  as 
the  decades  and  centuries  roll  on,  but  also  because  each  new 
generation  regards  the  men  of  the  past  with  eyes  not  quite  the 
same,  and  judges  them  by  standards  that  are  always  tending  to 
vary. 

This  inexhausted  freshness  of  the  old  topic  seems  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  see  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  enume¬ 
rating  the  persons  on  wTom  the  epithet  of  Great  has  been 
bestowed,  and  by  enquiring  why  each  of  them  has  been  honoured 
with  it. 

In  making  out  a  list  of  the  persons  who  have  received  the 
epithet  there  is  one  difficulty  to  be  reckoned  with.  Some  persons, 
such  as  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  Alfred  of  England,  are  called 
by  it  always  and  everywhere.  It  has  become  practically  a  part 
of  their  names.  Others  have  received  it  only  from  their  own 
countrymen,  or  only  from  some  liistorians,  or  perhaps  only  during 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  lime.  A  list  in  which  shall  be 
placed  only  those  men  to  whom  the  epithet  is  invariably,  or  at 
least  usually,  attached  by  the  wwld  at  large,  will  best  serve  our 
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present  purpose.  Such  a  list  here  follows,  the  names  being  placed 
in  chronological  order  : — ■ 

Alexander  of  Macedon ; 

Antiochus  the  Fourth,  king  of  the  Seleucid  realm  in  western  Asia 
(b.c.  223—187). 

Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus  (the  Roman  general  and  statesman  whom  we 
commonly  call  Pompey); 

Herod,  monarch  of  a  part  of  Palestine  under  Augustus; 

Constantine,  Roman  Emperor; 

Pope  Leo  the  First  (a.d.  440 — 461) ; 

Pope  Gregory  the  First  (a.d.  590 — 604); 

Charlemagne  (Carolus  Magnus),  King  of  the  Franks,  and  afterwards  Roman 
Emperor ; 

Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons; 

Otto  the  First,  King  of  the  Germans,  and  afterwards  Roman  Emperor 
(a.d.  936—973); 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile  (a.d.  1028 — 1065) ; 

Albert  (Albertus  Magnus),  one  of  the  first  luminaries  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  (a.d.  1206—1280),  a  Swabian  by  birth; 

Peter  I.,  Czar  of  Russia; 

Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia. 

Besides  these  fourteen  there  are  others,  some  of  whom  his¬ 
torians  have  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  Great,  while  some 
have  received  it  from  their  obsequious  subjects  during  lifetime. 
Among  these — for  I  do  not  claim  that  the  list  which  folio  vs  is  a 
complete  one — are  the  following  persons,  named  in  chronological 
order  : — 

Rameses,  King  of  Egypt  in  the  thirteenth  century,  b.c.; 

Cyrus,  King  of  Persia  in  the  sixth  century,  b.c.; 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus  (second  century,  b.c.); 

Saint  Athanasius,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  (fourth  century,  a.d.); 
Justinian,  Roman  Emperor  (fifth  century,  a.d.); 

Akbar,  Mogul  Emperor  in  India  (sixteenth  century); 

Shah  Abbas,  ^ing  of  Persia  (sixteenth  century); 

Louis  XIV.,' King  of  France; 

Kamehemsha  I.,  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  conquered  the  whole 
group  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century; 

William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  and  German  Emperor. 

Three  of  these,  viz.,  Cyrus,  Athanasius  and  Akbar,  were  really 
great  men,  superior  to  several  of  those  who  figure  among  the 
fourteen  already  mentioned.  Three  others,  Shah  Abbas,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  William  I.,  made  in  their  own  time  an  impression 
greater  than  their  gifts  of  mind  and  character  w’arranted,  and 
the  title  of  Great  which  some  admirers  bestowed  upon  them  has 
not  permanently  attached  itself  to  their  names.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  all  in  this  list,  except  St.  Athanasius,  were  monarchs. 

Returning  to  the  former  list,  let  us  examine  those  of  whom  it 
consists.  It  is  headed  by  Alexander,  the  most  wonderful  con- 
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queror  of  ancient  times,  perhaps  of  all  time.  He  is  followed  by 
Antiochus,  who  though  his  fame  sank  in  defeat  when  he 
encountered  the  Homans,  had  reconquered  so  large  a  part  of 
what  had  been  the  old  Persian  Empire,  first  conquered  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  as  to  seem  to  be  the  successor  of  that  Persian  monarch 
whom  the  Greeks,  in  the  days  before  Alexander,  used  to  call  “The 
Great  Iving.” 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  the  Homan  Pompey,  one  of  the 
very  few  to  whom  the  epithet  was  given  early  in  life.  He  gained 
several  victories  over  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  prowess  when 
Sulla  saluted  him  as  Magnus,  a  name  that  remained  with  him 
till  his  fall  and  death.  A  skilful  and  energetic  soldier  he  certainly 
was,  though  his  star  ultimately  paled  before  the  superior  genius 
of  Julius  Caesar. 

Herod  was  not  a  brilliant  commander,  though  he  was  a  man 
of  conspicuous  vigour  and  resource.  He  captured  Jerusalem, 
rebuilt  Samaria,  won  the  favour  in  succession  of  Pompey  and 
.Vugustus,  and  founded  a  principality.  Possibly,  how’ever,  he  owes 
his  epithet  not  so  much  to  his  own  eminence  as  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  follow'ed  by  others  less  eminent,  who  bore  the  same  name 
and  f’-om  whom  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  him. 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  Constantine,  chiefly  familiar  to 
most  of  us  as  the  first  Christian  Emperor.  His  gifts  Were  not 
more  remarkable  than,  perhaps  indeed  not  equal  to,  those  of 
his  predecessors,  such  as  Augustus,  Trajan  and  Diocletian,  but 
he  won  an  enduring  fame  by  vanquishing  one  after  another  all  the 
rulers  who  then  divided  between  them  the  Homan  World,  and  by 
thus  uniting  the  whole  of  it  under  a  single  sceptre. 

The  two  Popes  who  follow  Constantine  were  both  canonised 
and  bear  the  title  of  Saint  as  well  as  that  of  Great.  Leo  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  the  courage  with  which  he  confronted 
the  terrible  conqueror,  Attila  the  Hun,  who,  according  to  the 
current  story,  turned  back  at  the  appeal  of  the  Pope.  But  he  was 
also  a  powerful  preacher  and  evidently  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  who  rose  above  all  the  bishops  of  his  time.  So,  too, 
did  the  still  more  famous  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  whose 
inexhaustible  energy  and  power  of  dealing  with  men  enabled 
him  to  do  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  establish  the 
authority  of  the  Papal  See  throughout  the  countries  of  the  west. 

Charles,  King  of  the  Franks,  was  a  mighty  conqueror  who 
fought  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  reduced  and  drove  into  Christi¬ 
anity  the  Saxons  of  the  Elbe,  and  overcame  the  Lombards  in 
Italy.  The  impression  that  he  made  on  his  contemporaries  was  so 
profound  that  it  was  natural  that  the  epithet  of  “Great  ”  should 
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become  inseparable  from  his  name — and  that  he  should  be  always 
known  as  Carolus  Magnus,  and,  in  French,  as  Charlemagne. 

The  West  Saxon  Alfred,  who  comes  next  in  order,  is  the  only 
man  of  English  stock  to  whom  the  epithet  has  ever  been  applied. 

It  was  recognised  as  his,  not  only  by  his  own  home  folk,  but 
also  by  their  Scandinavian  kin.  In  a  famous  Icelandic  Saga  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  which  contains  a  list  of  English 
Kings,  he  is  described  as  Aelfred  hinn  Kiki — Alfred  the  Pow^erful, 
or  Mighty,  a  tribute  to  the  impression  that  his  dauntless  courage 
and  unshaken  constancy  had  made  upon  the  Danish  enemies 
against  whom  he  defended  England.  Of  all  the  warriors  and 
rulers  in  the  list  he  is  the  one  to  whose  purity  and  goodness  of 
heart  most  general  testimony  is  borne. 

Otto  the  Great,  son  of  the  German  king,  Henry  the  Fowler, 
won  glory  by  his  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  who  were  then  raiding 
Germany.  Having  established  himself  as  German  king,  he 
descended  into  Italy  and  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor.  It  was 
natural  that  two  such  exploits  would  gain  for  him  the  epithet 
that  had  been  given  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Charlemagne. 

Less  eminent  is  Ferdinand  of  Castille.  The  Spanish  histo¬ 
rians  have  affixed  the  title  to  him  because  he  won  victories  over 
the  Moors  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Castille  and  Leon. 

Albertus  Magnus,  next  in  chronological  order,  by  birth  a  South 
German,  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  in  the  list  who  was  not 
ruler  of  men.  He  was  a  Dominican  monk,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  line  of  famous  schoolmen  who  taught  in  the  universities  of 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  He  was  among  the  first  who  mastered 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  then  known  only  through  Arabic  trans¬ 
lations.  He  acquired  an  immense  reputation  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  taught,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Doctor  Universalis.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is  known,  and 
few  are  those  living  persons  who  have  read  his  voluminous  works. 
But  his  learning  and  his  talent  for  exposition  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  contemporaries. 

After  him  we  leap  over  more  than  four  centuries  to  Peter, 
Czar  of  Russia,  a  strange  being  of  some  great  gifts,  extraordinary 
jx)wer  of  will  and  passions  so  violent  that  occasionally  he  seemed 
to  verge  on  madness.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Slavonic  race  to 
whom  the  epithet  has  been  given. 

The  list  closes  with  the  Prussian,  Frederick  II.,  a  man  of  far 
better  balanced  mind  than  Peter,  and  of  a  finer  sort  of  intellect. 
Remarkable  as  were  his  talents  for  administration  and  diplomacy, 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  military  exploits  in  overthrowing  succes¬ 
sively  the  armies  of  Austria,  Russia  and  France  that  he  won  his 
fame. 
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The  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  in  this  list  is  the  very 
unequal  merit  of  those  whom  it  contains.  Two  of  them,  Alexander 
of  Alacedon  and  Charlemagne,  are  among  the  most  extraordinary 
figures  in  world  history.  Three  of  them,  Antiochus,  Herod  and 
Ferdinand,  are  second-rate  i>ersons  who  owe  the  title  rather  to 
accidents  than  to  their  qualities  or  achievements.  Even  the  two 
Popes,  remarkable  as  they  were,  do  not  rise  conspicuously  above 
some  others  in  the  long  and  famous  list  of  Roman  bishops — a 
list  which  includes  such  striking  personalities  as  Silvester  II., 
Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  Julius  II.  and  Sixtus  V. 

The  second  reflection  is  that  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
whom  all  the  world  knows  as  great,  have  not  obtained  the  honour 
of  having  the  adjective  affixed  to  their  names.  The  easiest  way 
of  showing  this  is  to  set  down  a  list  of  twenty  of  the  most  famous 
men  of  action.  I  give  the  list  following,  not  as  better  than  others 
that  might  be  framed,  but  merely  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration  ; — 


Pericles, 

Hannibal, 

Julius  Caesar, 

Emperor  Augustus, 
Emperor  Trajan, 

Pope  Gregory  VII., 
William  the  Conqueror, 
Sultan  Saladin, 

Emperor  Frederick  II., 
Dr.  Martin  Luther, 


Ignatius  Loyola, 
Emperor  Charles  V., 
Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Oliver  Cromwell, 
George  Washington, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Abraham  Lincoln, 
Joseph  Mazzini, 
Cavour, 

Bismarck. 


Several  of  the  above,  notably  Julius  Cmsar  and  Natx)leon 
Bonaparte,  stand  at  least  as  high,  or  i>erhaps  higher,  than  any  ^ 
in  the  former  list  of  those  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Great  has 
become  attached  in  common  speech.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these 
twenty  show  a  higher  average  than  the  fourteen  in  the  first  list. 
There  is  none  of  these  twenty  of  whom  we  do  not  feel  that  if  we 
had  known  them  they  would  have  struck  us  as  rising  far  above 
common  humanity  either  in  width  of  mind  or  intensity  of  feeling 
or  in  energy  of  will,  or  in  all  these  things  combined. 

Now  let  return  to  consider  the  fourteen  for  the  pur|X)se  of 
determining  what  they  have  in  common.  This  may  help  to 
indicate  why  they  have  received  the  title  of  “Great.” 

All  of  them  (except  the  philosopher,  Albertus  Magnus)  were 
rulers  of  men.  Even  Pompey,  though  not  a  monarch  like  the 
rest,  may  be  referred  to  this  category,  because  he  was  for  a  time 
the  leading  man  in  a  small  ruling  class,  and  was  reckoned,  until 
his  overthrow  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  first  military  commander  of 
his  age. 

All  of  the  fourteen,  moreover,  except  the  two  Popes  and  Albert, 
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were  also  warriors — conquering  warriors — whose  exploits  had 
impressed  the  age  in  w'hich  they  lived.  Military  glory  is  the 
sort  of  glory  that  first  fascinated  and  still  most  fascinates  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  spectacular.  It  is  comprehensible  to  the  commonest 
mind.  Everyone  can  understand  what  it  means  to  win  battles 
and  acquire  territory,  but  comparatively  few  appreciate  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  great  legislator  or  administrator. 

The  result  attained,  rather  than  the  power  displayed  in  at¬ 
taining  the  result,  is  what  strikes  the  popular  imagination.  Those 
to  whom,  as  Hannibal,  fate  refuses  ultimate  victory,  however 
fully  they  have  earned  it,  are  sometimes  undervalued.  The  person 
most  characteristic  of  the  type  that  men  call  Great,  is  the  first 
who  ever  received  the  title.  Alexander  of  Macedon  has  some¬ 
thing  so  dfemonic  about  him,  and  his  exploits  were  so  wonderful, 
that  his  contemporaries  did  not  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he 
was  really  the  son,  not  of  Philip,  his  predecessor,  but  of  a  god. 
His  courage  and  force,  the  grandeur  of  the  conceptions  he  formed, 
and  the  works  he  planned,  startled  men  as  if  by  a  sort  of  super¬ 
human  quality.  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  made  a  similar 
impression  on  his  contemporaries.  He  had  the  same  width  of 
view,  the  same  tireless  energy. 

Of  most  of  our  fourteen,  and  certainly  of  Constantine,  Charle¬ 
magne,  Alfred,  Peter  and  Frederick,  it  may  be  said  that  though 
they  would  not  have  been  called  Great  had  they  not  been  rulers 
and  conquerors,  yet  they  were  much  more  than  conquerors.  Each 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts,  who  dazzled  the  eyes  and  filled 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  They  were  bold,  unwearied, 
strenuous.  They  had  force  and  the  power  of  leadership. 

Let  us  see  whether  any  general  conclusions  as  to  what  it  is 
in  a  man  that  most  impresses  other  men  can  be  drawn  from  the 
lists  of  those  to  whom  the  epithet  has  been  given. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  has  been  an 
element  of  chance  in  the  bestowal  of  this  epithet.  Some  of  those 
who  bear  it  were  second-rate  men  ;  and  a  good  many  of  those  who 
have  not  received  it  but  appear  in  the  third  list  were  first-rate. 
Other  causes  besides  striking  gifts  and  conspicuous  achievements 
have  come  into  the  matter. 

Secondly.  The  epithet  has  been  given  to  men  of  action  rather 
than  to  men  of  thought.  With  one  exception — Albertus  Magnus 
— all  the  persons  in  the  list  of  fourteen  have  been  doers  rather 
than  thinkers.  Among  them,  and  among  the  ten  in  the  second 
list,  there  are  neither  poets  nor  philosophers  nor  artists  nor 
scientific  investigators.  No  Shakespeare  or  Dante,  no  Socrates 
or  Bacon  or  Kant,  no  Newdon  or  Leibnitz,  though  everyone 
would  recognise  that  these  have  been  among  the  foremost  men 
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of  tlie  world,  men  whose  influence  upon  it  has  been 
permanent. 

Thirdly.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  among  the  men 
of  action  called  Great,  all  have  been  rulers  and  all  of  these — 
except  the  two  Popes — conquerors.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
persons  in  the  second  list  of  ten,  at  least  if  we  ascribe  to  Justinian 
and  Louis  XIV.  and  William  I.  the  victories  won  by  their 
generals.  Athanasius  was  an  ecclesiastic,  but  he  also  achieved 
a  bloodless  triumph  in  the  field  of  action. 

Fourthly.  Moral  excellence,  nobility  of  soul,  devotion  to 
duty,  have  had  little  to  do  wdth  the  bestowal  of  the  honour  of 
Greatness.  Though  it  is  not  true,  as  some  cynics  have  said, 
that  all  great  men  are  unscrupulous,  still  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  fourteen  men  of  the  first  list  and  the  ten  of  the  second  were, 
taken  all  together,  above  the  moral  level  of  the  times  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged.  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  among  them.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  savage 
in  the  Czar  Peter,  and  few  rulers  have  been  more  unscrupulous 
than  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Leaders  who  are  thoroughly  selfish, 
like  Napoleon,  can,  nevertheless,  inspire  devotion  in  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  such  is  the  magnetic  power  of  personality.  Moral  great¬ 
ness  may  give  a  j^erson  an  immense  influence  over  the  hearts 
of  others,  as  it  did  to  Sakya-muni,  whom  we  call  the  Buddha,  or 
to  St.  Louis,  or  to  Mazzini,  and  may  make  such  a  person  one  of 
the  heroes  of  humanity ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  whom  the 
world  remembers  as  one  of  its  most  famous  figures  must  have 
other  qualities  as  well.  Charlemagne  was  canonised  four 
centuries  after  his  death,  but  he  would  hardly  have  been  made 
a  Saint  had  he  not  been  already  a  hero,  and  it  was  victories 
rather  than  virtues  that  earned  the  title  for  Alfred. 

So  much  for  the  judgment  of  mankind  upon  the  famous  men 
of  thfr  past.  When  w^e  ask  what  it  is  that  we  moderns  deem  to 
constitute  greatness  among  the  men  of  our  own  or  a  comparatively 
recent  time,  we  feel  that  the  standard  has  somewhat  changed.  We 
set  less  store  by  monarchs,  for  they  do  not  now  fill  the  stage  of 
the  world  as  they  once  did,  though  some  of  them  have  still  large 
opportunities  for  doing  good  or  harm.  Neither  do  we  give  quite 
such  special  honour  to  military  glory  as  former  ages  did.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  essential  qualities  that  dazzle  the  eyes  of  man  may 
still  be  the  same.  I  speak  chiefly  of  the  greatness  that  consists 
in  action,  for  the  ruler,  the  statesman  and  the  warrior,  do  their 
work  in  the  sight  of  the  world  and  can  be  judged  by  it,  whereas 
the  poet  or  the  philosopher  may  have  long  to  wait  for  recognition , 
and  even  a  supreme  scientific  discovery  may  not  be  appreciated 
till  long  years  have  been  spent  in  working  out  its  applications. 
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The  merits  by  which  men  of  action  rise  to  greatness  are  four 
— Intellect,  Energy,  Courage  and  Independence.  When  these 
four  are  united  in  the  same  person,  and  in  a  quite  exceptional 
measure,  they  raise  him  high  above  the  crowd.  Other  men  defer 
to  his  opinion,  trust  his  predictions,  repeat  his  phrases,  rely  on 
his  firmness,  take  him  as  their  chief.  If  he  succeeds  in  what  he 
undertakes,  each  success  confirms  his  authority  and  sutroimds 
him  with  a  halo  of  prestige.  He  becomes  a  txrwer.  Of  the  four 
qualities  enumerated,  that  which  most  impresses  others  is  Inde¬ 
pendence,  because  it  is  so  rare.  The  man  who,  perceiving  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers,  will  face  them  alone,  in  reliance  on  his  own 
judgment  and  force,  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  leader.  If  he 
is  large  of  soul,  true  to  his  principles  and  to  his  friends,  he  will 
win  affection  and  an  even  fuller  measure  of  confidence.  But 
the  impression  of  that  indefinable  thing  we  call  Greatness,  depends 
after  all  chiefly  on  the  impression  which  he  makes  of  the  jxiwer 
of  Initiative,  of  an  unshakable  resolution.  The  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  wants  some  one  to  follow,  some  one  in  whose  hands  they 
can  feel  themselves  safe,  as  crew'  and  passengers  do  when  they 
see  their  captain  cool  and  dauntless  in  the  wildest  storm.  These 
qualities  of  leadership  were  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  all  the 
men  in  the  first  list  of  fourteen.  But  they  can  be  displayed  in 
civil  no  less  than  in  the  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  who 
make  the  chief  part  of  the  list. 

To  illustrate  what  I  desire  to  convey,  let  us  think  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  American  history  since  1776.  In  the 
generation  which  saw  the  birth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Republic,  five  men  stand  out — George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John 
Marshall.  Whether  or  not  the  four  last  of  these  were  Great 
Men  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  question  on  which  j)eople 
were  not  agreed  in  the  lifetimes  of  those  four,  and  are  not  agreed 
to-day.  But  everyone  felt  then  as  everyone  feels  now,  that 
Washington  was  great  He  is  a  world  figure.  In  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  power  he  was  not  superior  to  the  other  four.  He  had  less 
originality  and  a  less  wide  range  of  capacity  than  Franklin,  less 
versatile  activity  of  mind  than  Jefferson,  less  brilliant  gifts  for  a 
constnictive  |X)licy  and  the  exposition  thereof  than  Hamilton,  less 
logical  grasp  and  penetration  of  tlTought  than  Marshall.  But  he 
rose  superior  to  them  all  in  a  certain  massive  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  in  stately  dignity,  in  a  calm  firmness  of  purpose  which 
neither  the  smiles  nor  the  frowns  of  Fortune  could  divert  from  the 
course  his  judgment  had  approved.  So  his  primacy  was  undisputed 
then  and  has  remained  undisputed  ever  since. 

The  generation  that  saw  the  struggle  over  slavery  which  ended 
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in  the  Civil  War,  brought  to  the  front  not  a  few  statesmen  and 
soldiers  of  striking  talents.  But  only  one  of  these  is  honoured  by 
posterity  as  being  a  Great  Man.  That  tribute  is  paid  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  his  powerful  intelligence  dis¬ 
cerned  and  stated  the  real  issues  involved  in  the  struggle  between 
North  and  South  more  clearly  than  anyone  else,  because  he 
judged  wisely  when  firmness  was  needed  and  when  concessions 
could  be  safely  made,  yet  chiefly  because  he  never  faltered  in  his 
purpose,  never  yielded  to  desixmdency,  never  had  to  lean  upon 
others. 

A  like  strength  of  will  and  steadfast  simplicity  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Kobert  E.  Lee,  the  stx)tless  beauty  of  whose  char¬ 
acter  is  surpassed  by  no  other  in  American  history.  But  Lee’s 
military  tasks  did  not  impose  the  same  strain  as  that  of  which 
the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  was  subjected. 

The  attribution  to  any  man  of  Greatness,  depends  largely,  as 
has  been  already  noted,  on  the  actual  results  he  attained.  To 
have  founded  a  nation,  as  did  Washington,  to  have  saved  a  nation 
from  disruption,  as  did  Lincoln — these  are  achievements  which 
make  renown  immortal.  The  epithet  has  ceased  to  be  attached 
to  famous  names  since  the  death  of  the  last  who  received  it, 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  But  had  it  been  given  to  any  since  his 
day,  none  would  have  deserved  it  better  than  these  two,  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bryce. 
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Like  the  son  of  Kish,  who,  going  out  to  seek  his  father’s  asses, 
found  a  crown,  the  belligerent  peoples  who  sallied  forth  three 
years  ago  to  wage  w'ar  on  each  other  for  the  heritage  of  their 
forbears — principle,  sway,  trade,  or  land — are  slowly  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  all  this  time  they  have  been  compassing  ends  of 
quite  another  order  and  of  varied  worth.  Doubtless  some  of  these 
are  potential  gains  and  arouse  dilating  emotions,  but,  one  and 
all,  they  lie  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  wdiat  was  intended.  And 
the  general  outcome  is  that  instead  of  crushing  the  enemy  and 
winning  the  stakes,  each  of  the  war-waging  peoples  has  been 
pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  established  politico-social  fabric 
and  rendering  life  on  the  old  lines  henceforth  impossible.  Already 
they  are  starting  in  new  directions,  and  will  have  to  push  forward 
over  untrodden  ways  to  their  appointed  destinies.  A  measure 
of  the  distance  traversed  in  the  ethical  direction  may  be  had  by 
taking  stock  of  how  human  life  is  being  simplified  and 
spiritualised,  manhood  constrained  by  will  and  circumstance 
towards  its  ideal  type  and  linked  the  while  more  closely  with  its 
kind  throughout  the  globe.  Something,  too,  is  being  missed  and 
yearned  for,  rather  than  actually  created,  to  which  one  might 
aptly  give  the  name  of  international  conscience. 

Some  of  the  many  tentative  improvisations  rigged  out  under 
stress  of  transient  necessity  will,  I  believe,  in  time  grow  into 
gigantic  institutions,  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  becoming  a 
majestic  tree,  in  the  branches  whereof  the  birds  of  the  air  may 
come  and  lodge.  For  instance,  effective  organisation  for  the 
adequate  supply  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
among  a  population  of  seventy  millions  would  have  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  create  had  it  been  mooted  before  the  war.  Yet  it 
was  improvised  in  a  twinkling.  Now  that  and  kindred  contriv¬ 
ances  may  one  day  be  extended  over  the  globe  as  race-ennobling 
instruments  for  the  lopping  off  of  dry  branches,  the  whetting  of 
the  deeper  instincts,  the  raising  of  man  to  the  highest  reaches 
of  moral  attainment — in  a  word,  for  the  sifting  and  selection  of 
the  fittest.  Odd  though  it  may  sound,  the  improvement  of  the 
race,  the  welding  of  its  fragments  into  a  compacted,  rhythmically- 
working  organism  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  remote  but  accessible 
goal  towards  w’hich  the  world  is  being  carried  by  an  irresistible 
undercurrent  of  tendency. 

The  immediate  goals  of  the  struggling  peoples  and  the  relative 
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position  of  each  group  to  the  other,  after  three  years  of  heroic 
effort,  are  not  yet  sharply  defined  nor  even  wholly  disengaged 
from  the  reeking  fog  of  war.  A  superficial  observer  might  well 
fancy  that  each  side  is  firmly  convinced  that,  come  what  may,  it 
cannot  be  utterly  beaten  by  the  adversary.  Nay,  each  one  seems 
to  harbour  a  hope  that,  circumstance  favouring,  it  will  force  the 
other  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Teutons  relying  on  their  submarines 
and  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition,  and  the  Entente  putting  its 
trust  in  the  effects  of  slow  attrition.  But  a  closer  examination 
reveals  a  general  shifting  of  the  standpoints  among  other  note¬ 
worthy  changes.  As  the  respective  time-tables  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  Governments,  and  no  date  fixed  for  the  decision, 
faith  in  many  quarters  has  become  weak  and  wavering,  while  in 
some  it  has  wholly  ebbed  away.  And  after  three  years  of  Titanic 
destructiveness  no  seer  can  foretell  with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
how  long  the  struggle  must  yet  go  on  if  the  issue  be  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  military,  naval,  and  economic  forces  engaged. 

Badical  though  the  changes  are  which  certain  decisive  elements 
of  the  struggle  have  undergone,  they  have  been  so  rapid  and 
unmarked  that  the  average  man  has  not  yet  perceived  their  bear¬ 
ings  and  is  hardly  conscious  of  their  existence.  And  yet  it  is 
plain  enough  to  the  close  observer  that  neither  the  vrar-waging 
entities,  their  aims  and  motives,  nor  even  their  means  of  tackling 
the  adversary,  to  say  nothing  of  their  opportunities,  are  to-day 
what  they  were  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  Then  the  belligerents 
were  entire  nations ;  to-day  some  are  but  sections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  whose  right  to  speak  and  act  for  the  whole  community  may 
be  questioned,  as,  for  example,  Austria.  Three  years  ago  each 
side  included  territorial  aggrandisement  in  its  programme,  and 
for  at  least  one  that  was  a  leading  motive ;  to-day  all  States  aus¬ 
terely  repudiate  annexations  and  will  be  satisfied  with  “repara¬ 
tion”  for  the  past  and  “guarantees”  for  the  future  if  allowed  to 
define  and  realise  these.  Three  years  ago  each  group  hoped  to 
crush  the  other  ;  since  then  they  have  banished  from  their  thoughts 
such  inhuman  designs.  Unanimously  now,  while  killing  off  each 
other’s  armies,  they  seek  to  forge  bonds  of  fraternal  union  for 
the  joining  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  and  they  differ  among 
themselves  only  in  the  material  of  the  bonds,  in  the  tenseness  with 
which  they  would  draw  them,  and  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
distrust  and  dislike  each  other  and  merit  each  other’s  distrust 
and  dislike.  Truly  it  is  a  puzzling  spectacle. 

In  every  belligerent  nation  there  are  at  present  two  or  more 
currents  striving  for  the  mastery,  one  of  which  favours  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  until  victory  is  assured,  others  harbour  mis¬ 
givings  about  its  outcome,  whereas  unanimity  and  single-minded- 
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ness  characterised  each  of  the  combatant  nations  at  the  outset 
Belief  in  final  victory,  not  only  as  a  thing  within  reach,  but  even 
as  an  object  to  be  desired,  is  no  longer  shared  by  all  the  belli¬ 
gerents  or  by  all  classes  of  each  nation.  Say  what  one  may,  the 
consummation  desired  by  Russia  is  certainly  not  identical  with 
that  for  which  Italy  or  France  is  fighting,  and  yet  all  the  Entente 
Powers  desire  to  see  the  Teutons  ousted  from  France  and  Belgium. 
What  the  Russians  are  clamouring  for  is  i^eace  without  annexa¬ 
tions  of  any  kind,  under  any  pretext,  or  any  other  name,  whereas 
the  Italians  want  to  protect  Albania  and  to  effect  several  terri¬ 
torial  changes  which  the  Slavs  are  unanimous  in  deprecating. 
Again,  the  Allied  Governments  proclaim  to  the  world  that  victory 
is  awaiting  us  at  the  end  of  our  next  sustained  effort,  while  con¬ 
siderable  sections  of  their  peoples,  which  once  gave  credence  to 
similar  assurances,  now  hold  that  the  politico-military  struggle, 
conducted  on  present  lines,  must  of  necessity  end  in  disastrous 
loss.  Although  doubt  or  hesitation  in  a  fateful  contest  like  the 
present  is  paralysing,  it  is  spreading  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  else¬ 
where.  And  those  who  dread  that  the  sacrifices  which  the  people 
are  making  may  be  vain  are  tormenting  themselves  with  painful 
questions.  That  is  the  attitude  of  many  to-day,  an  attitude  of 
misgiving,  apprehension,  and  pain,  far  removed  from  the  temper 
that  engenders  enthusiasm,  inspires  perseverance,  and  ensures 
final  success.  But  the  armies  are  still  heroic  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  undaunted. 

In  all  the  belligerent  countries  bitter  disillusions,  caused  by 
the  results  of  childish  optimism  coupled  with  gross  mismanage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  contributed  to  shake  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  masses.  The  enemy,  better  led  and  more  thoroughly 
disciplined  than  the  Allies,  has  suffered  less  and  recovered  more 
quickly.  True,  even  his  w'arlord  and  generals  uttered  boastful 
promises  which  they  were  unable  to  redeem,  and  the  result  was 
mild  and  widespread  dejection.  For  alike  in  strategy  and  in 
statesmanship  the  Germans  made  great  and  fateful  blunders,  but 
hardly  more  than  the  usual  percentage  committed  in  every  war. 
And  in  this  economy  of  error  lies  one  of  the  sources  of  their 
present  superior  position.  The  struggle  that  was  to  have  ended 
for  them  before  the  autumn  leaves  fell  in  1914  has  gone  on  for 
three  years,  without  bringing  them  the  victory  that  they  were 
to  have  celebrated  in  Paris.  And  all  that  the  most  sanguine 
Teuton  can  now  hope  for  at  the  end  of  it  is  a  compromise.  But 
he  draws  comfort  from  the  thought  that  that  compromise  will 
contain  all  the  elements  of  success  and  bring  him,  slowly  but 
unfailingly,  to  the  goal  of  his  desires.  Hence  he  holds  his  ground 
steadfastly,  as  responsive  as  ever  to  the  call  of  patriotic  duty. 
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The  Allies  began  the  war  with  a  nobler  cause,  greater  diplo¬ 
matic  odds  in  their  favour,  and  vaster  potential  resources  than 
their  adversaries.  With  average  insight,  decision,  and  thorough¬ 
ness  they  might  have  w’orsted  the  enemy  and  ended  the  struggle 
long  since.  It  is  believable,  for  instance,  that  the  blockade,  if 
handled  with  skill  and  firmness  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  would 
have  hindered  the  victualling  of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  field 
and  forced  the  Teutons  to  their  knees.  The  ease  with  which  the 
co-operation  of  the  Balkan  States  could  have  been  secured  was 
also  a  trump  card  that  might  have  brought  the  wished-for  decision 
had  it  been  played  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right  way. 
But  the  well-intentioned  authorities  at  the  head  of  Entente  affairs 
lacked  {xisitive  knowledge  of  the  w’ar  factors  and  w’ere  unconscious 
of  their  ignorance.  In  their  hands  the  Near  East  became  a  vast 
burial-ground  for  the  manhood  of  the  Empire,  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  blend  of  qualities  which  cannot  be  too  soon  extirpated. 

The  first  political  problem  tackled  by  the  belligerents  was  the 
enlistment  on  their  side  of  the  most  important  nations  of  South- 
Eastern  Bhirope.  To  the  Allies,  who,  for  a  wdiile,  held  the  key 
to  the  wished-for  solution,  the  task  was  relatively  easy.  For  the 
Germans  it  bristled  with  difficulties.  Yet  it  was  these  who 
surmounted  the  hindrances  and  reached  the  goal.  For  the 
Teutons  have  an  inveterate  habit  of  trying  to  see  things  as  they 
are  and  of  tackling  them  congruously  with  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  whereas  the  Allied  Governments  are  too  often  self-com¬ 
placent  theorists  who  blithely  seek  to  check  a  movement  of  tidal 
magnitude  by  means  of  insular  traditions,  party  contrivances,  and 
even  by  such  magic  formulas  as  the  invocation  of  God’s  blessing 
on  the  process  of  “muddling  through.”  Into  the  fiercest  struggle 
on  record  they  entered  as  lightly  as  though  it  were  a  game  of 
cricket  or  football,  misreading  the  task,  overestimating  their  own 
powers,  underrating  those  of  their  adversaries,  and  setting  them¬ 
selves  problems  which  w^ould  be  insoluble,  even  w'ere  their 
estimates  correct.  And  at  some  of  these  problems  they  are  still 
working  hopefully,  after  the  blighting  experience  of  three  years. 

Destiny  aimed  two  sinister  strokes  at  the  Entente  ;  once  when, 
bringing  the  submarines  into  action,  it  narrowed  the  role  of  our 
great  battleships  portentously,  and  then,  when  it  transformed  the 
great  Russian  bogatyr  who  was  smiting  the  Teutons  into  a  meek 
and  mild  Tolstoyan.  The  people  of  this  country  had  been  taught 
that  their  splendid  Navy  would  dispense  them,  whatever  the  part 
they  might  have  to  play  in  a  Euroj^ean  struggle,  from  organising 
an  army  comparable  wdth  that,  say,  of  France.  That  was  one  of 
the  basic  axioms  of  their  policy,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  their 
self-confidence.  They  had  familiarised  themselves  with  the  idea 
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that  naval  power,  of  which  they  wielded  the  lion’s  share,  was  the 
open  sesame  to  victory,  and  they  fearlessly  huilt  upon  that.  But 
the  conditions  at  sea  are  changing,  have  changed.  .  .  . 

The  military  collapse  of  the  Tsardom  was  another  and  perhaps 
the  cruellest  blow  of  adverse  fate.  To  her  allies  Kussia  had  been 
a  tower  of  strength.  It  was  to  their  Slav  ally  that  Entente 
statesmen  looked  confidently  for  the  gigantic  operations  which 
were  one  day  to  fell  the  foe.  And  for  this  anticipated  service  they 
had  consented  to  swerve  somewhat  from  their  cherished  principle 
that  peoples  and  nations  should  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves. 
The  “steam-roller”  in  return  was  to  level  the  way  to  Budapest, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.  To  a  combination  of  Russia’s  inexhaustible 
man-power  and  the  material  resources  of  Britain  was  reserved 
the  fiercest  and  successful  bout  of  the  contest.  And  all  of  a  sudden 
the  invincible  Slav  warrior  was  transmuted,  as  by  the  waving  of 
a  magician’s  wand,  into  a  zealous,  conscientious  objector,  bent 
on  converting  the  world  to  his  Tolstoyan  mansuetude,  and  up¬ 
setting  in  the  meanwhile  the  well-laid  plans  of  his  trusty  allies, 
who  stood  naively  shouting  their  applause  and  hailing  him  as  their 
heaven-sent  champion.  Russia’s  breakdown  is  fraught  with  far- 
ranging  consequences,  the  bearings  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
grasped.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not  be  told  one  day  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  from  our  Slav  ally  and  the 
next  that  the  news  from  Petrograd  is  inspiriting  and  the  hostile 
armies  are  about  to  melt  away  before  Korniloff’s  forces. 

During  the  first  thirty-two  months  of  the  war  the  Russians, 
those  appraisers  assured  us,  were  unanimous  in  their  eagerness 
to  wwst  the  Germans,  and  the  Tsar  was  the  most  faithful  spokes¬ 
man  of  his  w'orshipping  people.  To-day  these  same  mentors  con¬ 
fess  that  they  were  utterly  deceived  in  all  this,  but  claim  that 
they  are  right  now  in  asserting  that  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  were 
traitors  plotting  against  the  Allies,  that  Rasputin  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  Kaiser,  and  that  a  separate  peace  to  our  detriment 
was  planned  and  would  have  been  concluded  but  for  the  glorious 
Revolution,  for  which  it  behoves  us  to  be  duly  grateful.  Ob¬ 
viously,  these  accounts  cannot  both  be  true,  and  the  public 
properly  refuses  to  credit  either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  stories 
are  to  my  knowledge  demonstrably  false  and  clumsily  put  together. 
All  that  we  need  note  for  the  moment  is  that  the  men  who 
engineered  the  Revolution  are  not  the  men  who  are  now  directing 
it;  the  one  sowed,  the  other  reaped,  and  the  Entente  Govern¬ 
ments  foreseeing  none  of  this  division,  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  former.  The  parties  w'hich  are  steering  the  State  ship  to-day 
do  not  represent  the  majority  of  the  population,  nor  have  the 
leaders  of  those  parties  who  occupy  places  in  the  Cabinet  a  man- 
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date  from  the  nation.  The  country,  therefore,  has  no  authoritative 
voice ;  nay,  the  political  organism  which  we  knew  as  Kussia  was 
submerged  by  the  Eevolution,  and  its  constituent  parts  are  now 
become  or  are  fast  becoming  entities  in  their  own  right.  For 
the  moment  “Eussia”  is  but  a  name. 

The  upheaval  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  sapping 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country.  The  army  might  still  have 
gone  on,  leading  its  own  life  on  its  own  lines,  had  a  man  of 
common  sense  and  more  than  common  prestige  stood  at  the  head 
of  public  affairs  and  issued  sensible  instructions.  But  the  Cabinet, 
including  its  present  eminent  head,  M.  Kerensky,  remained  in 
the  region  of  small  expediencies,  without  once  rising  to  the 
sphere  of  political  wisdom.  It  abolished  capital  punishment  even 
for  desertion  in  face  of  the  enemy,  dispensed  the  soldiers  from 
saluting  their  superiors,  allowed  them  to  elect  and  reward  their 
own  officers,  to  veto  orders  and  exercise  continuous  supervision 
over  the  army  administration.  The  fatuous  edict  promulgating 
these  innovations  was  the  death-warrant  of  a  valorous  army,  the 
epitaph  of  a  great  but  ungainly  empire. 

To-day,  M.  Kerensky,  who  still  towers  above  his  colleagues  as 
a  leader  of  men,  is  apparently  beginning  to  consider  revolutionary 
Russia,  as  well  as  his  party’s  relation  to  it.  He  laudably  seeks 
to  undo  the  evil  and  resuscitate  the  dead.  But  the  breathing  of 
such  a  new  spirit  into  the  dry  members  of  a  defunct  military' 
organism,  as  will  make  it  live  and  thrive  again,  is  a  feat  reserved 
to  a  genius  and  beyond  the  power  of  a  civilian  who  has  never 
donned  a  military  uniform.  Even  if  the  gifted  Eussian  Premier 
had  the  needful  prestige  and  power,  it  is  not  by  such  mere  instal¬ 
ments  of  reorganisation  as  are  now  being  chronicled  that  he 
could  w'ork  the  miracle.  His  mind  is  not  set  to  the  rhythm  of 
statesmanship.  Under  the  shadow  of  his  armchair  generals  and 
colonels  are  falling  from  their  commands  as  thick  as  leaves  on 
a  wundy  autumn  day.  All  is  vertiginous  change.  General  Brusi- 
loff,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  has  been  thrust  from  the  highest 
army  post  into  private  life,  as  a  punishment  for  giving  utterance 
to  political  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  and  private  under  Brusiloff  is  at  liberty  to  proclaim 
his  political  views  in  public  or  in  private,  as  he  lists.  Now, 
equality  in  the  army  is  lethal,  but  the  inequality  that  has  now 
been  introduced  there  is  to  the  full  as  destructive.  The  pyramid 
has  not  lost  its  form,  but  is  standing  on  its  apex. 

Russia’s  politico-social  upheaval,  of  which  we  have  had  such 
conflicting  estimates,  is  only  just  begun,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  revolutionary  tide,  when  it  has  risen,  w’ill  carry  the  ship  of 
State  to  a  veritable  maelstrom  of  seething  chaos.  The  upshot  is 
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incalculable.  But,  while  things  remain  thus  in  flux,  to  expect 
and  announce  “good  news”  from  Petrograd  is  to  misapprehend 
the  situation ;  and  mislead  public  opinion.  Characteristic  of 
the  schoolboy-tone  of  the  Press  w'hen  dealing  with  Pussian 
affairs  is  the  joy  at  Kerensky’s  “appointment  ”  as  Premier.  “He 
is  looked  upon  as  the  Russian  Cromwell — a  man  of  almost 
unlimited  capacities  and  determination,”  one  message  tells  us.’ 
And  yet  one  fancied  there  was  a  dearth  of  really  great  men  there. 
A  telegram  from  Petrograd,  published  under  the  heading,  “Good 
News  from  Russia  ”  announces  that  the  mutinous  machine-gun 
regiment  which  had  its  headquarters  at  [Madame  Kshesinskaya's 
Villa  had  surrendered,  and  that  “a  number  of  armoured  cars 
just  arrived  from  Great  Britain  are  now  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  Villa.”  Goods  news  indeed  !  That  the  armoured  cars  sent 
out  to  Russia  by  this  country  should  have  got  there  in  time  to 
take  part  in  guarding  the  Polish  actress’s  house,  is  perhaps  inspir¬ 
ing  to  Russian  partisans,  but  its  effect  on  the  world-war  we 
are  waging  is  slight  indeed. 

Russia’s  condition  is  dominated,  not  by  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  she  may  finally  adopt,  nor  by  the  prowess  of  her 
various  Cromwells  and  Napoleons,  but  by  the  movement  of  her 
nationalities.  On  the  solution  given  to  that  problem  depends, 
not  perhaps  the  immediate  outcome  of  this  war,  but  what  is  far 
more  momentous,  the  achievement  or  defeat  of  the  Allies’  essen¬ 
tial  purpose  in  w^aging  it.  If  the  community  breaks  up  into  its 
constituent  ethnic  elements,  Germany  has  a  field  for  peaceful  pene¬ 
tration,  which  will  more  than  compensate  her  for  the  worst  losses 
which  the  revised  allied  peace  programme  can  inflict  upon  her, 
and  wdll  enable  her  to  realise  her  aims.  In  Eastern  Europe, 
Russia  was  assumed  to  be  a  bulwark  against  German  aggression. 
Together  with  France,  she  preserved  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces 
on  the  Continent.  In  the  Balkans  she  kept  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy  from  enlisting  the  South-Western  States  in  the  service 
of  the  Teutons.  Resolved  back  into  her  ethnic  elements  by  recent 
events,  she  will  be  powerless  thenceforward  to  play  either  of  these 
parts.  And  that  is  the  consummation  which  the  Germans  are 
labouring,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about. 

The  Tsardom  was  the  creation  of  the  Great  Russians  who 
claim  to  be  gifted,  alone  of  all  the  Russian  race,  with  political 
instinct  and  aptitudes.  It  was  they  who  conquered  and  amalga¬ 
mated  the  various  principalities,  kingdoms  and  republics, 
scattered  over  the  land,  and  founded  the  Empire  that  we  knew 
and  feared.  To-day  that  Empire,  which  only  a  strong  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  kept  together,  has  vanished,  and  the  various 
(1)  Cf.  Sunday  Times,  July  22nd. 
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nationalities  that  composed  it  aie  fast  moving  apart.  Of  these, 
the  Great  Russians,  hitherto  the  ruling  race,  numbering  some 
forty-seven  jier  cent,  of  the  population,  have  become  temporarily 
converted  to  humane  political  doctrines  which  condemn  the 
further  subjection  of  the  other  races.  And  the  other  races  are 
impatient  to  come  into  their  own.  Nothing  less  than  separation 
will  content  the  Finns,  who  are  waiting  for  the  peace  congress 
to  accord  them  international  guarantees  for  their  liberty  and 
inde{>endence.  The  Ukrainians  in  the  South  are  making  head¬ 
way  towards  the  same  goal.  They,  too,  desire  to  form  a  political 
community  of  their  own,  independently  of  Great  Russia.  And 
they  stand  a  good  chance  of  realising  their  desire,  if  they  go  to 
work  wearily  and  skilfully.  1  know  the  people,  their  language  and 
literature,  their  history  and  aspirations.  I  lived  among  them  in 
Kharkoff,  one  of  their  intellectual  centres,  occupied  a  chair  in  the 
University  there,  and  had  close  relations  with  the  most  prominent 
representatives  of  the  Ukraina,  w^ho  were  my  own  colleagues.  I 
noticed  how  perseveringly  and  effectually  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  encouraged  its  political  and  literary  movements,  and  shielded 
its  champions  from  the  coercive  measures  of  the  Tsar’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  An  independent  Ukraina,  grateful  to  Austria,  would  include 
Odessa,  as  well  as  Kieff,  Kharkoff  and  Poltava,  and  w'ould  there¬ 
fore  effectually  cut  off  Russia  from  the  most  fertile  provinces 
and  also  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  creation  of  this  State  is  a 
cardinal  “plank  ’’  in  the  peace  programme  of  the  Central  Empires, 
whose  policy  may  be  summed  up  as  the  spread  and  consolidation 
of  the  Teutonic  Federation  and  the  crumbling  of  the  organisms 
established  by  the  Allies. 

How’  little  alive  are  Entente  statesmen  to  what  the  Germans 
are  now*  quietly  doing  in  Russia  may  one  day  be  realised  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  series  of  grim  facts  which  will  stir  the  Allied  peoples 
to  their  depths.  Thoroughly  awake  to  the  necessity  of  making 
friends  with  a  weakened  Russia,  Germany  is  busily  preparing 
the  conditions  in  which  to  propose  peace  terms  that  will  fit  in 
with  the  declarations  made  by  Kerensky  on  the  subject  of  revised 
war  aims.  Whether  the  prelude  to  this  will  be  a  successful 
military  advance  on  Odessa  is  not  yet  quite  clear.  What  is  cer¬ 
tain  is  the  unanimity  of  the  German  people  on  the  attitude  to 
be  assumed ;  Socialists,  Junkers,  Liberals,  and  Catholics  are  at 
one.  “Peace  without  annexation,”  writes  the  Socialist,  Paul 
Gohre,^  “presupposes  friendly  advances  on  the  part  of  enlarged 
Central  Europe  to  a  changed  Russia,  and  eventually  even  an 
alliance  with  it.  .  .  .  Now,  no  arrangement  or  alliance  with 
Russia  can  be  effected  unless  we  give  up  the  idea  of  amputating 

(1)  Die  Hilfe,  June  7th,  1917. 
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it.  .  .  .In  1866  Bismarck  applied  this  method  to  defeated  Austria 
and  the  result  justified  the  deal.  These  same  tactics  towards 
Russia  commend  themselves  to  the  Social  Democrats.  Russia  is, 
even  more  than  Austria,  a  Slav  State.  The  essence  of  the  Russian 
character  is  also  nearer  to  that  of  the  German  than  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Moreover,  Russia,  like  Germany  and  Austria,  is  sure  to 
become  a  federation  of  States.” 

That  is  the  project  in  outline.  In  detail  it  aims  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  same  kind  of  nexus  between  Germany  and  Russia 
as  exists  betw’een  Germany  and  Austria,  in  so  far  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  allow'.  And  he  w'ould  be  a  rash  prophet  who  should 
declare  the  goal  unattainable.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising 
spirits  in  the  Fatherland  were  of  opinion  that  the  initiative  in 
splitting  up  Russia  should  be  taken  by  the  German  delegates  to 
the  Stockholm  Conference,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  suggestion 
would  have  been  acted  upon  if  the  Allied  nations  w'ere  represented 
there.  Here  is  one  of  the  proposals,  the  author  of  which  is  the 
w'ell-known  publicist,  Paul  Rohrbach  :  ‘‘Let  the  German  Socialist 
delegates  in  Stockholm  demand  that  as  Russia’s  representatives 
should  be  not  only  Great  Russians — i.e.,  representatives  of  the 
47  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  power  during  the  Tsarist  period — but  also  spokesmen  of  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts  and  Lithu¬ 
anians,  the  Caucasians,  the  Moslems,  etc.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Russians  have  been  nationalists  and  conquerors  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  If  they  now  set  free  the  peoples  of  foreign  races  and  of 
their  ow'n  w'ho  are  living  within  the  Russian  frontiers  and  join 
with  them  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  founding  a  federal  republic  or 
some  kindred  community,  then  the  Russian  danger  will,  indeed, 
have  been  dispelled.”^ 

The  same  policy  of  disintegration  is  to  be  applied  to  Belgium 
and  Great  Britain.  ‘‘The  demand  for  a  peace  without  annexa¬ 
tions,”  writes  the  same  exponent  of  his  country’s  policy,  ‘‘con¬ 
notes,  not  merely  the  retrocession  of  the  lands  conquered  by  the 
Central  Empires,  but  also  those  annexed  by  the  Entente.  For 
England,  our  bitterest  and,  indeed,  our  one  real  enemy,  it  means 
the  upsetting  of  her  new  world  policy,  which  embraces  whole 
continents.”  ®  Britain  is  to  abandon  the  gigantic  land  route, 
stretching  from  ‘‘over  France,  Portugal,  Morocco  to  the  Cape, 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to  India.”  She  is  also  to 
resign  herself  to  the  loss  of  her  monopoly  of  naval  power.  The 

(1)  Since  then  the  Tatar  Congress  held  at  Kazan  passed  a  resolution 
demanding,  not  only  autonomy  for  the  Moslems  of  the  Volga  basin,  but  also 
an  army  of  their  own. 

(2)  Deutsche  Politik,  June  15th,  1917,  p.  755. 

(3)  Ihid.,  p.  756. 
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Central  Empires,  on  the  other  hand,  win  the  vast  complex  of  a 
Central  Europe,  enlarged  to  include  the  Balkans  and  South- 
Western  Asia,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  they 
also  keep  an  African  Colonial  Empire,  which  will  acquire 
enormous  value  in  the  coming  period  of  diminished  world  trade.”  ' 

A  single  general  expression  will  serve  to  describe  all  these 
designs  :  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Germans,  irrespective  of  the 
way  in  which  this  war  may  end,  is  to  pursue  with  unflagging 
ardour  their  scheme  of  dominating  the  white  races  of  the  world, 
in  the  hope,  at  the  head  of  these,  of  winning  the  mastery  over 
the  others.  To  many  thinkers  in  the  Allied  countries  it  may 
seem  that  Germany,  in  assuming,  as  she  apparently  does,  that 
the  present  social  and  political  forces  will  be  constant,  is  making 
a  miscalculation.  That  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  What  will 
not  be  gainsaid  is  that  the  so-called  “moral  guarantees  ”  on  which 
the  future  peace  is  to  be  based,  consisting  in  the  democratisation 
of  German  institutions,  would  be  utterly  valueless  were  they 
attainable.^  The  Teuton  race  is  the  most  homogeneous,  compact, 
and  single-minded  in  Europe,  and — if  w’e  except  the  Japanese — 
in  the  world.  A  firm  belief  in  its  own  superiority  over  all  other 
races  inspired  the  policy  which  led  to  this  w’ar.  And,  however  the 
struggle  may  finish,  the  achievements  of  the  Teuton  peoples 
during  its  course,  their  general  resourcefulness,  military  efficiency, 
and  political  insight  confirm  them  in  that  belief  and  spur  them, 
on  to  the  realisation  of  their  ambitious  design.  They  hold  that 
in  the  long  run  the  qualities  which  have  enabled  them  in  war¬ 
fare  to  hold  their  own  against  the  world  will  qualify  them  to 
rise  to  what  they  deem  their  specific  level  in  peace  time,  when 
pitted,  not  against  a  coalition,  but  against  a  number  of  separate 
and  mutually  jealous  States.  Intelligence,  capacity,  and  perse¬ 
verance,  they  argue,  must  in  the  long  run  get  the  better  of  insular 
prejudice,  amateurism,  and  fitfulness  of  effort.  The  teaching  of 
history  is  misleading  if  the  policy  of  “muddling  through”  be 
the  road  to  success  in  a  struggle  for  racial  and  national 
existence. 

If  moral  guarantees  be  worthless,  territorial  and  ethnographical 
barriers  are  the  only  alternative.  It  was  for  these  that  the  Allies 
were  fighting  brilliantly  during  the  first  thirty-two  months  of  the 
war,  and  fighting  in  vain.  The  enemy  alone  has  conquests  to 
show  and  to  barter.  None  the  less,  the  Allied  Governments 
persist  in  assuring  their  subjects  that,  as  they  possess  much 

(1)  Deutsche  Politik,  June  15th,  1917. 

(2)  The  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  is  incompatible  with  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  rigime.  No  deputy  can  be  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Two  deputies  have 
been  appointed  to  the  new  Cabinet,  but  they  have  had  to  lay  down  their 
mandates. 
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greater  resources  than  he,  they  must  therefore  pulverise  him  if 
only  the  contest  be  continued  long  enough.  But  how  long?  Is 
it  not  conceivable,  people  are  asking,  that  the  value  of  the  object 
to  be  secured  by  waging  it  might  be  outweighed  by  the  ruinous 
sacrifices  which  its  prolongation  beyond  a  certain  time-limit  would 
involve?  And,  if  so,  who  is  studying  this  as^^ect  of  the  matter, 
and  what  will  his  practical  suggestion  be,  if  such  a  limit  be 
found  to  exist?  In  other  words,  among  the  numerous  ministries 
and  departments  which  now  give  lucrative  occupation  to  vast 
multitudes  of  w^ell-meaning  men  and  women,  is  there  anyone 
charged  with  counting  up  the  cost  and  estimating  our  chances 
of  ultimate  success? 

Imagine  an  unbiassed  neutral  surveying  the  general  situation 
from  some  central  coign  of  vantage  where  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  whole  and  endeavouring  to  clear  up  the  issues  and  the 
outlook  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  would  possibly  analyse  it 
somewhat  as  follows  :  The  experience  of  three  years  has  proved 
that  superiority  of  resources  is  not  of  itself  a  pledge  of  victory. 
In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  possessors  of  these  are  bound  to  win  in 
the  end  if  they  utilise  them,  but  how  long  can  they  afford  to  keep 
up  a  state  of  warfare,  waiting  for  the  end?  This  question,  if  ever 
seriously  asked,  has  never  been  authoritatively  answ'ered.  Yet  it 
is  the  crux  of  the  present  situation.  For  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
after  another  year’s  ineffective  campaign  the  struggle  were  ended 
by  a  negotiated  peace,  it  w’ould  follow  that  all  the  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure  offered  up  between  this  and  then  will  have  been 
made  in  vain.  That  is  what  actually  happened  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  final  phase  of  the  Boer  War,  when  President  Kruger  and 
his  advisers  were  ready  to  accept  the  terms  which  Lord  Salisbury 
at  first  declined  to  entertain  and  did  not  propose  until  further  un¬ 
availing  sacrifices  had  been  made  on  both  sides. ^ 

Will  the  present  stniggle  take  a  similar  turn?  The  sharp 
exigencies  of  practical  necessity,  taking  shape  in  a  scarcity  of 
food  supplies  or  in  a  labour  movement,  may  yet  force  the  belli¬ 
gerents  to  leave  the  decision,  which  military  strategy  cannot 
bring  about,  to  statesmanship  or  its  latter-day  substitute.  Ar\A 
in  this  eventuality  the  nations  will  want  to  know  why  it  was 
not  foreseen  in  time  to  hinder  the  huge  holocaust  of  victims  that 
will  have  been  slain  to  no  purpose  between  this  and  then.  The 
air  is  thick  with  irresponsible  surmises  on  the  subject 
already. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  road  along  which  the  belligerents 

(1)  The  suggestion  was  made  to  me.  I  brought  back  from  Kruger  the  official 
terms  to  London,  and  T  also  undertook  to  have  them  modified  in  the  way  stated 
above.  But  the  then  Prime  Minister  declined  to  open  negotiations  on  this 
basis,  in  the  expressed  hope  that  he  would  receive  better  conditions  later. 
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travelled  before  coming  into  conflict,  vve  find  that  Germany’s 
mainspring  was  to  clear  the  way  for  the  hegemony  of  the  Teuton 
race,  while  that  of  the  Allies — as  soon  as  they  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  ponder  over  the  subject — was  to  remove  that  end,  once  for 
all,  beyond  the  enemy’s  reach.  And  for  these  objects  rivers  of 
blood  have  flowed  in  vain.  Are  they,  either  of  them,  attainable, 
and  by  what  means? 

Take  Germany’s  war  aims  first.  They  are  at  bottom  identical 
with  the  objects  which  she  ]fursued  in  peace.  The  impulse  to 
seek  them  emanates  from  what  is  deepest  and  most  enduring  in 
her  racial  character.  ‘Hence  they  will  not  be  given  up  after  this 
war,  nor  is  a  military  contest  indispensable  to  their  attainment. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  German  pretensions  are 
well  grounded,  if  the  race  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  its  superiority 
will  irresistibly  assert  itself  in  the  coveted  form  of  universal 
leadership.  No  guarantees,  territorial  or  moral,  can  bar  the  way 
to  that.  But  the  Allied  nations,  whatever  they  may  think  in 
their  hearts,  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  for  themselves  this 
testimonium  paupertatis,  nor  to  anticipate  an  adverse  verdict  of 
fate.  What  they  insist  upon,  therefore,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace 
is  some  trustw'orthy  security  that  peace,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
lasting  and  unalloyed  by  the  irksome  burden  of  military,  naval, 
and  aerial  preparations  for  a  fresh  conflict.  Germany  must  either 
relinquish  the  will  to  hegemony  or  else  be  deprived  of  the  power. 
In  the  first  case,  she  will  have  to  adopt  a  Parliamentary  regime 
and  democratic  institutions ;  in  the  latter,  she  must  reconcile 
herself  to  the  loss  of  population,  territories,  and  sources  of  raw 
supplies,  without  which  another  war  of  conquest  is  unthinkable. 
Those  are  the  alternatives. 

What  are  the  probabilities  that  either  alternative,  if  accepted 
or  imposed,  w'ould  attain  its  object?  They  are  extremely  slight. 
Those  who  know’  the  German  nation  best  are  convinced  that 
the  moral  guarantees  mean  virtually  nothing.  As  for  the  others, 
they  might,  if  complete,  be  effective  against  violent  aggression 
for  a  w’hile,  but  not  against  peaceful  penetration.  And  to  render 
them  complete  one  should  sever  from  Germany  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  Polish  provinces,  including  the  port  of  Dantzig  and 
the  mines  of  Silesia,  and  from  the  Habsburg  State  every  strip 
of  land  inhabited  by  a  non-German  or  non-Magyar  population. 
And  this  presupposes  the  utter  military  defeat  of  the  Central 
Empires,  an  achievement  which  could  only  be  the  crowning  of 
a  tremendous  effort.  And,  even  were  it  done  successfully,  one 
would  still  have  a  new  problem  to  tackle  and  to  render  Russia 
immune  from  the  virus  of  Teutonitis.  And  of  this  there  is  no 
specific  preventive. 
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America’s  co-operation  has  raised  the  spirits  of  all  the  Allies 
and  heartened  them  to  put  forth  their  remaining  strength  in 
this  fourth  year  of  the  campaign.  It  is  an  invaluable  asset.  The 
resources,  financial  and  economic,  the  man-power,  the  firm 
temper  and  impressive  energy  of  the  American  people  render  the 
final  triumph  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civilisation  a  question 
merely  of  time.  Germany,  who,  having  prepared  for  a  campaign 
of  six  months  against  two  great  Powers,  has  been  struggling  for 
over  three  years  against  almost  tSe  whole  world  without  com¬ 
pelling  a  decision,  is  now  in  dire  straits,  and  her  people  are 
passionately  eager  for  peace.  Her  war  bill  amounts  to  five 
millions  sterling  a  day.  Her  Government,  despite  its  brave 
exterior,  is  anxiously  watching  the  signs  of  public  feeling  and 
the  growth  of  universal  democracy.  In  such  circumstances  the 
United  States  might  well  seem  the  Samson  destined  to  pull  down 
the  “pillars”  of  militarism.  And  the  grandiose  scale  on  which 
preparations  are  going  forward  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
lends  colour  to  this  belief. 

But  even  America’s  energy  is  limited  by  time  and  space.  Still, 
much  has  been  done  in  a  startlingly  brief  period.  American  units 
are  training  in  France,  American  warships  are  patrolling  our 
coasts  in  Europe.  American  money  has  been  circulated  among 
the  Allies  with  a  degree  of  generosity  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  finance.  Yet  the  Germans,  withal,  are  far  less  perturbed  at 
the  military  aspect  of  this  new  factor  than  at  its  economic  in- 
•fluence  after  the  war.  As  a  contribution  to  the  campaign, 
America’s  help,  they  say,  will  be  of  little  avail.  Their  own  sub¬ 
marines  will  sink  transports  enough  to  keep  the  United  States 
army  well  under  the  level  at  which  only  it  could  turn  the  scale, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Coalition  will  have  gone  to  pieces. 
Whether  this  forecast  is  based  on  calculation  or  only  on  empty 
boasts  time  will  show. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  other  enemy  Press  organs  set 
down  the  total  tonnage  sunk  every  month  at  600,000  tons,  in¬ 
cluding  vessels  of  all  nations,  belligerent  and  neutral.  Between 
February  and  June  they  claim  to  have  destroyed  4,600,000  tons. 
This  estimate  is  probably  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  new  ships  are  being  built  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  but  as  the  British  Government  withholds  from  the 
public  the  total  of  our  monthly  shipping  losses  and  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  replacements,  one  can  only  hope  that  the 
cheering  utterances  occasionally  made  by  Ministers  are  not 
founded  on  miscalculations.  If  the  feeling  of  security  which 
the  Admiralty  figures  are  diffusing  is  really  warranted  by  facts, 
the  country  will  have  reason  to  rejoice,  all  the  more  heartily  that 
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a  few  days  ago  a  new  and  more  formidable  type  of  submarine 
was  turned  out  and  will  shortly  be  commissioned. 

A  decisive  military  victory  of  the  Allies  is  become  a  most 
formidable  undertaking  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  campaign.  But  even  if  scored  against  all  obstacles,  it  would 
still  leave  the  main  issue  doubtful.  For  Germany  has  not  staked 
her  aims  on  the  upshot  of  the  campaign.  She  can  realise  them 
by  other  means  more  effectually.  Presumably  these  considera¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  been  weighed  by  those,  if  there  be  any  such, 
who  have  to  count  up  the  cost  of  the  war  in  its  future  phases. 
It  requires  no  rare  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  only  military 
victory  that  could  satisfy  the  Allies  is  one  that  allowed  them  to 
disintegrate  the  Dual  Monarchy,  as  w'ell  as  detach  certain  terri¬ 
tories  from  Germany.  A  success  that  should  fall  short  of  that 
would  be  of  little  avail.  Now,  what  hopes  have  the  Entente 
Powers  of  thus  crushing  the  enemy’s  forces  in  the  field?  Attri¬ 
tion  means  slowness  in  the  process  and  incompleteness  in  the 
result.  And  attrition  is  all  that  is  now  relied  on. 

There  is  another  view,  according  to  which  the  retrocession  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France  and  the  evacuation  of  the  conquered 
territories  w'ould  suffice  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  yawms  between 
the  two  contending  groups  of  nations,  the  more  permanent 
aims  of  the  Allies  being  then  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  This 
exploit  would  fail  to  give  the  Allies  what  they  have  been  waging 
the  war  to  obtain  and  would  have  the  additional  drawback  of 
imposing  quite  as  arduous  a  task  on  the  Entente  as  is  that  of 
dismemberment.  The  notion,  cherished  by  some  Candides,  that 
Germany  might,  for  peace’  sake,  disgorge  the  booty  of  the  last 
war,  is  fatuous.  The  provinces  lost  to  France  in  1870  are  re¬ 
coverable  only  by  war,  and  the  time  is  now  or  never.  They  may 
be  wTested  from  the  Fatherland  by  military  prowess  and  retained 
by  the  heroic  French  nation  of  to-day,  but  there  is  no  reasonable 
hope  of  their  being  restored  by  a  democratised  Germany,  either 
as  an  act  of  fraternal  affection  or  by  way  of  barter  for  colonial 
possessions.  And  to  win  back  the  two  provinces  by  sheer  force 
will  require  an  effort  as  strenuous  as  to  rend  the  two  Empires  in 
fragments.  How  long  will  that  effort  take,  and  will  the  cost 
leave  a  margin  of  profit? 

Simple-minded  statesmen  imagine  that  if  the  democratic 
principle  be  once  assimilated  by  all  the  belligerents,  France’s 
demand  may  be  met  by  the  Germans  in  a  humane  spirit,  and  the 
lost  provinces  given  back  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  may 
yet  be  consulted  in  the  matter,  but  not  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
will  be  retroceded.  A  little  over  two  months  ago  the  two  Houses 
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of  Legislature  in  Strasburg  made  a  statement  through  their 
respective  speakers  which,  however  sceptically  it  may  be  received 
in  the  Allied  countries,  is  thoroughly  relied  upon  by  Germany 
as  a  deciding  factor  in  this  vexatious  problem.  The  President 
of  the  Second  Chamber,  Dr.  Eicklin  (formerly  Mayor  of  Dammer- 
kirch,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  French),  declared  solemnly  in 
presence  of  the  Statthalter  that  the  two  provinces,  while  desiring 
modification  of  their  status  within  the  German  Empire,  also 
desired  the  perpetuation  of  their  present  union  with  it.  “The 
Germans,”  said  the  Speaker,  “and  in  particular  we,  the  inhabitants 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  will  never  forget  that  the  Kaiser  by  proffering 
the  hand  of  peace  evinced  his  readiness  to  put  an  end  to  the 
calamities,  moral  and  material,  which  have  broken  in  upon  our 
land.  We  bless  every  act  calculated  to  abridge  the  war,  were  it 
only  for  a  day,  and  we  put  away  from  us  everything  which,  under¬ 
taken  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  changing  our  lot ,  in  reality  pro¬ 
tracts  the  struggle  and,  together  with  it,  our  sufferings.  The 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  its  overwhelming  majority  did  not 
desire  w^ar  and  therefore  did  not  want  this  w'ar.  What  it  strove 
for  was  the  consummation  of  its  political  status  in  the  limits  of 
its  dependence  upon  the  German  Empire,’  and,  that  settled,  to 
resume  its  peaceful  avocations.  In  this  respect  the  war  has 
changed  nothing  in  our  country.  We  make  this  confession  aloud 
and  before  all  the  world.  May  it  he  everywhere  heard,  and  may 
peace  be  speedily  vouchsafed  us.”  ^ 

The  Speaker  of  the  First  Chamber,  Dr.  Hoeffel,  also  made  a 
pronouncement  of  like  tenor,  of  which  this  is  the  pith  :  “Alsace- 
liorraine  in  particular  has  felt  how  heavily  the  war  presses  u[X)n 
us  all,  but  selfless  sacrifice  is  here,  too,  taken  for  granted.  Our 
common  task  has  knit  the  Imperial  provinces  more  closely  to¬ 
gether  than  before,  and  has  also  drawn  more  tightly  their  links 
with  the  German  Empire.”® 

According  to  these  utterances,  the  people  of  the  conquered 
provinces  have  changed  ground  since  the  year  1870.  But  the 
temper  of  the  Germans  has  remained  the  same.  The  calm 
deliberation  with  which  they  study  and  sift  projects  in  Berlin 
for  the  definite  governance  of  the  two  provinces  bespeak  the 
resolute  wdll  to  hold  them,  come  what  may.  Among  these  projects 
that  which  has  the  most  chance  of  being  adopted  would  put  an 
end  to  their  present  status,  divide  the  tw^o  territories,  and  give 
Lorraine  to  Prussia  and  Alsace  to  Bavaria.  Against  this  it  is 
objected  that  the  middle  German  States  would  resent  this  aggran- 

(1)  In  Seiner  Zugehorigkeit  Zum  Deut.schen  Reich. 

(2)  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  10th,  1917. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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disement  of  Bavaria,  but  would  not  seriously  object  to  Prussia 
incorporating  both  provinces,  for  Wiirttemberg  and  Baden  would 
be  hedged  round  by  Bavaria  if  this  realm  were  to  annex  all 
Alsace.  Another  scheme  would  make  three  parts  of  the  provinces, 
and  hand  over  Lorraine  to  Prussia,  Lower  Alsace  to  Bavaria,  and 
Upper  Alsace  to  Baden.  A  third  project  would  make  the  two 
provinces  a  full  fledged  unit  of  the  German  Federation,  but  a 
difficulty  would  arise  respecting  the  form  of  government,  which 
could  not  be  republican,  nor  yet  monarcbical  for  lack  of  the 
requisite  traditions.*  Whatever  one  may  think  of  these  proposals 
and  the  objections  to  them,  wdth  which  w'e  are  not  concerned,  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  elaborated  and  are  being  discussed  is 
significant. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  when  the  hour  of  decision 
is  at  hand,  Germany,  whose  desire  for  peace  is  growing  more 
fervid  every  day,  may  resolve  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all 
by  having  recourse  to  the  principle  inscribed  on  the  banners  of 
the  Entente  and  offer  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  That  would  be  a  master  stroke.  If  her  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  result  is  solidly  grounded,  she  might  go  further  and 
invite  outsiders  to  send  delegates  to  watch  the  wrorking  of  the 
mechanism  for  a  plebiscite.  And  then.  .  .  . 

How'  imperfectly  these  and  kindred  matters  are  realised  and 
how  lightly  they  are  handled  by  the  Allied  nations  may  be  seen 
from  the  peace  programme  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  drawn 
up  by  a  sub-committee  of  its  executive.  The  guiding  principle  of 
Labour  is  “No  annexations  and  no  indemnities,  leaving  to  each 
people  the  freedom  to  settle  its  own  destinies.”  The  ultimate 
aim  is  declared  to  be  the  abolition  of  war,  as  though  the  Far  East 
were  not  making  ready,  even  now%  for  a  future  conflict,  more 
ferocious  and  more  fateful  than  the  present  struggle.  What 
Labour  has  to  say  about  Alsace-Lorraine  is  interesting  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  utterances  of  the  two  legislative  Chambers  in 
Rtrasburg  :  “The  Conference,  profoundly  sympathising  with  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  who  have  been 
subjected  to  so  much  repression,  asks  that  they  shall  be  allow'ed 
to  satisfy  their  inflexible  desire  to  restoration  to  the  French 
Republic.”  Is  that  indeed  their  inflexible  desire?  the  Germans 
ask  tauntingly.  And,  if  not,  would  they  be  constrained  to  feign 
it?  This  peace  programme  of  the  Labour  Party  implicitly  reckons 
with  a  w'ar  of  many  years,  without  adequate  return  or  trust¬ 
worthy  security. 

(1)  It  is  worth  noting;  that  fears  are  entertained  that  if  this  solution  were 
adopted  the  Government  of  the  new  State  might  not  work  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  Empire.  See  Deutsche  Revue,  June,  1917. 
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Another  striking  instance  of  failure  to  understand  the  obvious 
is  the  secret  agreement  come  to  in  March  last  between  France 
and  the  Tsardom,  whereby  the  Eepublic  was  to  be  allowed  to 
,  convert  German  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  into  an 
autonomous  State,  to  serve  as  a  buffer,  as  though  any  such  pitiful 
contrivance  could  hold  together  for  a  tw'elvemonth  in  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Truly,  the  minds  of  the  Allies’  leaders  move  far 
apart  from  some  of  the  most  salient  realities  of  the  situation. 

To  an  unbiassed  observer,  like  myself,  a  question  suggests 
itself  which  citizens  of  the  w’ar-waging  nations  might  shrink 
from  formulating  ;  whether,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  three  years’ 
fighting  and  the  shifting  of  all  the  main  conditions,  the  problems 
which  the  belligerents  set  themselves  at  the  beginning  can  be 
solved  by  the  means  left  at  their  disposal  to-day.  These  means 
are  no  longer  military  strategy.  The  two-edged  weapon  of  the 
Allies  is  attrition,  and  Germany’s  arm  is  the  submarine.  What 
the  submarine  can  accomplish  we  may  at  most  conjecture,  but 
for  lack  of  data  we  cannot  know.  The  German  Press  computes 
the  average  loss  of  all  non-Teuton  ships  at  600,000  tons  a  month. 
The  Allied  Governments  challenge  this  total,  but  decline  to 
correct  it.  Consequently,  we  are  not  told  how  great  is  the  ton¬ 
nage  sunk  and  disabled,  nor  how  long  the  shipping  still  available 
can  hold  out  if  the  present  rate  of  destruction  remains  constant, 
and  still  less  if  it  be  increased  by  the  new  type  of  submarine 
just  commissioned.  What  the  Governments  admit,  however,  is 
that  the  outlook  is  disquieting  and  the  danger  grave.  How  grave 
one  may  infer  from  their  reluctance  to  issue  the  true  figures, 
when  confronted  with  their  professed  desired  to  take  the  nations 
into  their  confidence. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  divergences  in  the 
Coalition  and  schisms  in  each  belligerent  country.  The  alluring 
aims  which  long  nerved  the  arms  of  some  of  the  Allied  States 
have  had  to  be  repudiated,  after  America’s  entry  into  the  war 
and  Eussia’s  ascetic  revolution,  and  fervour  is  no  longer  at  white 
heat.  Annexations  are  decried  and  prohibited.  A  section  of  the 
people  have  lost  their  former  confidence  in  their  Governments, 
after  having  seen  resources  vrasted,  opportunities  missed,  lives 
sacrificed  needlessly.  Hence,  while  still  responding  with  alacrity 
to  the  call  for  further  sacrifices,  they  are  clamouring  for  estimates, 
and  counting  up  the  cost.  Labour  is  displeased  that  its  owm  ser¬ 
vices  are  under-rated  and  some  of  its  reasonable  demands  ignored. 
For  it  alone  can  fulfil  certain  indispensable  conditions,  not  only  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  also  for  the  reshaping  of  society 
after  its  conclusion.  It  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  display  greater  breadth  and  suppleness  in  their  deal- 
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ings  with  a  class  of  the  community  on  which  they  are  dependent 
for  such  success  as  is  still  attainable.  To  fail  in  this  would  be  to 
evoke  a  danger  of  unprecedented  gravity.  Already  certain  forces 
are  unobtrusively  at  work,  the  nature  and  intensity  of  which  are 
perhaps  better  understood  by  irresponsible  individuals  than  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  estimate  and  counter  them.  And  they 
do  not  make  for  optimism. 

To  conclude.  The  struggle  has  seemingly  reached  its  last 
phase.  All  nations  are  sick  of  bloodshed,  all  yearn  for  surcease 
of  the  sorrow  and  misery  of  war.  Germany,  soul-seared  and 
downcast,  is  feigning  to  have  changed  her  methods,  is  postpon¬ 
ing  her  purposes,  striving  to  retard  the  domestic  reforms  which 
the  democratic  spirit  is  calling  for.  In  her  judgment  the  moral 
fibre  of  some  of  her  adversaries  has  lost  its  resiliency,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  listen  to  peace  offers  specially  shaped  to  allure 
them.  Significant  of  much  is  the  circumstance  that  after  three 
years’  tremendous  fighting,  during  which  Great  Britain  raised 
five  and  a  half  million  men  for  the  Army,  and  half  a  million  for 
the  Fleet,  the  one  absorbing  topic  in  the  Press  is  the  prospect  of 
peace.  And  the  new  and  vigorous  offensive  just  begun  in 
Flanders  has  not  caused  the  centre  of  interest  to  shift.  For 
events  are  enlarging  the  vision  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  urge 
of  necessity  is  drawing  them  to  new  standpoints. 

One  thing  seems  certain  :  the  upshot  of  this  struggle  will  decide 
whether  or  no  Germany  shall  hold  sway  over  the  white  races. 
And  there  will  be  no  “next  time.”  For  if  the  Teutons  realise  their 
Central  Europe,  a  federal  State  will  be  created  with  a  population 
of  170-180  millions  and  an  army  of  15  million  men.  The  will  of 
that  Federation  will  prevail  without  actual  war.  For  nothing  in 
the  Europe  that  remained  could  withstand  it,  and  a  powerful  fleet 
of  super-U-boats  would  cut  off  Europe  from  America.  To  hinder 
that,  the  only  means  at  present  conceivable  is  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Central  Empires,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  now  judge,  this 
would  prolong  the  war  for  years,  necessitate  the  re-establishment 
of  harmony  between  the  Government  and  Labour  and  a  radical 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  struggle.  To  my  thinking  there  is 
no  third  solution.  “  Moral  guarantees  ”  are  not  obtainable  between 
this  and  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  would  be  worthless  if  they 
were.  T'^nloss,  then,  the  Allies  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  this  consummation,  the  sacrifices  already  made  and  still 
to  be  made  will  have  been  offered  up  in  vain. 


E.  J.  Dillon. 
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I. 

From  a  German  Standpoint. 

TdI':  collapse  of  the  rotten  structure  of  Russian  autocracy  and 
the  emergence  of  a  new  Russia,  teeming  with  chaotic  possibili¬ 
ties,  are  perhaps  the  most  portentous  consequences  which  the 
world  war  has  had  thus  far.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
— What  will  the  effect  of  this  colossal  upheaval  be  upon  Germany? 
Will  Kaiserdom  go  the  same  way  that  Czardom  has  gone?  Will 
it,  too,  crumble  to  pieces  before  the  storm  of  outraged  public 
opinion?  And  will  a  German  republic,  the  dream  of  the  patriots 
of  1848,  finally  descend  upon  us  as  the  New^  Jerusalem,  to  atone 
for  the  horrors  and  woes  which  now  are  pouring  upon  the  world 
from  the  vials  of  wrath? 

Such  men  as  Karl  Liebknecht  or  the  author  of  -/’Accuse  would 
probably  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  And  there  is 
no  telling  w'hat  dimensions  a  republican  propaganda,  directed  by 
skilful  leaders  and  fanned  by  the  distress  of  the  millions,  might 
assume.  The  only  safe  guide,  how^ever,  for  estimating  the  prob¬ 
able  success  of  such  a  republican  propaganda  is  to  be  found  in 
the  actual  strength  and  manifest  weight  of  anti-monarchical 
feeling  now'  existing  in  Germany. 

No  doubt  the  Socialist  party  has  in  years  past  habitually  taken 
a  demonstratively  anti-monarchical  stand.  Ever  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  the  party  consistently  and  on  principle  voted 
in  the  Reichstag  against  Governmental  budgets.  It  regularly 
withdrew  in  a  body  just  before  the  formal  cheers  for  the  Emperor 
wdth  w'hich  a  Reichstag  session  is  closed.  And  it  has  been  par- 

(1)  The  recent  revolution  in  Russia  hae  provoked  a  host  of  interesting 
speculations  as  to  the  effect  which  this  great  social  cataclysm  may  have  upon 
the  anti-monarchical  forces  already  in  ferment  in  Germany.  The  two  articles 
which  follow  differ  radically  in  their  vision  of  the  possible  future  trend  of 
events. 

Dr.  Kuno  Francke  presents  an  analysis  of  the  social  organisation,  political 
tendencies  and  temper  of  the  German  people  as  viewed  by  one  who  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  speaking  for  the  Germans  themselvee. 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  whose  utterances  on  the  war  have  attracted  wide 
attention,  views  the  picture  from  a  different  side,  and  lays  stress  upon  various 
factors  which  may  prove  crucial  in  bringing  about  far-reaching  changes  both 
in  the  German  State  and  in  the  fortunes  of  its  Imperial  family. 
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ticularly  unsparing  and  virulent  in  personal  criticism  of  the 
present  Emperor.  But  it  is  not  casting  doubt  upon  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  democratic  feeling  in  the  Socialist  party  when  I  say  that 
all  these  demonstrations  were,  after  all,  demonstrations  and 
nothing  more.  They  were  in  part  fit  answers  to  equally  violent 
denunciations  hurled  against  the  Socialists  by  the  Emperor,  and 
in  part  conventional  gestures  inherited  from  the  tradition  of  1848. 
With  the  vital  points  of  the  Socialist  programme  of  the  day  or 
of  the  future  these  demonstrations  had  little  to  do.  In  spite  of 
them  the  Socialists  have  taken  an  active  share  in  constructive 
political  work  in  monarchical  Germany.  For  years  Socialist 
members  of  the  Eeichstag  have  been  in  evidence  on  all  the 
important  Parliamentary  committees ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  their  colleagues  from  other  parties,  as  a  rule,  value  them 
as  particularly  effective,  well-informed,  and  eager  associates.  The 
same  is  true  of  Socialist  participation  in  communal  work ;  city 
councils,  school  commissions,  factory-inspection  boards  all  over 
Germany  have  benefited  on  a  large  scale  from  Socialist  co-oi)era- 
tion.  In  some  of  the  smaller  States,  such  as  Hesse  and  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Socialist  deputies  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  appear  occa¬ 
sionally  at  Court  functions — flirtations  with  the  provincial 
dynasties  which,  to  be  sure,  did  not  escape  censure  from  the 
stricter  adherents  of  the  orthodox  party  creed.  What  is  most 
significant  of  all — at  the  momentous  Reichstag  session  of  August 
4th,  1914,  the  Socialist  party  suspended  its  whole  traditional  policy 
of  opposition  by  voting  solidly  for  a  Governmental  Bill — the  war 
appropriation. 

What  are  the  concrete  demands  for  which  the  German  Socialist 
party  has  stood  unswervingly  during  the  last  forty  years,  as 
integral  and  fundamental  parts  of  its  vital  programme?  Briefly 
stated,  they  are  as  follows  :  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  suffrage  reform  in  Prussia,  redistribution  of  the  electoral 
districts  for  the  Reichstag,  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  principle  of  free  public  instruction  for  all,  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  militia  system  for  the  present  military  service, 
tax  reform  based  upon  the  principle  of  direct  taxation  only,  labour 
reform  based  upon  co-operation  and  the  State  and  the  labour 
unions,  eventual  nationalisation  of  the  large  industries.  None 
of  these  demands  is  fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  mon¬ 
archical  form  of  government.  In  the  prosecution  of  most  of 
them  the  Socialist  party  has  had  the  support  of  one  or  another  of 
the  parties  which  avowedly  accept  the  monarchy  as  the  form  of 
government  best  suited  to  German  conditions.  In  questions  of 
Parliamentary  reform  it  has  worked  side  by  side  with  both 
Liberals  and  Clericals.  In  educational  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
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it  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Liberals.  In  social 
legislation  and  industrial  affairs  it  has  frequently  found  itself 
though  grudgingly,  in  accord  wuth  the  Government.  Only  with 
the  Conservatives  has  it  been  invariably  and  hopelessly  at  odds. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  Conservative  party,  much  as 
it  has  done  for  the  conservation  and  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  and  much  as  it  has  thereby 
helped  to  uphold  German  economic  strength  in  the  present  war, 
has  played  in  Parliamentary  politics  of  recent  years  a  most  un¬ 
enviable  part.  In  1909  it  defeated,  in  common  with  the  Clericals, 
the  Inheritance  Tax  Bill  introduced  by  Prince  von  Biilow  in  the 
Keichstag.  Through  a  number  of  years  it  opposed  and  finally 
succeeded  in  partially  wrecking  the  great  midland-canal  scheme 
of  the  Prussian  Government,  from  foolish  fear  of  its  supposed 
injuriousness  to  the  great  landed  interests  and  from  narrow 
jealousy  of  its  expected  benefits  to  the  industrial  population.  And 
throughout  the  last  decade  it  has  stood  uncompromisingly  against 
suffrage  reform  in  Prussia.  In  the  face  of  the  overwhelmingly 
progressive  sentiment  generated  by  the  war,  the  Conservative 
party  cannot  possibly  exert  in  the  future  the  same  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  in  retarding  legislation  that  it  has  exerted  in  the  past. 
And  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  demands  of  the  Socialist  party  are 
likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  put  through  by  Parliamentary 
majorities  composed  of  Socialists,  Liberals,  and  Clericals. 

The  most  urgent  of  these  demands  at  the  present  moment 
seems  to  be  the  suffrage  reform  in  Prussia.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
untenable  situation  that,  whereas  Prussian  voters,  like  all  other 
Germans,  elect  their  representatives  in  the  German  Parliament 
(Eeichstag)  on  the  basis  of  universal  and  direct  manhood  suffrage, 
these  same  voters  should  be  restricted  in  the  elections  to  the 
legislature  of  their  own  State  (Landtag)  by  a  system  of  indirect 
suffrage  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  class  rule,  and  the  rule 
of  the  moneyed  classes  at  that.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  in  a  State 
whose  governmental  policy  in  administration  and  public  service 
has  been  traditionally  guided  by  the  principle  of  non-partisan 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  all  classes,  the  legislature  should 
be  constituted  in  such  a  manner  that  by  far  the  largest  class  of 
voters — eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  population — is  entitled  to  only 
a  third  of  the  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  and  therefore  remains 
practically  without  representation.  It  is  an  absurdity  that  in 
a  State  whose  citizens,  by  their  number,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  interest  in  public  affairs,  exert  a  leading  influence  upon  the 
policies  of  the  national  Parliament,  the  interest  in  the  elections 
for  the  State  Diet  should  have  been  forced  down  so  low  that  in 
many  districts  less  than  ten,  sometimes  even  less  than  five,  per 
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cent,  of  the  voters  exercise  their  nominal  right  to  vote.  It  is 
intolerable  that  in  a  State  whose  manufactures  and  industries 
surpass  those  of  ail  other  German  States  in  bulk  and  importance, 
and  from  whose  industrial  population  is  recruited  the  majority 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  Socialist  deputies  in  the  Eeichstag, 
the  State  legislature  should  have  only  ten  Socialist  members  out 
of  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  forty-three. 

These  facts  are  so  obvious  and  flagrant  that  the  demand  of 
radical  reform  implied  by  them  cannot  any  longer  be  ignored. 
Indeed,  the  wprds  recently  addressed  by  the  German  Chancellor 
to  the  Prussian  Conservatives,  “Woe  to  the  statesman  who 
fails  to  read  the  signs  of  the  time,”  indicate  that  they  will  not 
be  ignored.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  Prussian  Diet  based 
upon  universal  manhood  suffrage  will  be  a  dangerously  revolu¬ 
tionary  body.  Neither  the  German  Reichstag  nor  the  Bavarian 
Diet  nor  the  Diet  of  Alsace-Lorraine — all  of  them  based  upon 
universal  and  direct  manhood  suffrage — have  shown  any  tendency 
in  this  direction.  The  reconstructed  Prussian  Diet  will  take  its 
place  by  their  side  as  a  trustworthy  and  safe  organ  of  popular 
constructive  work. 

Less  unanimity  than  about  this  need  of  suffrage  reform  there 
is  likely  to  be  in  German  public  opinion  concerning  the  Socialist 
and  Liberal  demand  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliamentary 
majorities.  Many  enlightened  and  patriotic  men  in  Germany 
feel  that  a  non-partisan  Government,  a  Government  consisting 
of  members  of  all  the  influential  Parliamentary  parties,  making 
compromises  with  the  various  parties,  but  not  obliged  to  resign 
when  defeated  by  a  Parliamentary  majority,  would  be  better  able 
to  steer  a  just  course  between  the  many  conflicting  interests  repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament  than  a  Government  changing  with  the 
shifting  majorities  of  Parliament.  Considering  the  great  variety 
of  parties  in  the  German  Eeichstag,  and  the  inability  of  any  one 
of  them  alone  to  command  a  majority,  this  view  seems  rational 
and  well  founded. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  the  stress  of  the  time  will  lead  to  the 
obliteration  of  all  the  smaller  Parliamentary  factions  and  to  a 
consolidation  of  political  life  into  two  great  party  groups,  the 
reactionary  and  the  progressive.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  Government  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups 
will  be  the  logical  consequence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  to 
which  of  these  two  fundamentally  opposed  parties  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  future  will  belong.  A  remarkable  speech  which 
Herr  Dernburg,  the  former  Colonial  Secretary  and  during  several 
months  of  the  war  the  principal  spokesman  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  United  States,  recently  delivered  before  a 
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meeting  of  the  Progressive  People’s  Party  at  Breslau,  is  a  sig- 
nificant  indication  of  the  Liberal  thought  now  prevailing  in 
Government  circles.  It  contained  these  words  : — 

“  The  more  we  give  ourselves  to  the  State  the  stronger  is  our  feeling  in 
favour  of  personal  right  and  personal  freedom.  The  more  the  State  fills  our 
lives  the  more  must  we  take  part  in  the  settling  of  its  destiny  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  direction  in  which  it  goes,  and  all  the  more  urgently 
must  we  demand  that,  where  all  give  the  same  and  the  utmost,  political 
injustice,  social  inequality,  and  out-of-date  castes  be  thrown  overboard  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  new  Germany  is  here  and  requires  its  house. 
Let  us  build  it.  Do  not  let  us  delay.” 

How  soon  or  to  what  extent  the  Socialist  demand  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Swiss  militia  system  in  place  of  the  present  form 
of  military  service  will  be  fulfilled  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say. 
For  this  is  not  a  question  of  internal  politics  alone ;  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  must  be  approached  with  due  regard  to  international 
conditions,  and  can  be  solved  only  by  international  agreement. 
It  seems,  however,  likely  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  leave  all 
Europe  so  exhausted  both  in  men  and  material  that  another  war 
will  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  at  least  a  generation  to  come. 
In  that  case — a  sad  comfort  for  all  the  misery  visited  upon  the 
present  generation — constructive  peace-thought  will  be  given  time 
to  take  hold  of  the  masses,  and  with  it  will  come  the  general  con¬ 
viction  that  armament  on  the  scale  maintained  during  our  time 
by  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  must  be  stopped.  We  may 
therefore  cherish  the  hope  that  some  kind  of  universal  disarma¬ 
ment,  both  on  land  and  sea,  wdll  in  not  too  distant  a  future  be 
forced  upon  Europe. 

Surely,  no  people  would  welcome  this  delivery  from  the  military 
incubus  more  readily  than  the  Germans ;  for  Germany,  owing 
to  her  central  position,  has  had  to  be  particularly  on  guard  against 
possible  enemies,  and  has  felt  the  burden  of  this  strain  most 
severely.  With  the  ever-present  danger  of  invasion  by  superior 
armies  from  the  east  or  west  eliminated,  Germany  could  content 
herself  with  a  military  organisation  such  as  suffices  in  Switzerland 
to  uphold  national  security.  But  the  principle  of  some  kind  of 
universal  military  service,  I  trust,  will  not  be  set  aside,  nor  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  loyalty  to  the  monarchy  now  pervading 
the  army  will  be  lessened.  Both  the  acceptance  of  universal 
military  service  and  the  loyalty  to  monarchical  tradition  have 
affected  German  character  so  deeply  and  have  added  so  much  to 
its  firmness,  soberness,  discipline,  and  readiness  for  action  that 
it  would  be  shortsighted  statesmanship  to  replace  these  incentives 
for  public  usefulness  by  others  not  yet  tried. 

It  w'ould  be  futile  to  attempt  a  detailed  forecast  of  the  course 
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which  the  realisation  of  the  other  points  of  the  Socialist  pro¬ 
gramme  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  is  likely  to 
take.  The  least  prospect  for  success  probably  can  be  held  out 
to  the  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  much  as 
the  success  of  this  movement  is  to  be  desired.  The  difficulty  is 
that  in  Church  matters  Conservatives  and  Clericals  are  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  stand  together,  so  that  the  coalition  of  Socialists,  Liberals, 
and  Clericals,  which  may  be  depended  upon  as  basis  for  reform 
in  Farliamentary, and  military  matters,  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  most  that  for  the  present  can  be 
hoped  for  is  that  the  progressive  current  of  the  time  will  infuse 
new  life  into  the  Churches  also ;  and  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied 
if  greater  toleration,  at  least,  is  practised  by  them  than  hereto¬ 
fore  toward  dissenters  and  unbelievers,  and  if  the  social  and 
official  ostracism  of  persons  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  orthodox 
Church  organisations  comes  to  an  end. 

The  wddest  scope,  on  the  other  hand,  for  successful  reform  is 
opened  to  the  Socialist  programme  of  social  and  industrial  legis¬ 
lation,  for  there  is  hardly  a  problem  belonging  to  this  domain  in 
the  solution  of  which  sheer  necessity  will  not  bring  about  a  part¬ 
nership  between  the  Socialists,  the  Government,  and  most  of 
the  other  Parliamentary  parties.  The  war  has  given  a  terrible 
proof  of  how  imperatively  the  safety  of  the  national  existence 
demands  the  conservation  of  human  power.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  lesson  will  be  utilised  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  a  labour  policy  doing  its  utmost  not  only  to  protect  the  work¬ 
man  against  injuries  from  capitalist  exploitation,  but  to  increase 
in  every  way  his  physical  and  mental  capacity  for  production 
and  good  citizenship.  The  war  has  given  a  very  impressive 
illustration  of  the  value  of  co-operation  between  the  great  labour 
organisations  and  the  Government.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Government  will  take  radical  measures  to  make 
this  co-operation  a  permanent  force  in  public  life,  by  obtaining 
for  the  labour  organisations  statutory  influence  upon  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  large  manufactures  and  the  methods  for  increasing 
industrial  efficiency.  The  war  has  demonstrated  the  possibility 
and  usefulness  of  Government  control  of  a  vast  number  of  formerly 
private  forms  of  production.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this 
experience  will  facilitate  in  due  time  the  fulfilment  of  the  Socialist 
demand  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  largest  industries,  such  as 
coal  and  iron  mining  and  the  great  electric  and  chemical  con¬ 
cerns.  In  short,  the  progressive  socialisation  of  Germany  looms 
up  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  w^ar  and  as  the  consummation 
of  a  working  programme  for  all  constructive  parties. 

The  carrying  out  of  all  these  reforms  will  indeed  create  a  new 
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Germany,  but  it  will  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy. 

Can  it  reasonably  be  denied  that  the  extraordinarily  high  state 
of  public  organisation  and  individual  efficiency  by  which  Germany 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  outstripped  most  other  nations 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  the  result  of  the  moral  self-discipline 
ingrained  in  the  German  people  through  centuries  of  monarchical 
tradition?  No  princely  family  has  been  a  better  representative 
of  this  tradition  than  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  Hohenzollerns 
have  had  their  faults ;  not  all  of  them  have  lived  up  to  the 
high  ideals  of  Suum  cuique  and  of  non-partisan  justice  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  traditional  tenets  of  their  domestic  policy. 
But,  quite  apart  from  the  personal  character  of  the  individual 
rulers,  the  Hohenzollern  principle  of  unflinching  service  to 
the  State  and  of  the  training  of  the  individual  to  public 
responsibilities  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  Prussian  administra¬ 
tion  throughout  the  centuries.  There  is  not  a  sphere  of  German 
life  which  has  not  been  affected  by  it.  It  was  the  Prussian  type 
of  pedagogy,  Prussian  exactness,  methodicalness,  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  which — modified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  freer  and  more  human 
ways  of  the  South  Germans — made  the  German  schools  of  the 
nineteenth  century  unequalled  training-grounds  of  scholarship 
and  public  usefulness.  It  was  the  Prussian  type  of  city  adminis¬ 
tration  which,  beginning  with  the  days  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg, 
during  the  last  hundred  years  gradually  transformed  and 
modernised  the  antiquated,  patriarchal  conditions  of  the  old  Hause 
towns  and  other  survivals  of  medieval  burgherdom  and  infused 
all  German  cities  with  a  new  and  vigorous  community  spirit.  .\nd 
it  was  the  Prussian  monarchy  which,  by  its  far-seeing  Zollverein 
policy  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  unity  and  industrial  co-operation  of  the 
various  German  States ;  which  in  the  second  half  of  the  century, 
by  bold  strokes  of  diplomacy  and  military  prowess,  achieved  the 
welding  together  of  all  Germany  into  a  powerful  political  organisa¬ 
tion  ;  and  which  in  our  own  time  took  the  first  comprehensive 
legislative  measures  toward  the  establishment  of  social  peace  and 
the  bridging  over  of  the  fatal  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labour. 

It  has  often  been  said  before,  but  it  needs  to  be  said  again, 
that  the  constructive  work  done  in  contemporary  Germany  under 
the  lead  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  German  people  for  the 
enlightenment,  the  prosperity,  and  the  moral  discipline  of 
all  classes  of  the  population  has  been  of  a  grade  never  excelled 
by  any  nation  or  in  any  age.  Nowhere  was  there  to  be  found 
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before  the  war  less  poverty  or  popular  degradation  than  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Nowhere  is  there  a  more  widely  diffused  respectability 
of  domestic  conditions,  a  more  general  desire  for  education,  a 
more  general  insistence  on  good  workmanship.  Nowhere  does 
there  exist  greater  integrity  of  public  service  or  less  abuse  of 
Parliamentary  positions  for  private  gain.  Nowhere  does  the  law 
and  the  everyday  administration  of  justice  guard  more  carefully 
the  rights  of  the  socially  or  economically  inferior.^  Nowhere  do 
universities,  theatres,  academies  of  art,  conservatories  of  music, 
and  similar  institutions  serve  wdth  greater  ardour  or  intenser  con¬ 
sciousness  the  national  ideal  of  a  people  united  in  high  visions 
and  aspirations.  All  this  is  closely  bound  up  with  what  Ger¬ 
mans  feel  for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  and  its  part  in  building 
up  a  great  and  powerful  Empire ;  and  all  of  it  will  help  to  prevent 
a  violent  disruption  of  the  monarchical  foundations  of  the 
German  constitution. 

As  has  often  been  observed,  Germ.an  life  does  not  centre  in 
Berlin  in  the  same  way  that  English  and  French  life  centres  in 
London  and  Paris.  Munich  and  Dresden,  Stuttgart  and  Karls¬ 
ruhe,  Darmstadt  and  Weimar  are  in  many  ways  independent  from 
the  intellectual  drift  of  the  capital.  They  are  little  capitals  them¬ 
selves,  intellectually  as  well  as  politically  ;  they  represent  territorial 
and  ethnic  shades  of  divergence  in  the  German  character.  And 
in  all  these  small  and  smallest  German  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  republics  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck — which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  strongly  gravitate  toward  Prussia — in  all 
these  States  the  consciousness  and  pride  of  territorial  independence 


(1)  On  this  point  I  am  permitted  to  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  :  “Particularly  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  administration  of  justice  in  Germany 
gives  adequate  security  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  in  petty  litigation.  There 
is  no  greater  blemish  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  than 
the  wholly  inadequate  provision  for  such  matters  except  as  legal  aid  societies 
do  something  in  the  way  of  charity  that  ought  to  be  done  as  of  right.  In 
Germany  the  Arntsrichter  conducts  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  Bureau  of 
Justice,  w'here  everyone  may  be  assured  of  receiving  the  protection  of  the  law 
in  even  the  most  trifling  matter.  Perhaps  an  American  reader  would  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  best  if  it  were  brought  home  to  him  that  all  litigation  in 
Germany  is  handled  very  much  as  probate  matters  are  handled  in  those  parts 
of  our  country  where  the  probate  judges  confer  informally  with  the  parties, 
advise  them  as  to  their  rights,  and  assist  them  in  properly  presenting  their 
claims  to  the  tribunal,  so  that  it  is  only  in  large  nlatters  where  the  litigation 
justifies  employment  of  a  legal  representative  that  attorneys  or  counsel  are 
necessary.  Nothing  could  be  in  more  striking  contrast  than  the  proportion 
between  judges  and  lawyers  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
country  the  litigant  must  employ  a  lawyer  whether  the  amount  of  his  claim 
justifies  it  or  not.  In  Germany  she  can  get  advice  from  what  amounts  to  a 
Bureau  of  Justice  maintained  by  the  State,  and  only  needs  a  lawyer  in  cases  in 
which  employment  of  a  lawyer  is  worth  while.” 
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are  supported  by  the  provincial  dynasties  and  find  their  cherished 
visible  symbol  in  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
what  these  little  courts  have  done  for  German  literature  and 
art.  It  is  im^xissible  to  dissociate  the  great  classic  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  court  life  of  Weimar.  Kichard 
Wagner,  Baireuth,  and  Munich  are  names  indissolubly  linked 
together.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  tendencies  in  contenijxirary 
German  architecture  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  court  of  Darm¬ 
stadt.  But  not  only  in  literature  and  art,  in  every  form  of 
thinking  and  living  are  these  small  dynasties  the  legitimate 
guardians  of  national  treasures,  of  local  custom,  of  popular  tradi¬ 
tion,  of  provincial  individuality.  Is  it  probable  that  they  will  be 
lightly  set  aside  to  make  room  for  unknown  and  colourless  repub¬ 
lican  functionaries? 

The  Germany  of  the  future,  I  believe,  will  not  be  a  republic; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  German  people  think 
that  the  monarchy  has  forfeited  its  right  of  leadership  either 
before  this  war  or  during  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  Socialists  will  come  to  be  the  dominant  party 
and  that  their  ascendancy  will  force  all  other  parties  to  compro¬ 
mises  with  their  democratic  programme. 

There  lies  before  me  a  remarkable  book,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  the  autumn  of  1915,  which  is  symptomatic  of  the  direction  in 
which  things  are  tending  in  Germany.  It  is  entitled  Die  Arheiter- 
schaft  im  neuen  Deutschland  {The  Working  Class  in  the  New 
Germany),  and  consists  of  twenty  essays  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  questions  concerning  the  political,  social,  economic,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  reconstruction  of  Germany.  The  editors  are 
tw'o  men  whose  names  could  not  have  been  found  together  on  the 
same  title-page  before  the  war ;  one  is  the  librarian  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Lords,  the  other  is  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  German  Labour  Unions.  Of  the  contributors,  ten 
are  prominent  Socialist  party  leaders,  editors  of  Socialist  news¬ 
papers,  presidents  or  secretaries  of  labour  unions ;  the  other  ten 
are  high  Government  officials  or  well-known  professors  of  history, 
economics,  philosophy,  and  theology  in  German  universities.  All 
contributors  are  men  of  indisputable  weight  and  authority.  The 
one  fundamental  thought  running  through  the  twenty  essays  is : 
we  must  maintain  after  the  wmr  what  the  war  has  given  us — a 
common  hope  and  a  new  faith  in  the  German  people. 

Kuno  Francke. 

(Emeritus  Curator  of  the  Germanic  ^D^seunl, 
Harvard  University.) 
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A  Reply  from  the  Entente  Standpoint. 

Dr.  Kuxo  Francke  propounds  an  interesting  and  vital  question. 
Upon  its  rightful  solution  probably  depends  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  for  some  generations,  and  certainly  the  true  welfare  of 
Germany. 

To  most  readers  in  England  and  America  his  reply  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  and  unconvincing.  It  contradicts  the  logic  of  events 
and  is  based  upon  ante-hcUum  conditions,  which  will  never  return. 

The  most  sagacious  statesman  that  Germany  ever  gave  to  the 
world — although  by  no  means  the  noblest — Prince  Bismarck,  was 
not  disposed  to  accept,  as  Dr.  Kuno  Francke  does,  the  inevitability 
I  of  assumptions  from  prior  conditions.  Thus,  in  1867,  when  Count 
von  ^loltke  advocated  a  declaration  of  war  against  France  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  w’as  “abeolutely  unavoidable  within  the  next 
five  years,”  Bismarck,  as  recorded  in  his  Memoirs,  replied  ; — 

“The  personal  conviction  of  a  ruler  or  statesman,  however  well  founded, 
that  war  would  eventually  break  out,  could  not  justify  its  promotion.  Un- 
_  foreseen  events  might  alter  the  situation  and  avert  what  seemed  inevitable.” 

Again,  in  1875,  when  the  same  war  party  at  Potsdam,  which 
precipitated  this  terrible  war,  was  then  urging  the  Iron  Chancellor 
to  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  crush  France,  just  as 
the  stricken  gladiator  was  struggling  to  his  feet  after  the  debacle 
of  1870,  Bismarck  (the  Memoirs  once  more  are  the  authority) 
again  remarked  ;  — 

"No  one  can  look  into  the  cards  held  by  Providence.” 

On  another  occasion  Bismarck  made  a  pregnant  suggestion,  the 
following  of  which  by  his  successors  would  have  avoided  this 
world  war,  for  when  he  was  addressing  the  Reichstag  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th,  1888,  in  replying  to  the  same  military  cabal,  who  were 
again  urging  an  immediate  war,  Bismarck  replied  :  — 

“Tf  in  the  end  we  proceed  to  attack,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imponderables, 
wliieii  weigh  more  heavier  than  material  weights,  will  be  on  the  side  of  our 
i  enemies  whom  we  have  attacked.  ‘  Holy  Russia  ’  will  be  enraged  by  the 

'  attack.  France  will  bristle  to  the  Pyrenees  with  weapons.  The  same  thing 

will  happen  everywhere." 

I  This  distinction  between  the  ponderables  and  the  “imponder¬ 
ables,”  which  the  man  of  “blood  and  iron  ”  was  wise  enough  to 
i  recognise,  is  largely  ignored  by  the  apologists  for  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty,  and,  as  I  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  suggest, 
the  question  propounded  by  Doctor  Francke  will  be  answered 
j  not  by  the  influence  of  the  ponderables,  upon  which  he  largely 
j  rests  the  conclusions  of  his  interesting  and  suggestive  article,  but 
!  of  the  imponderables,  to  which  he  gives  scant  recognition. 
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Indeed,  his  article  has  the  indicia  of  Prussian  propaganda.  Thus 
he  naively  ignores  the  vital  element  in  the  problem — viz.,  Ger¬ 
many’s  possible  defeat.  He  also  assumes  a  basic  false  premise 
— viz.,  that  the  anti-monarchical  tendencies  of  the  German 
Socialist  party  are  only  theatrical  “demonstrations,”  and  without 
serious  purpose,  from  which  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  he 
desired  to  draw  and  endeavours  to  make  it  palatable  to  his 
readers  by  so  sugaring  the  pill  as  to  suggest  that  the  liberal  and 
beneficent  Hohenzollern  regime — God  save  the  mark !— will 
voluntarily  give  to  Germany  a  more  democratic  government.  It 
may  be  here  noted  that  the  profuse  promises  of  internal  reforms, 
made  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor  last  Easter,  having  been 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  Junker  caste  and  its  newspaper  organs, 
performance  has  been  postponed  until  “after  the  war.” 

In  all  this  Doctor  Francke  is  not  necessarily  disingenuous ;  he 
is  simply  over-zealous,  as  the  civilised  world  has  found  nearly  all 
German  intellectuals  to  be  in  this  world  crisis. 

His  article  w'ould  be  more  illuminating  if  he  had  told  us  what 
would  happen  to  the  Imperial  Government  if  the  war’s  result 
should  be  for  Germany  a  Jena  and  not  a  Sedan.  He  also  fails 
to  tell  us  w'hat  the  German  citizen  wdll  think  w’hen  he  learns 
the  full  truth  as  to  its  origin,  and  when  he  realises,  as  realise  he 
must  in  due  time,  that  Germany  could  have  avoided  this  war, 
with  all  its  infinitely  tragic  suffering,  had  its  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  shown  any  yielding  spirit  to  the  almost  pathetic  pleading 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  for  a  peaceful  adjustment 
of  the  controversy.  The  deliberate  deceit  then  practised  upon  the 
German  people  wdll  also  be  an  element  in  the  reckoning. 

The  assumed  solidarity  of  the  German  people  in  this  contest 
undoubtedly  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  they  were 
taught  and  inflamed  by  the  baseless  fiction  that  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  Government’s  “mediatory”  influences  to  avert  war, 
Russia  had  struck  a  treacherous  blow.  When  they  learn  that 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France  proposed  mediation,  a  concert 
of  the  Powers,  a  reference  to  The  Hague  tribunal,  and  even  con¬ 
ceded  that  Austria  should  so  far  proceed  in  its  w'ar  against  Servia 
as  to  hold  Belgrade  as  a  hostage  for  its  good  behaviour,  and  that 
Austria,  instigated  by  Germany,  would  not  yield  to  any  of  these 
peaceful  suggestions,  but  insisted  upon  the  imposition  of  its  will 
at  any  hazard,  then  it  is  possible  that  the  German  masses  will 
be  less  concerned  about  the  domestic  political  problems,  which 
Doctor  Francke  discusses,  and  more  w'ith  the  criminal  folly  of 
this  atrocious  war,  and  the  responsibility  of  their  autocratic 
Government  for  all  its  unprecedented  horrors. 

To  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  German  Republic,  without  con- 
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sidering  a  possible  defeat  for  Germany  or  even  a  stalemate,  is 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  play  of  Hamlet  while  wholly  ignoring 
the  psychology  of  the  young  prince.  Doctor  Francke’s  readers 
would  be  more  interested  and  edified  if  he  would  now  supplement 
his  article  and  tell  us  frankly  what  will  be  the  effect  of  defeat 
upon  a  ruined  and  impoverished  Germany,  whose  first-born  are 
slain  and  the  lintels  of  one-sixth  of  whose  homes  are  splashed 
with  the  very  life  blood  of  the  nation. 

Let  him  further  analyse  the  state  of  the  German  mind  when 
it  realises,  whether  it  is  victorious  or  defeated,  that  the  brand 
of  Cain  is  upon  it  and  that  it  is  driven  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  from  the  Eden  of  civilisation,  as  one  upon  whom  is 
the  “primal,  eldest  curse,  a  brother’s  murder.”  To  the 
materialists  among  the  German  people  the  thought  is  not  likely 
to  be  comforting  that  the  possible  economic  supremacy  of  the 
world  w’as  thrown  away  in  an  utterly  needless  and  avoidable  war, 
as  to  the  causes  for  which  the  German  people  were  kept  in  darkest 
ignorance  by  a  censored  Press  and  which  was  suddenly  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  a  military  clique,  of  which  the  Kaiser  is  the  titular 
head. 

When  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  is  it  likely  that  the  German 
citizen  will  give  his  first  attention  only  to  such  domestic  problems 
as  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament,  suffrage  reform  in 
Prussia,  redistribution  of  the  electoral  districts  for  the  Keichstag, 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  a  militia  system  instead  of 
obligatory  universal  service,  to  which  Doctor  Francke  refers? 
Ultimately  all  these  crying  needs — so  essential  to  true  liberty — 
are  likely  to  have  his  very  practical  attention  ;  but  if  human  nature 
counts  for  anything,  the  honest  German  patriot  will  first  call  his 
rulers  to  a  stern  reckoning  for  deluging  Germany  with  blood  in 
a  wholly  causeless  and  fruitless  war. 

If  Doctor  Francke  has  considered  this  phase  of  the  question, 
he  has  been  strangely  silent  about  it.  Possibly  he  may  still 
believe  that  Germany  will  be  the  victor,  and  if  such  unhappily 
be  the  case — which  may  God  forbid ! — then  I  assent  to  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  German  Eepublic  is  an  improbability  within  the 
life  of  the  present  generation,  for  it  is  an  unhappy  fact,  which 
those  who,  like  the  writer,  once  admired  Germany  and  still 
admire  her  nobler  but  submerged  self,  that  the  besetting  sin  of 
its  politics  has  been  a  gross  materialism. 

No  other  nation  has  been  so  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
Machiavellian  principle,  that  “nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 

I  took  occasion,  in  my  analysis  of  the  diplomatic  documents  in 
The  Evidence  in  the  Case,  to  call  attention  to  the  significant  fact 
that  the  reader  of  this  diplomatic  correspondence 
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“  must  be  impressed  with  the  different  point  of  view  of  the  two  groups  of 
disputants.  Both  the  written  and  oral  communications  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  representatives  failed  to  suggest  at  any  time  a  note  other  than  one 
of  selfish  nationalism.  We  search  in  vain  for  the  most  distant  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  at  large  had  any  legitimate  interest  in  the  con¬ 
troversy.  The  insistent  note  which  Austria  sounded  was  that  its  interests 
required  its  punitive  action  against  Servia,  even  though  the  peace  of  the 
world  were  thereby  sacrificed,  and  that  of  Germany  repeated  with  equal 
insistence  that  its  ‘  closest  interests  ’  summoned  it  to  the  side  of  Austria.” 

The  purely  selfish  attitude  remains  true  after  three  years 
of  the  war.  Never  in  any  of  the  diplomatic  communications, 
which  have  been  addressed  by  Germany  to  other  nations,  has  there 
been  any  recognition  of  the  sacred  demands  of  justice  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  but  the  theory  has  always  been  that  if  it  were 
for  Germany’s  interest  to  pursue  a  certain  course,  such  interest 
was  a  complete  justification  of  the  means,  however  unprecedented 
and  atrocious. 

This  has  generally  been  the  spirit  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 
The  rape  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great  has  been  held  up  to 
generations  of  German  school-children  as  just  because  it  was 
successful  and  for  the  interests  of  Germany.  The  immense  and, 
in  some  respects,  deserved  admiration  for  Prince  Bismarck  was 
never  diminished  an  iota  by  his  shameless  confession  of  his  per¬ 
fidy,  not  only  to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  but  even  to  his  king, 
when  he  converted  the  Ems  message  from  a  conciliatory  reply  to 
an  arrogant  affront  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  precipitating 
a  war  between  Germany  and  France.  That  he  openly  exulted 
in  this  base  act  has  never  diminished  in  Germany  the  Bismarck 
cult,  with  its  fitting  indicia  of  monstrous  and  barbaric  Denhnals, 
as  crude  in  art  as  in  morals. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  history  of  Germany  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  if  she  shall  be  successful  in  this  war  the 
success  will  not  be  regarded  as  fully  justifying  both  its  origin  and 
all  its  incidental  methods,  at  which  the  whole  civilised  world 
stands  aghast.  In  that  event  the  Kaiser  will  undoubtedly  emerge 
from  the  titanic  conflict  a  second  Napoleon,  and  with  reason,  for 
Napoleon  never  encountered  a  more  formidable  coalition  than 
has  the  German  Kaiser,  and  it  should  be  freely  recognised  that  he 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  war  with  stupendous  energy  and 
heroic  strength.  Apparently  ho  has  not  been  a  mere  figurehead, 
but  a  true  “king  of  men,”  and  the  news  that  from  time  to  time 
leaks  out  from  Germany  is  not  surprising,  that  the  Kaiser  for 
the  moment  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  even  though  they 
may  have  lost  any  illusions  about  the  heroic  proportions  of  the 
Crowm  Prince. 

A  victory  for  Germany  w'ould  thus  be  in  all  probability  the 
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end,  for  at  least  a  generation,  of  any  hope  for  a  liberal  government 
for  that  ill-fated  land.  Germany  would  then  be  the  first  Power 
in  the  world  and,  like  Napoleon,  w’ould  have  to  defend  its  position, 
and  to  do  this,  an  even  greater  concentration  of  power  in  its 
Imperial  Government  W'ould  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  re¬ 
forms  spoken  of  by  Doctor  Francke  would  be  quickly  forgotten. 
“When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  w'ould  be  ” — but  “the 
proverb  is  something  musty.” 

But  does  not  this  reasonable  inference  from  the  hypothesis  of 
victory  carry  with  it  as  a  necessary  corollary  an  opposite  but 
equally  reasonable  deduction  from  the  hypothesis  of  defeat? 
Unless  the  experience  of  history  means  little,  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  wdll  reap  the  benefits  of  a  successful  war  and  will  bear 
the  burdens  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  Of  all  this,  as  I  have  said. 
Doctor  Francke  naively  says  nothing. 

Having  thus  ignored  the  vital  element  in  the  problem,  Doctor 
Francke  proceeds  with  an  inaccurate  premise,  which  is  the  very 
basis  of  his  argument.  While  admitting  that  the  Socialist  party 
in  Germany  has  in  years  past  “habitually  taken  a  demonstratively 
anti-monarchical  stand,”  he  yet  blandly  assumes  that  its  activities 
in  this  respect,  carried  on  for  many  decades  in  the  very  teeth  of 
drastic  law's  which  curb  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  are,  “after 
all,  demonstrations  and  nothing  more.”  He  instances  the  fact, 
so  significant  to  most  reasonable  men,  that  at  each  session  of  the 
Keichstag  for  many  years  the  Socialist  party,  representing  more  than 
four  million  German  voters,  and  therefore  representing  the  largest 
element  of  its  citizenship,  regularly  withdrew  in  a  body  from  the 
Reichstag  before  the  formal  cheers  for  the  Emjieror  were  given, 
and  he  adds  that  the  members  of  this  party  have  always  been 
“particularly  unsparing  and  virulent  in  personal  criticism  of  the 
present  Emperor.”  All  this,  however,  is  “demonstration  and 
nothing  more.” 

If  it  were  the  custom  in  America  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appear  at  the  close  of  every  session  of  Congress, 
and  if  a  majority  of  its  representatives  were  accustomed  to  with¬ 
draw  ostentatiously  before  his  appearance,  w'e  should  naturally 
assume  that  there  was  a  very  deep-seated  feeling  against  the 
President  and  the  system  that  he  represented  ;  but  Doctor  Francke 
so  far  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  these  striking  manifestations 
by  the  German  Socialists  as  to  suggest  that  they  must  be  taken 
purely  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  The  fact  that  the  Socialist  party 
in  Germany,  representing  mainly  the  opposition  to  monarchical 
absolutism,  has  grown  in  the  teeth  of  the  Kaiser’s  stormy 
anathemas  from  763,000  votes  in  1887  to  4,250,000  votes  in  1912 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  demonstrations  were  something 
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more  than  merely  Parliamentary  firiesse,  as  Doctor  Francke 
assumes. 

To  him  it  is  most  significant  that  at  the  momentous  session  of 
the  Reichstag  on  August  4th,  1914,  the  Socialist  party  voted 
solidly  for  the  war  appropriation. 

To  me  this  statement  has  little  significance.  If  true,  it  would 
only  mean  that  at  a  time  w’hen  the  German  people  believed  in 
good  faith  that  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France  had  treacher¬ 
ously  attacked  peace-loving  Germany,  the  Socialist  members  of 
the  Reichstag  voted  for  an  appropriation  to  defend  the  very 
existence  of  their  country.  What  else  could  they  do?  What  else 
would  any  members  of  a  representative  party  do?  Even  if  they 
w'ere  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  conflict,  they  would  natur¬ 
ally  resolve  the  doubt  in  favour  of  their  own  country.  Even  if 
they  w’ere  certain  that  the  allegation  of  a  treacherous  attack  were 
false,  yet  a  “condition,  not  a  theory,  confronted  them.”  Germany 
was  at  war.  It  w’as  plainly  a  life-and-death  struggle.  Upon  no 
class  of  the  German  people  did  this  struggle  fall  more  heavily 
than  upon  the  class  that  the  Socialists  represented.  For  them 
to  vote  for  a  war  appropriation  was  the  most  natural  course  under 
the  circumstances  and  can  in  no  way  be  significant  in  determining 
whether  they  did  so  with  any  kindlier  feeling  toward  the  Imperial 
rdgime. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  Socialist  members  did  not  vote  for 
the  war  loan.  Some  absented  themselves  and  some  refused  to 
vote.  While  it  was  given  out  that  the  party’s  representatives 
had  voted  unanimously  for  the  war  credit.  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht— 
that  “bravest  of  the  brave,”  to  whom  be  immortal  honour!— 
wrote  to  the  Bremen  Burger  Zeitung  with  reference  to  this 
canard  as  follows  :  — 

“In  order  to  prevent  the  origination  of  an  inadmissible  legend,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  put  on  record  that  the  issues  involved  gave  rise  to  diametrically 
opposite  views  within  our  parliamentary  party  and  that  these  opposing  views 
found  expression  with  a  virulence  hitherto  unknown  in  our  deliberations. 
It  is  therefore  entirely  untrue  that  the  assent  to  the  war  credits  was  given 
unanimously.  When  the  second  war  loan  was  proposed  on  December  2nd 
fifteen  of  one  hundred  members  refused  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  war  loan 
and  others  voted  for  it  in  deference  to  a  party  caucus  after  having  uttered 
their  protest  in  such  caucus.’’ 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note — for  it  has  been 
largely  ignored  or  forgotten — that  the  German  Socialist  party 
denounced  the  w-ar  in  unmeasured  terms  in  that  fateful  last  week 
of  July,  1914. 

On  July  25th  the  party  formally  announced  that  “the  war  fury, 
unchained  by  Austrian  imperialism,  is  setting  out  to  bring  death 
and  destruction  over  the  whole  of  Europe.”  It  condemned  the 
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frivolous  war  provocation  of  the  x\ustro-Hungarian  Government, 
and  added  that  its  demands  upon  Servia  “are  more  brutal  than 
have  ever  been  put  to  an  independent  State  in  the  world’s  history 
and  can  only  he  intended  deliberately  to  provoke  tear.” 

On  July  29th  twenty-eight  Social  Democratic  mass-meetings 
were  called  in  Berlin  and  a  resolution  was  passed  denouncing  the 
war.  One  of  these  twenty-eight  meetings,  it  is  said,  had  an 
attendance  of  seventy  thousand  men.  In  Stuttgart  the  Socialists 
threatened  to  declare  a  general  strike  as  a  protest  against  the  war. 

The  editorials  from  Vorwaerts,  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialists, 
are  even  more  striking.  On  July  25th,  1914,  it  denounced  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  as  “shameless,”  and  stated  that  it  was  “an 
act  of  criminal  frivolity  on  the  part  of  the  German  Press  to  urge 
on  its  dear  allied  comrades  to  the  last  extremities  in  their  lust 
for  war.”  It  proclaimed  that  in  Berlin  “there  is  being  played 
just  as  dangerous  a  game  as  in  Vienna.” 

On  the  26th  it  denounced  Austria’s  Servian  ultimatum  as  “a 
scandalous  surprise,”  and  on  the  27th  spoke  of  the  policy  of 
Germany  as  foolhardy  in  supporting  Austria’s  insane  desperado 
politics. 

On  the  28th  it  commended  the  proposition  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
for  mediation  and  arbitration  by  the  four  neutral  Powers,  and  on 
the  29th  again  placed  the  blame  on  Austria  and  denounced  its 
own  Government  for  rejecting  the  British  mediation  plans.  It 
denounced  the  German  Foreign  Office  for  declining  to  support 
the  proposition  of  England  and  Eussia  for  a  temporary  cessation 
of  Austrian  hostilities,  and  prophetically  added  that  this  would 
place  upon  the  German  Government  “the  most  awful  responsi¬ 
bility  before  its  own  people,  before  the  foreign  nations,  before  the 
forum  of  the  world’s  history.”  It  further  said  that  it  wms  within 
the  power  of  the  German  Kaiser  to  preserve  peace,  but  added — 

“that  the  indications  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  camarilla  of  war  lords  is 
working  with  absolutely  unscrupulous  means  ...  to  carry  out  their  fearful 
designs  to  precipitate  an  international  war,  to  start  a  world-wide  fire,  to 
devastate  Europe.” 

On  July  29th  it  said  :  — 

“And  in  England,  too,  the  impression  is  quite  general  that  the  German 
Kaiser  bears  the  blame,  that  it  lay  in  his  power,  as  ally  and  adviser  of 
Austria,  to  shake  war  or  peace  out  of  the  folds  of  his  toga,  and  England  is 
right.  In  the  present  situation  William  II.  holds  the  outcome  in  his  hands, 
lie  have  always  been  and  always  will  be  opponents  of  monarchical  rule.” 

Let  my  readers  remember  that  this  was  said  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Socialistic  party — probably  written  by  its  leader,  Karl 
Liebknecht — and  that  that  party  represents  nearly  twice  as  many 
votes  as  the  next  largest  political  group. 
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On  July  31st,  after  the  declaration  of  martial  law  and  partial 
mobilisation,  Vorwaerts  justified  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  turn 
Servia  over  to  Austria  and  denounced  its  own  Government  for 
unreservedly  supporting  the  policy  of  Austria,  which  it  declared 
was  “utterly  without  conscience.”  On  August  1st  it  held  that 
Russia’s  mobilisation  did  not  excuse  Germany  for  such  summary 
action.  On  August  3rd  it  condemned  the  members  of  the 
Socialistic  party  who  had  voted  for  the  first  wmr  credit. 

On  the  voting  of  the  second  war  credit  in  December,  1914, 
fifteen  Socialistic  members  of  the  Reichstag  out  of  one  huncirea 
and  eleven  members  of  that  party  refused  to  vote.  Liebknecht 
voted  “No,”  and  made  this  explanatory  statement  : — 

“This  war,  which  none  of  the  peoples  interested  wanted,  was  not  declared 
in  the  interests  of  the  Germans  or  of  any  other  people.  It  is  an  imperialist 
war  for  capitalisation  and  domination  of  the  world  markets,  for  political 
domination  of  important  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  for  the  benefit  of  bankers 
and  manufacturers.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  race  of  armament.s  it  is  a 
preventive  war  provoked  conjointly  by  the  war  parties  of  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  obscurity  of  semi-absolutism  and  secret  diplomacy.  It  is 
also  a  Bonaparte-like  enterprise  tending  to  demoralise  and  destroy  the 
growing  labour  movement.  That  much  is  clear  despite  the  cynical  stage 
management  designed  to  mislead  the  people.  This  is  not  a  defensive  war. 
We  cannot  believe  the  Government  when  it  declares  it  is  for  the  defence  of 
the  Fatherland.” 

Again  and  again  in  subsequent  debates  in  the  Reichstag  this 
superlatively  brave  man — as  brave  as  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
— although  brutally  jeered  at  and  howled  down,  attempted  to  tell 
the  German  people  the  truth,  until  he  was  sent  to  the  front  and 
finally  thrown  into  prison.  The  treatment  thus  accorded  to  this 
noble  tribune  of  the  people,  the  outrageous  system  of  preventive 
arrests,  whereby  thousands  have  been  thrown  into  prison  without 
charges  or  trial,  the  employment  of  hordes  of  ix)lice  spies,  the 
suppression  of  free  speech  and  of  free  Press,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  if  there  is  in  Germany  the  condition  of  harmony 
among  parties  and  political  groups  which  Doctor  Francke  affects 
to  believe,  then  it  is  peace  of  the  Warsaw  variety. 

Doctor  Francke  seems  to  me  to  have  omitted  the  strongest 
argument  for  his  thesis.  That  argument  is  the  psychology  of  the 
German  people.  Its  concept  of  the  province  of  government  differs 
radically  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  To  the  German,  the  individual  is  made  for  the  State,  and 
to  the  Englishman,  Frenchman,  and  American  the  State  is  made 
for  the  individual. 

Germany  is  therefore  the  land  of  Verhoten,  and  individual 
judgment  is  submerged  in  the  assumed  greater  judgment  of  the 
State  to  an  extent  that  does  not  prevail  in  countries  where  the 
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forces  of  individualism  have  greater  play.  Each  system  has  its 
own  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Germany’s  wonderful 
efficiency,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
;s  largely  due  to  this  spirit  of  collectivism,  while  in  America  the 
spirit  of  individualism  is  at  times  carried  to  unreasonable  lengths 
and  leads  to  inefficiency,  class  rancour,  and,  at  times,  mob 
tjTanny.  With  all  its  faults,  I  prefer  the  American  system,  for 
it  is  something  to  be  free. 

The  varying  results  of  the  two  forms  of  government  are  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  in  the  psychology  of  their  soldiers.  No  fair-minded 
man  can  withhold  admiration  for  the  magnificent  struggle  that 
Germany  has  made  in  its  fight  against  half  the  world.  The  grey- 
clad  soldiers  have  gone,  with  songs  of  the  Fatherland  on  their 
lips,  to  their  graves  as  to  their  beds.  The  strength  of  the  German 
soldier  is  more  in  the  mass  and  less  in  individual  initiative,  for  I 
believe  that  this  war  has  demonstrated  that,  man  for  man,  the 
British  and  French  soldier  as  an  individual  is  a  better  soldier  than 
the  German,  just  as  the  American  athlete  is  a  better  athlete  than 
the  German  athlete,  although  collectively  a  German  athletic  body 
is  incomparable  in  its  discipline  and  collective  effort.  If  I  am 
challenged  for  giving  my  reasons  for  accrediting  the  French  poilu 
or  the  English  Tommy  with  superior  power  as  an  individual 
soldier,  my  reply  is  Verdun  and  Somme.  Again  and  again  the 
Prussian  Guard  has  been  driven  out  of  seemingly  impregnable 
]X)sitions,  as  at  Contalmaison,  by  British  clerks  and  artisans  of 
one  year’s  training. 

This  extreme  docility  of  discipline  and  complete  subjection  to 
the  will  of  the  State  denies  to  the  German  citizen  that  genius 
for  revolt  which  is  generally  found  in  the  land  of  individualism. 
The  average  German  citizen  would  regard  as  rank  folly  a  revolt 
against  constituted  authority  growing  out  of  a  “tuppenny  ’’  stamp 
on  tea.  To  him  Burke’s  fine  phrase,  “A"ou  must  pardon  some¬ 
thing  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,”  would  be  what  Bismarck  said  of  all 
democracy,  a  “blubbering  sentimentality.” 

Reasoning  from  the  past,  when  revolts  in  Germany  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  temporary  and  ineffective,  the  possibility  of  a  German 
Republic  through  revolution  must  be  regarded  as  small;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  psychology  of 
the  German  people  to-day  is  not  necessarily  that  which  existed 
on  August  1st,  1914.  The  possibility  of  a  German  Eepublic 
through  revolution  wdll  necessarily  depend  uixjn  the  spirit  of  the 
soldiers  when  they  return  from  the  trenches,  and  if  defeat  shall 
be  their  ^wrtion,  who  can  confidently  say  that  the  remnant  of 
the  Kaiser’s  mighty  legions  may  not  call  the  supreme  war  lord 
to  a  stern  reckoning.  Is  Doctor  Francke  so  sure  that  the  stock — 
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even  though  it  be  a  “  saving  remnant  ” — which  gave  Carl  Sclmrz 
to  America  and  Heine  to  Paris,  does  not  still  exist  to  bring  about 
a  more  successful  revolt  against  Kaiserdom  than  that  of  1848? 

It  must  also  be  recognised  that  a  German  republic  may  be, 
either  for  a  victorious  or  a  defeated  Germany,  an  imperious  neces¬ 
sity.  Doctor  Francke’s  article  calmly  assumes  that  the  attitude 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  Germany,  which  existed  in  August, 
1914,  will  continue  to  exist  when  the  war  is  ended.  In  this 
assumption  he  is  clearly  erroneous.  This  is  no  ordinary  war, 
fought  for  mere  economic  advantage  or  territorial  aggrandisement ; 
it  is  a  life-and-death  struggle  betw^een  proud  and  great  nations, 
and,  most  unfortunately,  the  methods  of  warfare  have  led  to  a 
hatred  and  bitterness  such  as  the  world  has  not  known  since  the 
Thirty  Years’  War. 

Whether  victorious  or  defeated,  Germany  is  likely  to  suffer 
for  many  years  from  a  social  and  economic  boycott,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  inspired  by  any  Government,  but  the  voluntary  acts  of 
thousands  of  individuals  with  whom  the  feeling  of  resentment 
is  keen  and  bitter.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  many  years 
before  any  Frenchman  or  Briton  will,  without  urgent  necessity, 
have  business  relations  with  Germans.  Travel  betw'een  the 
countries  will  be  paralysed,  for  few  Frenchmen  or  Britons  will 
enter  Germany  and  still  fewer  Germans  will  be  welcomed  in 
France  or  Great  Britain. 

The  conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  the  material  prosperity 
of  Germany  wdll  suffer  immeasurably  for  years  to  come  from 
this  economic  and  social  boycott.  Is  it  unlikely  that  when  this 
fact  is  clearly  taken  into  account  and  when  it  is  further  recog¬ 
nised  that  much  of  the  resentment  of  the  world  would  disappear 
if  Germany  w^ere  to  transform  its  autocratic  monarchy  into  a 
republic  or  limited  monarchy  by  dethroning  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  that  the  business  interests  of  Germany  will  find  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  suggest  in  no  unmeaning  way  that,  as  Germany  sacri¬ 
ficed  itself  for  the  prestige  of  the  Kaiser,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Kaiser  could  profitably  sacrifice  his  crown  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  people? 

When  France  recognised  that  Napoleon  was  an  impediment 
to  any  fellowship  in  the  European  family  of  nations,  its  leading 
marshals  promptly  requested  the  abdication  of  the  great  Emperor, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  German  captains  of  industry— 
the  Ballins  and  the  von  Gwunners — may  find  it  necessary  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  w^hen  German  ships  lie  rotting  at  their  docks, 
when  manufactories  are  idle,  and  banks  are  sw'ept  away  wdth  a 
hurricane  of  financial  disaster,  to  suggest  to  their  Imperial 
master  that  the  greatest  service  that  he  could  render  Germany 
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would  be  to  abdicate.  Even  as  I  write  a  cable  from  Berlin 
is  published  in  the  daily  Press,  which  states  that  the  agitation 
for  immediate  liberalisation  of  Germany  is  growing  daily  and 
that  newspapers  which  heretofore  were  strongly  conservative  are 
DOW  urging  democratic  reform.  To  this  is  added  the  statement 
issued  by  Professor  Otto  Kuntze,  the  well-known  historian  and 
hitherto  violent  Conservative,  who  says  : — 

“We  Prussians  cannot  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  Germany,  of  Europe 
and  of  the  whole  world  and  resist  liberalisation.  We  are  threatened  with 
dangerous  isolation  from  the  world’s  people.” 

Doctor  Francke’s  argument  also  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
the  continuance  of  the  Imperial  Government  will  necessarily  rest 
with  the  German  people.  Time  will  tell  whether  this  is  so.  Un¬ 
less  the  publicists  of  England  and  France  have  greatly  changed 
their  minds  since  last  summer,  then  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Allies  shall  be  successful  in  this  war,  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  fate  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  will  rest  with 
the  Allies,  and  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
determination. 

While  the  Eomanoffs  were  upon  the  throne  of  Russia,  little  w'as 
publicly  said  on  this  subject  in  Paris  and  London,  but  none  the 
less  there  was  a  settled  determination  that  when  the  time  came 
to  discuss  peace,  such  discussion  would  be  with  the  representatives 
of  the  German  people  and  not  with  the  Hohenzollern  regime. 
This  will  simply  follow  the  precedent  set  by  Kaiser  William  the 
First — the  noblest  of  the  Hohenzollerns — and  his  great  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  1870,  when  they  disclaimed  war  against  the  French 
people.  The  world  has  awakened  to  the  truth  of  the  remark 
which  Napoleon  made  at  St.  Helena  when  he  said  :  — 

“I  made  the  mistake  of  my  career,  when  I  had  the  opportunity,  that  I 
did  not  remove  the  Hohenzollerns  from  the  throne  of  Prussia.  As  long  as 
this  house  reigns  and  until  the  red  cap  of  liberty  is  erected  in  Germany, 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe.” 

So  strong  was  this  feeling  last  summer  that  it  was  then 
seriously  considered  w’hether  an  immediate  declaration  should  not 
be  made  by  the  Allies  that  no  peace  would  be  concluded  with  the 
Hohenzollerns.  Added  strength  has  been  given  to  this  deter¬ 
mination  by  President  Wilson,  who  has  admirably  drawn  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  and  the 
German  people,  and  even  a  cursory  reading  of  his  war  message 
of  April  2nd  justifies  the  impression  that  in  this  respect  the 
United  States  is  in  accord  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  Even 
more  pointed  was  the  President’s  scathing  denunciation  of 
Kaiserism  in  his  Flag  Day  speech.  This  is  symptomatic  of  a 
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world-wide  demand.  As  in  1814  the  cry  rang  through  Europe 
“enough  of  Bonaparte,”  so  to-day  a  weary  and  suffering  world 
looks  upon  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  with  a  loathing,  of  which 
Doctor  Francke  evidently  has  little  appreciation,  and  angrily  cries, 
in  the  wnrds  of  Voltaire,  “  E era's ez  Vinfdme !  ” 

I  do  not  pretend  to  any  gift  of  prophecy.  If  anyone  four  years 
ago  had  predicted  the  events  of  the  interim  he  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  lunatic,  and  no  one  can  confidently  predict  the 
events  of  the  next  four  years.  Germany  may  remain  an  empire, 
and  no  one  can  ignore  the  possibility  that  in  the  shuffling  of  the 
cards  the  Kaiser  may  retain  his  throne,  with  or  without  his 
present  powers.  But  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given  it  is  at 
least  equally  possible  that  with  the  defeat  of  Germany  the 
Emperor  wull  share  the  fate  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  strongest 
reason  for  this  belief  is  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent 
German,  when  this  war  is  ended,  that  the  only  hope  of  a  durable 
peace,  and  the  only  possibility  for  Germany  to  enjoy  on  equal 
terms  fellowship  with  the  free  States  of  the  world,  lies  in  the 
abolition  of  its  mediaeval  monarchy,  and  the  substitution  either 
of  a  limited  monarchy  with  a  different  dynasty,  or  a  republic. 
Prussia  is  not  the  only  German  State.  Saxony,  Baden,  Bavaria 
— never  too  friendly  to  Prussia — may  have  something  to  say  when 
they  realise  that  the  dethronement  of  Prussian  power  is  a  sine 
qua  non  of  a  lasting  peace. 

I  may  add  the  final  prediction  that  a  German  republic  or  a 
limited  monarchy,  minus  the  Hohenzollerns,  would  be  w-elcomed 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  free  nations  and  would  mean  more 
for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  than  any  other  cause. 

James  M.  Beck. 

(Formerly  Assistant  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States.) 


WHAT  WOULD  NELSON  HAVE  DONE?  II.^ 


What  would  Nelson  and  his  companions  in  arms  have  said  if 
they  could  contemplate  the  small  losses  which  the  Allies  have 
sustained  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  above-water  vessels 
of  the  German  Fleet,  apart  from  submarines — quite  another  issue? 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  a  comprehension  of  the  problem 
of  the  defence  of  maritime  commerce  that  the  two  subjects  should 
not  be  confused,  since  they  are  separate  and  distinct.  It  may 
be  admitted  at  once  that  the  provision  made  in  the  one  case  did 
not  suffice  in  the  other  ;  the  diseases,  to  employ  a  medical  analogy, 
are  not  alike — submarineitis  being  new'  and  unexplored — and,  as 
experience  has  shown,  they  call  for  different  remedies.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  projx)sed  to  deal  with  the  defence  of  British  sea¬ 
borne  commerce  against  above-water  attack — that  is,  by  cruisers, 
either  regular  or  converted. 

Complaint  w’as  made  in  many  quarters  before  the  war  opened 
because,  owing  to  the  policy  of  concentration  of  British  naval 
force  in  the  principal  strategic  area,  a  number  of  slow,  poorly 
armed  cruisers,  sloops,  and  gunboats,  without  vertical  armour, 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  outer  seas.  It  was  pro¬ 
phesied  that  German  cruisers  would  break  out  from  the  North 
Sea  and  that  the  British  Isles  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
starvation  owing  to  their  depredations  on  the  trade  routes.  It 
was  also  asserted  that  the  German  cruisers  already  on  foreign 
stations  would  make  sorry  havoc  with  British  merchantmen. 
Laments  were,  in  particular,  raised  over  the  scrapping  of  non¬ 
fighting  ships  which  “showed  the  flag,”  it  being  suggested  that 
the  new  policy  involved  loss  of  prestige. 

The  matter  will  repay  careful  examination  in  the  light  of 
experience.  Long  before  the  British  Government  or  the  nation 
was  conscious  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  of  the  significance 
of  tlie  German  naval  expansion,  the  Admiralty  had  studied  every¬ 
thing  bearing  upon  the  new  problem  wdiich  was  suddenly  presented. 
The  German  menace,  in  the  first  place,  consisted  of  the  strong 
battle  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  contemplated  under  the  Navy  Act  of 
1900,  and,  in  the  second,  of  the  very  large  cruiser  force  which  the 
Germans  proposed  to  create,  one  section  being  associated  with  the 


(1)  The  first  article  on  “What  Would  Nelson  Have  Done?”  appeared  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  of  August,  1917. 
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main  battle  fleet  and  the  other  distributed  so  as  to  act  from  selected 
bases  in  foreign  waters.  At  the  time  when  this  legislation 
received  the  signature  of  the  Kaiser — on  June  14th,  1900 — the 
British  Fleet  was  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
inherited  from  the  Napoleonic  era — that  is,  before  the  advent  of 
steam  and  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
man-of-war  :  — 

European  Waters. 

The  main  battle  force  of  the  Empire  was  concentrated  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  consisted  of  ten  battleships,  two  large 
cruisers,  eight  small  cruisers  or  gunboats,  six  torpedo  gunboats, 
and  eight  destroyers.  There  also  existed  in  home  waters  what 
was  known  as  the  Reserve  Squadron,  comprising  ten  of  the 
oldest  battleships,  which  were  only  partially  manned  and  were 
distributed,  except  during  manoeuvres,  at  the  principal  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  they  were  styled  coast  and  port  guard 
ships,  and  associated  with  them  were  two  big  cruisers  and  two 
smaller  ones.  These  vessels  cruised  together  only  for  about 
a  month  in  the  summer,  and  not  always  then,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  were  dotted  round  the  coast,  having  little  or  no 
war  value.  Linking  the  so-called  Reserve  Squadron  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  Channel  Fleet.  It  contained  eight 
battleships  and  four  cruisers.  Its  mission  was  to  act  as  a  rein¬ 
forcement  in  time  of  war  either  in  home  waters  or,  as  then 
seemed  more  probable,  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  it  was  not 
ready  for  instant  action  owing  to  the  composition  of  its  crews, 
w'hich  included  a  large  number  of  boys  undergoing  the  final 
stage  of  their  training.  It  was  recognised  that  the  crews 
would  have  to  be  readjusted  to  war  conditions  before  the 
Channel  Fleet  engaged  an  enemy  and  that  would  have  involved 
returning  to  home  ports  and  considerable  delay.  It  spent  most 
of  its  time  outside  home  waters,  ringing  the  changes  on  Vigo 
and  other  Spanish  ports,  Lisbon,  Lagos,  Gibraltar,  and 
Madeira,  with  one  annual  trip  to  Port  Mahon.  There  was 
consequently  no  fully  commissioned  and  trained  naval  force  in 
home  waters,  and  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  was  very 
small  in  contrast  with  the  Grand  Fleet  of  to-day. 

Foreign  Squadrons. 

In  contrast  with  the  w^eakness  in  British  waters,  the  squadrons 
abroad  were  large,  though  mainly  composed  of  weak  ships.  The 
number  of  vessels  on  each  station  was  as  follows  :  — 

China  Station. — Battleships,  3;  1st  class  cruisers.  5;  2n<i  class  cruisers, 
3;  3rd  class  cruisers,  2;  sloops,  &c..  14;  destroyers,  .5. 
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East  Indies  Station. — 2iid  class  cruiser,  1;  3rd  class  cruisers,  3;  sloops, 
&c.,  3;  torpedo  guubofits,  2  (1  in  reserve  at  Bombay);  obsolete  coast  defence 
sliips,  2  (1  in  reserve  at  Bombay). 

Cape  Station. — Obsolete  battleship,  1  (in  reserve  at  Cape  Town);  1st  class 
cruiser,  1;  2nd  class  cruisers,  3;  3rd  class  cruisers,  8;  sloops,  &c.,  5.  (One 
1st  class,  one  2nd  class,  two  3rd  class  cruisers  had  been  temporarily  detached 
from  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean  Squadrons  on  account  of  the  South 
.African  War.) 

North  America  and  West  Indies  St.ation. — Obsolete  coast  defence  ship,  1 
(in  reserve  at  Bermuda);  1st  class  cruiser,  1;  2nd  class  cruisers,  4;  3rd  class 
cruisers,  3;  sloops,  &c.,  6;  destroyer,  I. 

Pacific  Station. — 1st  class  cruiser,  1;  2nd  class  cruisers,  3;  sloops,  &c.,2; 
destroyer,  1. 

.Australian  Station. — 1st  class  cruiser,  1;  3rd  class  cruisers,  8  (obsolete 
or  obsolescent,  one  being  in  reserve  at  Sydney);  sloops,  3;  torpedo  gun¬ 
boat,  1. 


The  Fleet  in  Heseeve. 

.\  large  proportion  of  the  nien-of-war  of  tlie  country  were 
kept  in  the  home  ports  unmanned.  Ifoughly,  the  proportion 
maintained  in  the  personnel  between  officers  and  men  at  sea 
and  officers  and  men  in  home  waters  either  in  the  naval  depots, 
in  the  coast  and  port  guard  ships,  or  undergoing  training  was 
half  and  half. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year  preparations  were  commenced  for 
mobilising  a  proportion  of  the  reserve  ships,  the  actual  mobilisa¬ 
tion  taking  place  two  or  three  months  later,  and  manoeuvres 
following.  The  process  involved  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
over  a  long  period,  and  then  the  reserve  ships,  with  scratch 
crews  unfamiliar  with  engines  and  fighting  equipment,  went  to 
sea  to  reinforce  either  the  Channel  or  the  Reserve  Squadron,  the 
latter  having  also  been  brought  up  to  war  strength  with  addi¬ 
tional  officers  and  men.  Mr.  J.  R.  Thurslield,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  writers  on  naval  affairs,  who  was  the  principal  Times 
correspondent  in  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1900.  criticised  this 
theory  of  mobilisation.^ 

“The  more  homogeneous  a  squadron  is,  the  more  perfectly  it  is  trained  in 
the  qualities  and  aptitudes  which  belong  to  its  homogeneous  character,  the 
more  inexpedient  is  it  to  dilute  it  with  a  sudden  and  improvised  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  inferior  and  heterogeneous  ships.  Such  a  policy  reduces  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  tactical  training  to  an  absurdity.  It  assumes,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  fighting  fleets  we  keep  at  sea  are  not  strong  enough  to 
fight  until  they  are  reinforced;  in  the  second  place,  that  such  reinforcements 
may  consist  of  quite  inferior  ships,  newdy  commissioned,  untrained  in  fleet 
evolutions,  and  manned  by  crews  unaccustomed  to  work  together;  in  the 
third  place,  that  such  reinforcements,  so  organised,  afford  an  access  of 
numerical  strength,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  tactical 


(1)  Xaval  Annual,  IbOl. 
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mobility  and  the  change  of  tactical  method  imposed  on  the  fleet  so  rein, 
forced.  .  .  . 

“To  train  a  homogeneous  fleet  in  tactics  which  it  can  never  pursue  in  war, 
because  it  will  be  rendered  heterogeneous  by  reinforcement  the  moment 
when  w'ar  is  imminent,  is  practically  to  declare  either  that  tactical  training 
is  worthless,  or  that  newly  organised  fleets  can  learn  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
about  it  in  the  very  short  interval  which  in  future  wars  is  likely  to  precede 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  only  sound  and  logical  policy  is 
permanently  to  maintain  our  fighting  fleet  in  alt  respects  on  the  footing  of 
instant  readiness  for  war.” 

At  that  time  the  war  efiiciency  of  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force 
was  sacrificed  in  order  to  continue  the  policy  of  “showing  the 
flag.”  The  Fleet  in  the  main  strategic  areas  was  in  consequence 
always  short  of  oflicers  and  men,  and  the  manning  system  was 
defective,  as  successive  manoeuvres  illustrated.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Admiralty,  with  Lord  Fisher  as  its  inspiring  force, 
reached  the  only  sound  conclusion  in  view  of  the  development 
of  naval  policy  in  Germany.  If  the  trade  routes  were  to  he 
protected,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  overwhelming  force 
in  the  North  Sea  in  order  to  prevent  German  cruisers  breaking 
out  from  their  home  ports;  secondly,  on  every  foreign  station,  a 
superiority  of  force  had  to  be  maintained  over  the  ships  stationed 
there  by  the  Germans,  regard  being  had  also  to  the  general 
international  situation  and  the  demands  of  our  commerce. 

In  1904  a  beginning  was  made  in  changing  the  British  battle 
front  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea  and  in  readjnst- 
*  ing  foreign  squadrons  to  the  fresh  conditions  which  were  then 
coming  into  view.  The  whole  naval  situation  was  resurveyed 
and  in  consequence  it  was  determined  to  call  home  a  large 
number  of  ships  of  old  types — too  weak  to  fight  and  too  slow  to 
run  away.  The  officers  and  men,  numbering  about  11,000,  who 
were  thus  set  free  were  utilised,  in  part  to  create  the  instantly 
ready  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Grand  Fleet  of  to-day,  and  in 
part  to  found  the  nucleus  crew  system  for  vessels  in  reserve. 
In  the  Admiralty  memorandum  explaining  the  new  policy  it 
was  remarked  : — 

"  It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  whenever  a  portion  of  tho  Fleet  has  been 
specially  commissioned  for  manoeuvres,  the.  only  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  during  these  manoeuvres  have  been  in  connection  with  the  ships  so 
specially  commissioned.  The  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  personnel 
have  worked  smoothly  and  quickly,  and  the  ships  have  been  commissioned 
and  have  proceeded  to  sea  within  the  specified  number  of  hours,*  but  during 
the  manoeuvres  the  number  of  small  mishaps  in  connection  with  the 
machinery  of  the  specially  commissioned  ships  has  always  been  much  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  ships  in  commission. 

(1)  The  actual  mobilisation  was  always  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  Dockyards,  a  matter  of  months,  during  which  such  vessels  as  were 
to  be  commissioned  were  repaired. 
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“There  has,  however,  never  been  any  mystery  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
distinction.  During  the  great  expansion  of  the  Fleet  which  has  been  taking 
place  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  never  been  able 
to  retain  at  home  a  proportion  of  the  'personnel  of  the  Navy  sufficient  to 
keep  the  ships  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  in  such  perfect  condition  that  on  mobilisa¬ 
tion  for  war  they  could  feel  confident  that  there  would  be  no  mishaps  to  the 
machinery  on  first  commissioning,  nor  have  the  newly  commissioned  crews 
had  sufficient  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  innumerable 
details  which  go  to  make  up  what  may  be  called  the  individuality  of  the 
ship.  Year  after  year  the  Board  have  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
proposing  to  Parliament  large  additions  to  the  personnel  (additions  which 
Parliament  has  freply  granted),  but  the  increase  in  the  number,  size,  and 
horse-power  of  the  ships  in  commission  has  more  than  swallowed  up  the 
increase  in  the  personnel,  and  consequently  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
ships  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  has  not  yet  been  made.” 

In  face  of  those  conditions  the  Admiralty  began  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  of  redistribution  of  the  naval  forces.  The  apparent 
effect  of  those  measures  was  to  leave  a  greatly  reduced  number 
of  inen-of-w'ar  on  foreign  stations,  and  it  seemed  to  many  persons 
tliat  British  oversea  commerce  was  being  exposed  to  great  danger. 
The  fears  which  were  entertained  w’ere  w'ell  grounded  if  the 
central  force,  the  Grand  Fleet  concentrated  in  the  main  strategic 
area  for  the  purpose  of  “containing”  the  main  fleet  of  Germany, 
with  its  complement  of  swift  cruisers,  was  inadequate  for 
that  object.  It  became  the  preoccupation  of  the  Admiralty  in 
succeeding  years  to  strengthen  the  Grand  Fleet  so  as  to  remove 
that  possibility.  That  engine  of  war  was  designed  to  achieve  most 
of  the  purposes  for  which  naval  force  exists,  including  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  routes.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  blockading 
force,  as  an  anti-invasion  force,  and  as  a  commerce  protection 
force.  In  that  way,  the  problem  of  defending  British  commerce 
in  time  of  war  against  the  ix)tential  enemy  was  reduced  to  modest 
proix)rtions,  and  the  Admiralty  in  its  disposition  of  ships  on 
foreign  stations  was  able  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  pro¬ 
vision  need  be  made  only  for  dealing  with  such  German  vessels  as 
might  happen  to  be  at  sea  in  the  various  distant  sea  areas  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  with  such  merchant  liners  as  might  be 
converted  on  the  high  seas.  In  short,  the  nation  obtained  an  in¬ 
stantly  ready  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  as  a  screen  for  every  sea, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provision  was  made  for  such  a  margin 
of  force  in  distant  waters  as  the  strength  of  the  German  squadrons 
necessitated  from  time  to  time. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  as  a  commonplace  the 
Admiralty’s  solution  of  the  commerce  defence  problem  now  that  it 
can  be  viewed  in  retrospect.  It  is  forgotten  that  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war  the  policy  was  bitterly  attacked  in  many  quarters 
by  professed  students  of  naval  affairs.  The  critics  failed  to  realise 
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the  efficiency  and  simplicity  of  the  strategic  scheme,  and,  in  view 
of  political  circumstances  and  the  desire  not  to  embitter  Anglo- 
German  relations  so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  escaping 
from  under  the  shadow  of  w’ar,  no  adequate  defence  could  be 
made  in  public  of  the  naval  measures  adopted  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century  to  facilitate  rapid  mobilisation.  In  Parliament  it 
looked  as  though  the  Admiralty  case  had  gone  by  default.  The 
critics  made  much  of  the  failure  to  show  the  British  flag ;  the 
nucleus  crew  system  was  held  up  to  scorn. 

War  has  since  supplied  the  supreme  test  to  the  various  steps 
taken  between  1904  and  1914  to  adapt  the  Fleet  to  the  new 
strategical  situation  and  to  fit  it  to  perform  its  mission.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  ignore  the  complementary  action  to  train  the 
new'  fleets  as  they  were  never  trained  before ;  to  devote  increased 
attention  to  gunnery ;  to  improve  torpedo  tactics  and  signalling ; 
and  to  raise  generally  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  to  war  pitch 
after  a  period  of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  wdth  all  its  dangers. 
All  those  measures  w'ere  part  of  a  co-ordinated  scheme  w'hich 
was  can'ied  out  gradually  in  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

The  success  of  the  Admiralty’s  reforms  depended,  first  and  last, 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  military  blockade  with  a  measure 
of  perfection  never  attained  in  any  former  war.  Until  the  Grand 
Fleet  took  up  its  war  stations  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
British  Fleet  had  never  maintained  a  w'atertight  military  blockade, 
with  the  result  that  the  merchant  navy  suffered  heavy  losses. 
The  blockades  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  were 
leaky  as  sieves.  Enemy  ships  passed  out  of  port  to  attack  British 
commerce  and  returned,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  unscathed. 
There  w'ere  no  submarines  or  destroyers  in  those  days,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  blockading  squadrons,  owing  to  unfavourable  winds 
and  other  circumstances,  often  fell  far  short  of  success  and  suffered 
seriously  under  the  ordeal,  as  the  correspondence  between  the 
admirals  at  sea  and  the  naval  authorities  ashore  reveal.  A  memo¬ 
randum  draw'n  up  by  Captain  Sir  Henry  Popham  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  which  was  to  witness  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  forms 
an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  blockades  of  that  period. 
He  reminded  the  Admiralty  that  the  peril  of  these  islands  being 
invaded  had  been  greatly  reduced  owing  to  the  success  of  the 
volunteer  movement ;  “not  only  every  city,  but  even  every  parish 
and  hamlet  is  now  in  a  state  of  military  array ;  and  the  different 
corps  of  volunteers  are  so  perfect  in  all  the  evolutions  as  to 
become  the  admiration  of  the  first  officers  in  this  country.”  This 
officer  then  continued  ;  — 

“  Under  such  military  preparation,  therefore,  little  is  to  be  apprehended 
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from  invasion,  but  much  is  to  be  dreaded  by  a  continuance  of  that  system 
of  blockade  that  has  already  been  proved  to  be  practically  imperfect,  and 
likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  this  country. 
The  greatest  evil  to  be  apprehended  is  that  of  disaffection  from  a  continued 
state  of  watching,  harassing,  and  almost  a  total  privation  of  those  comforts 
and  relaxations,  which,  in  the  most  material  degree,  constitute  the  happiness 
and  fix  the  content  of  a  British  seaman;  but,  independent  of  this,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  our  ships,  the  expense  of  stores,  of  watering  and  victualling  by 
transports,  of  losses  in  the  different  transportations,  and  the  total  destruction 
of  all  our  boats,  are  calamities  that  increase  in  so  great  a  ratio  as  to 
threaten  the  annihilation  of  the  fleet  in  a  few  years,  because  we  have  scarce 
the  means  of  providing  for  all  these  casualties  if  the  ships  were  even  at 
anchor  in  our  own  ports,  instead  of  obstinately  braving  the  elements  off  the 
enemy’s  coasts. 

“It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  opportunities  arise  which  enable 
the  enemy  to  elude  our  most  enterprising  vigilance;  and,  therefore,  I  do 
think  that  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  principal  ports  will  be  a  measure  of 
the  soundest  policy  and  expediency;  and  to  such  a  one  we  ought  to  resort  to 
put  us  in  a  state  of  efficiency  to  meet  the  various  resources  of  France  while 
she  is  so  unembarrassed  by  continental  difficulties  as  to  be  enabled  to  direct 
all  her  energies  to  the  destruction  of  our  Navy.” 

Lord  Barham,  the  experienced  sailor  who  was  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  accepted  Popham’s  conclusions  and  drew  up  a 
memorandum,  of  which  a  draft  exists  in  his  own  handwriting. 
“The  blockade  during  the  winter  months  to  be  given  up,  but 
renewed  again  the  ensuing  summer.  The  whole  to  be  kept  in 
readiness  for  sea.  The  ships  most  in  want  of  refitting  to  be  taken 
in  hand  immediately  on  their  coming  in,  and  added  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  ships  as  they  are  got  ready.”  Provision  was  made  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  terminals  of  trade  routes  and  for  a  string  of  cruisers 
to  form  a  system  of  communication  from  Falmouth  to  Gibraltar. 
“By  these  means  I  think  we  shall  be  perfectly  safe  at  home ;  our 
ships  and  seamen  will  have  rest  and  refreshments ;  the  trade  will 
be  protected,  the  enemy  annoyed,  and  by  the  measures  we  are 
taking  our  number  of  ships  will  be  increased.”  The  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  changed  the  naval  situation,  and  in  the  following  spring 
Barham  left  the  Admiralty.  This  document  constitutes  an 
admission  of  the  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  blockading 
the  enemy  during  the  winter  months,  and  it  constitutes  also  a 
confession  of  the  imperfection  of  the  blockading  system,  the 
results  not  justifying  the  strain  on  the  personnel  and  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  ships.  For  twenty-one  years  the  British  mer¬ 
cantile  marine,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  seamen  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  suffered  heavy  depredations;  there  were  no  sub¬ 
marines,  but  the  losses  at  sea  were  greater  after  Trafalgar  than 
they  were  before,  though  between  1805  and  1815  the  strength 
of  the  Navy,  in  ships  and  men,  was  increased  year  by  year  down 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
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The  exj^eriences  of  our  forefathers  may  be  contrasted  with  ad¬ 
vantage  with  our  own.  The  British  strategic  scheme  which  came 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1014,  was  based  on 
the  intention  of  “containing”  the  High  Seas  Fleet  of  Germany, 
with  its  complement  of  small  swift  cruisers,  and  preventing 
armed  merchantmen,  in  the  enemy’s  North  Sea  ports,  escaping 
on  to  the  trade  routes.  For  the  rest,  there  remained  the  men- 
of-war  which  the  Germans  had  already  in  foreign  waters.  The 
following  statement  reveals  the  strength  of  the  German  forces 
on  foreign  stations  when  war  was  declared  : — 


Far  East 

Scharnhorst 

Gneisenau 

95  ...  ... 

Emden 

99 

Niirnberg... 

99 

litis  ' 

)  ^  ...  ... 

Jaguar 

...  ... 

Tiger 

99  ••• 

Luchs 

9  9  •  •  •  •  •  • 

S.  90\ 

99  •••  ••• 

Taku  J 

Australasia 

Geir 

•••  ••• 

Cormoran  j 

West  African  Coast  ... 

Eber 

East  African  Coast  ... 

Konigsberg 

West  Coast  of  America 

Leipzig 

East  Coast  of  America 

Karlsruhe 

9  9  9  9 

Dresden  ... 

Armoured  cruiser  (22 ‘5  knots) 
Armoured  cruiser  (22'5  knots) 
Light  cruiser  (24  knots) 

Light  cruiser  (23  knots) 

Gunljoats  (old) 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Gunboats  (oldy 

Gunboat  (old) 

Light  cruiser  (23 '5  knots) 
Light  cruiser  (23  knots)  at¬ 
tached  to  China  Squadron 
Light  cruiser  (28  knots) 

Light  cruiser  (24  5  knots) 


For  a  time  some  of  these  German  ships,  as  well  as  a  group  of 
converted  liners,  offered  a  menace  to  British  commerce,  but  if  all 
the  “scrapped  cruisers”  under  the  British  ensign  formerly  on 
duty  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — possessing  neither  adequate 
speed  nor  gun  power — had  been  in  commission  they  could  not 
have  stopped  the  careers  of  these  swift  enemy  ships.  Let  it  be 
confessed  that  some  time  elapsed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
before  these  German  cruisers,  at  large  in  vast  wastes  of  oe-ean,' 
were  destroyed,  but  destroyed  they  were,  as  the  enemy  frigates 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  were  not  destroyed. 

The  conditions  which  existed  at  sea  at  this  early  period  of  the 
war  may  be  recalled.  The  British  men-of-war  in  the  outer  seas 
w'ere  engaged  in  the  supreme  task  of  guarding  the  Empire’s 
soldiers  during  the  period  of  mobilisation.  It  was  an  enormous 
and  difficult  task ;  it  has  no  parallel  in  naval  history.  Only  one 
of  the  German  ships  met  with  any  considerable  measure  of  success 
— the  Emden — and  after  her  destruction  Admiral  von  Spee,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Far  East,  gathered  under  his  flag 
all  the  available  ships  of  real  war  value.  The  Battle  of  Coronel 


(1)  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  covered  with  water. 
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followed.  It  was  not  an  incident  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell ; 
it  was  creditable  only  to  Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Cradock  and 
the  officers  and  men  who  were  with  him.  In  the  circumstances 
which  existed,  would  Nelson  have  fought,  or  would  he,  as  in  the 
case  of  Admiral  Campbell  to  which  reference  has  been  made,' 
have  declared  that  it  w'as  right  and  proper  not  to  allow  “the  very 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  to  bring  you  to  action  ”  ?  But  then 
arises  the  inquiry  whether  Admiral  Cradock  could,  if  he  would, 
have  avoided  action  against  a  swifter  and  overwhelming  force? 
That  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  discussed  with  profit  until  all 
the  evidence  is  available.  What  followed  on  the  destruction  of 
the  British  ships?  In  the  first  week  of  November — immediately 
after  Coronel — Lord  Fisher  became  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  The  victorious  German  ships  were  still  at  sea.  The  first 
act  of  that  officer,  exhibiting  a  stroke  of  strategic  genius  without 
parallel  in  British  history,  was  to  dispatch  in  all  haste  and  in  all 
secrecy  the  battle-cruisers  Invincible  and  Inflexible  from  England 
with  instructions  to  engage  and  sink  the  enemy.  Admiral  von 
Spee,  unaware  of  the  approach  of  these  vessels,  steamed  for  the 
Falkland  Islands,  which  Lord  Fisher  had  made  the  rendezvous 
for  a  great  naval  concentration,  a  number  of  other  cruisers  having 
been  ordered  to  join  the  battle  cruisers  there.  The  story  of  the 
battle  is  familiar.  It  will  rank  as  the  most  decisive  in  naval 
history ;  it  excels  any  action  in  which  Nelson  took  part,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  for  only  one  German  ship  escaped — 
the  cruiser  Dresden — and  that  vessel  was  scuttled  off  the  Chilian 
coast  in  the  following  spring  after  having  been  harried  here  and 
there  by  British  ships.  The  Battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands  most 
closely  approached  the  Nelsonian  ideal — not  victory  but 
annihilation. 

In  that  manner  the  seas  were  cleared  of  Germany’s  foreign 
service  cruisers.  The  triumphant  success  with  wffiich  the  Grand 
Fleet  held  the  High  Seas  Fleet  in  check  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  enemy’s  oversea  forces  caused  despair  among  the  Germans ; 
they  could  not  get  a  single  cruiser  on  to  the  trade  routes.  They 
had  not  anticipated  such  a  vindication  of  British  sea  |X)wer. 
Readers  of  Admiral  Mahan’s  works — translated  into  German  by 
the  Kaiser’s  orders — were  aware  that  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
Kapoleon  concentrated  all  the  energy  of  the  French  Fleet  on 
warfare  on  commerce,  which  was  conducted  wdth  remarkable 
success.  Week  by  week,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British 
Fleet  under  its  war-trained  officers  and  men,  British  merchant 
ships  were  captured.  The  people  of  the  British  Isles  were 
reduced,  if  not  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  at  least  to  a  condition 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  August,  1917. 
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of  privation.  Nothing  that  the  British  Navy  could  do  checked 
effectually  the  enemy’s  activities.  The  experience  of  war  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  became  the  basis  of  a  naval 
doctrine  which  Admiral  Mahan  expressed  in  the  following 
words  : — 

“The  control  of  the  sea,  however  real,  does  not  imply  that  an  enemy’s 
single  ships  or  small  squadrons  cannot  steal  out  of  port,  cannot  cross  more 
or  less  frequented  tracts  of  ocean,  make  harassing  descents  upon  unpro¬ 
tected  points  of  a  long  coastline,  enter  blockaded  harbours.  On  the  contrary, 
history  has  shown  that  such  evasions  are  always  possible,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  weaker  party,  however  great  the  inequality  of  naval  strength.’’! 

Owing  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and 
the  sea  instinct  and  resource  of  British  naval  officers,  that  doc¬ 
trine  has  not  been  exemplified  in  the  course  of  the  present  war. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  early  period  of  hostilities 
Germany  has  been  unable  to  float,  outside  her  own  protected 
waters,  the  keel  of  a  single  man-of-w'ar — that  is,  apart  from 
a  few  disguised  merchant  ships — “raiders.”  The  extent  of 
her  defeat  may  be  judged  from  the  character  of  the  expedients 
to  which  she  has  since  resorted.  Defeated  on  the  sea,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  under  it.  Her  submarine  campaign  represents  the 
negation  of  all  the  principles  of  civilised  war ;  she  has  thrown 
to  the  wind  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
In  so  doing  she  has  confessed  the  success  of  British  naval  policy 
and  the  failure  of  her  own  policy.  The  submarine  campaign  is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  British  Navy  in  the  early  days  of  the 
last  century  failed  in  its  effort  to  put  down  enemy  frigates,  but 
recent  experience  suggests  that,  in  spite  of  the  aid  which  physical 
science  has  given  to  the  enemy — enabling  him  to  operate  with 
submersible  craft  in  deep  waters  over  extended  periods — the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  the  campaign  will  be  defeated. 


Some  critics  have  asserted  that  had  the  true  doctrine  been 
accepted  and  acted  upon,  the  High  Seas  Fleet  w’ould  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  submarine  peril,  as  a  result,  removed — a 
decisive  battle  would  have  rendered  piracy  impracticable.  On  the 
question  as  to  wliether  it  has  been  possible  to  destroy  a  fleet 
sheltering  behind  long-range  land  guns,  minefields,  and  mos¬ 
quito  craft  something  has  already  been  said  in  the  former  article. 
If  the  student  of  the  present  war  asks:  “What  would  Nelson 
have  done?”  an  answ’er  can  be  given  him.  In  his  Life  of  the 
great  admiral.  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  quotes  instances  “to 
show  how,  wdth  all  his  resolution  to  fight,  he  was  no  hot-brained 


(1)  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History. 
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bully  to  run  needless  or  useless  risks,  still  less  to  have  his  ships 
beaten  to  pieces  against  stone  walls  and  solid  fortifications.” 

“When  in  1854  the  country  howled  against  Sir  Charles  Napier  because  in 
the  course  of  a  few  summer  months  he  did  not  take  or  destroy  th©  massive 
fortifications  of  Cronstadt  and  the  enemy’s  fleet  behind  them,  it  would  have 
been  well  had  it  been  reminded  that  neither  Hawke  nor  Nelson,  St.  Vincent 
nor  Cornwallis,  had  cared  to  lay  their  ships  against  th©  far  inferior  defences 
of  Toulon,  of  Brest,  or  ©ven  of  Cadiz;  that  so  long  as  the  enemy’s  fleet 
remained  wdthin  those  defences  it  was  practically  safe.” 

In  those  days  there  were  no  long-range  coastal  guns  and  no 
mines;  there  were  no  submarines  to  prey  upon  commerce, 
ignoring  the  law  of  nations  and  the  dictates  of  humanity.  There 
were,  however,  plenty  of  fast  ships,  which  managed  to  get 
to  sea  both  before  and  after  Trafalgar — particularly  after.  Let 
it  be  said  that  the  French  conducted  their  war  on  British 
commerce  with  consideration  for  life  and  property.  They 
captured  the  ships  and  destruction  was  the  exception ;  we 
do  not  read  of  inhumanities  practised  on  crews  or  pas¬ 
sengers.  But  the  campaign,  though  it  was  conducted  under 
the  restraints  imposed  by  civilisation,  was  effective.  In  the 
twenty-one  years  over  which  hostilities  stretched,  with  only  a 
short  interval  of  peace,  the  British  merchant  navy,  consisting  of 
about  20,000  vessels,  lost  no  few^er  than  11,000,  equivalent  to 
55  per  cent.  If  the  admirals  of  the  period  by  destroying  the 
enemy’s  main  fleet  could  have  stopped  those  depredations,  why 
did  they  not  do  so?  It  is  true  that  the  guns  carried  by  their 
ships  w’ere  of  short  range,  but  if  there  has  been  progress  in  naval 
ordnance,  there  has  also  been  progress  in  coast  ordnance,  and, 
in  addition,  the  torpedo  and  mine  and  submarine  have 
strengthened  the  defensive. 

It  has  been  argued  that  our  command  of  the  sea  has  been 
subject  to  limitations.  That,  however,  is  no  new  experience. 
In  his  able  study  of  Some  Principles  of  Maritime  Strategy,  Sir 
Julian  Corbett  has  remarked  that  “  it  has  to  be  noted  that  even 
permanent  general  command  can  never  in  practice  be  absolute.” 
When  the  war  opened  naval  officers  were  well  awmre  that  the 
command  of  the  sea  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace,  but  must 
be  won  before  it  can  be  used  either  for  military  or  economic 
purposes.  As  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  literally  interpreting 
Mahanism,  remarked  :  — 

‘‘The  rule  is  that  the  command  of  the  sea  has  to  be  won  after  hostilities 
begin.  To  win  it  the  enemy’s  naval  force  must  be  neutralised.  It  must 
be  driven  into  his  port  and  there  blockaded  or  ‘  masked,’  and  thus  rendered 
virtually  innocuous,  or  it  must  be  defeated  and  destroyed.  The  latter  is 
the  preferable  because  the  more  effectual  plan.  As  was  perceptible  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  of  1898,  as  long  as  one  belligerent  fleet  is  intact 
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or  at  large,  the  other  is  reluctant  to  carry  out  any  considerable  expedition 
over  sea.  In  fact,  the  command  of  the  sea  has  not  been  secured,  whilst 
the  enemj  continues  to  have  a  ‘  fleet  in  being.’  ” 

What  was  the  policy  adopted  by  the  British  Government  on 
the  day  that  war  was  declared?  Their  naval  advisers  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  historical  doctrine  enunciated  by  Admiral 
]\Iahai>  and  Admiral  Bridge  that  an  enemy  “fleet  in  being”  is  a 
bar  to  military  oversea  expeditions.  The  Government  ignored  the 
teaching  of  history  and  determined  forthwith  to  carry  out  o])era- 
tions  which  had  never  been  attempted  before  in  such  conditions. 
In  face  of  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world,  still  un¬ 
defeated  and  his  policy  still  undisclosed,  it  W'as  decided  (a)  to  land 
a  large  army  in  France,  and  (6)  to  mobilise,  necessarily  by  sea,  tlie 
military  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  of  160,000  men  or  so,  as  though 
that  constituted  the  entire  British  military  strength.  In  point 
of  fact,  on  the  fateful  Monday  morning  when  Lord  Haldane,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Asquith,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  leent 
to  the  War  Office  and  pressed  the  button  mobilising  the  British 
Army,  about  700,000  men  sprang  to  arms — Regulars,  Reservists, 
and.  Territorials,^  and  India  placed  nearly  300,000  -men  on  a  tear 
footiyig,  thus  completing  the  round  million.  The  next  task 
was  to  make  that  strength  effective  against  the  enemy ; 
and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  at  that  stage  it  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  dangers  threatening  the  over-sea 
Empire — including  India.  With  hardly  a  thought  of  the 
teaching  of  history  and  with  a  bold  conception  of  the  necessities 
of  the  moment,  the  Government  called  upon  the  Fleet  to  per¬ 
form  a  task  which  in  character  and  extent  was  without  precedent. 
Within  five  days  the  movement  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  began 
across  the  Channel,  only  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  a  fleet 
inferior  only  to  the  British  Fleet  amongst  the  fleets  of  the  world. 
Only  those  who  are  familiar  wdth  naval  history  can  appreciate 
the  risk  which  was  courageously  faced  in  full  confidence  In  the 
strategic  conception  which  had  brought  the  Grand  Fleet  into 
being.  Almost  simultaneously  a  “general  post”  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  Empire  began,  so  as  to  secure  the  best-trained 
troops  on  French  battlefields,  their  places  overseas  being  taken  by 
Territorials.  Thenceforward,  from  month  to  month,  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  British  Navy  were  continually  increased.  In  a 
short  time  there  w'as  no  sea  in  which  it  was  not  called  upon  to 
protect  w'ell-filled  transports,  although  in  the  meantime  the 

(1)  Cf.  The.  Territorial  Sham  and  the  Army,  an  expomre  by  a  Staff  Officer 
(Everett  and  Co.)  for  the  view.s  then  held  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  uselessness 
of  the  Territorial  force. 
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enemy  remained  undefeated.  For  over  three  years  the  Navy  has 
fulfilled  a  double  task.  The  decision  of  the  Government  made 
it  essential  that  at  any  cost  the  maritime  lines  of  communication 
of  the  armies  overseas  should  be  preserved,  and  the  Merchant 
Navy,  carrying  food  and  raw  materials,  protected,  while  the 
traditional  instinct  of  the  sailors  urged  them  to  spare  no  eflort 
to  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  on  an  enemy  hiding  in  his  defended 
ports,  olfering  from  day  to  day  a  challenge  to  the  enemy’s  main 
fleet. 

It  has  been  complained  that  the  one  objective — the  protection 
of  communications — has  overshadowed  the  other — the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  What  would  Nelson  have  done?  It  is  well  to 
visualise  the  influence  which  an  error  at  sea — some  such  miscalcu¬ 
lation  as  the  German  General  Staff  made  on  land — might  have 
had,  not  on  British  fortunes  only,  but  on  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
Allies.  Nelson,  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence,  would  have 
acted  as  the  British  admirals  of  our  day  have  acted,  imposing 
his  will  on  the  enemy,  hut  refusing  to  fall  into  any  of  the  traps 
which  the  Germans  have  laid. 

We  have  never  possessed  too  great  a  margin  in  modern  and 
effective  ships  over  Germany.  A  year  or  two  before  the 
opening  of  the  war  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
remarked  that  when  a  battle  was  fought  it  would  take 
place  at  “  the  enemy’s  selected  moment,”  and  at  the 
British  Fleet’s  “  average  moment,”  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  great  material  superiority  in  the 
main  strategic  area.  War  is  in  progress,  and  it  is  well  not  to 
forget  that  when  the  enemy  comes  out,  if  he  decides  upon  that 
course,  he  will  do  so  at  his  full  strength,  and  that  that  moment 
may  correspond  with  the  absence  from  the  flag  of  several  British 
units  undergoing  repair.  As  Mr.  Balfour  reminded  the  British 
nation  when  he  was  at  the  Admiralty,  the  Grand  Fleet,  unlike 
the  German  Fleet,  is  not  acting  from  a  well-developed  base,  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  the  facilities  for  docking,  repairing,  and  replenish¬ 
ing  ships.  The  Grand  Fleet  possesses  a  considerable  margin  of 
strength,  but  when  the  varying  conditions  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  North  Sea  are  taken  into  account,  that  margin  is  none  too 
great.  Unless  the  whole  fabric  of  British  war  activities  is  to  be 
imperilled  and  the  Allied  cause  endangered,  the  Admiralty  can 
never  lose  sight  of  the  essential  duty  which  is  laid  upon  them, 
as  it  has  never  been  laid  upon  the  naval  authorities  of  any  other 
country,  to  safeguard  the  maritime  lines  of  communication  of 
the  armies  serving  in  France,  in  Salonica,  in  Egypt,  in  Palestine, 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  East  Africa,  and  in  India.  In  addition,  the 
British  Navy,  in  association  with  the  forces  of  the  Allies,  is 
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responsible  for  protecting  Allied  merchantmen  which  bring  to 
Europe  no  mean  proportion  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  food, 
fuel,  and  the  raw  materials  for  the  making  of  munitions  and  the 
construction  of  ships.  It  is  also  the  anti-invasion  force.  On 
the  power  of  the  sea  depends  military  strength,  credit,  trade, 
and  our  island  security.  In  the  light  of  those  considerations, 
has  the  naval  doctrine  of  the  British  Admiralty,  as  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Admiralties,  proved  true  or  false?  Is  there  a  naval 
officer — Nelson  or  any  of  his  companions — of  the  last  Great  War 
who  would  have  confidently  assumed  the  world-wide  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  were  thrust  upon  the  British  Navy  in  the  summer  of 
1914?  The  world  is  confronted  with  a  triumphant  success  which 
has  no  precedent  in  history,  and  the  British  people  certainly  have 
no  cause  for  anything  but  heartfelt  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 
The  German  Fleet  ^  has  been  “contained,”  and,  if  the  enemy  has 
not  accepted  the  challenge  to  a  fight  to  a  finish,  the  fruits  of  a 
naval  victory,  as  the  state  of  their  armies  attests,  have  not  been 
denied  to  the  Allies. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  The  German  Fleet  is  far  more  powerful  than  the  combined  forces  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia. 
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AiN  Impression. 

It  was  past  eleven,  and  the  packet  liad  been  steady  some  time 
when  we  went  on  deck  and  found  her  moving  slowly  in  bright 
moonlight  up  the  haven  towards  the  houses  of  Le  Havre.  A 
night  approach  to  a  city  by  water  has  the  quality  of  other- 
worlduess.  I  remember  the  same  sensation  twice  before  :  coming 
in  to  San  Francisco  from  the  East  by  the  steam-ferry,  and  steal¬ 
ing  into  Abiugdon-on-Thames  in  a  rowing-boat.  Le  Havre  lay, 
reaching  up  towards  the  heights,  still  and  fair,  a  little  mysterious, 
with  many  lights  that  no  one  seemed  using.  It  was  cold,  but  the 
air  already  had  a  different  texture,  drier,  lighter  than  the  air  we 
had  left,  and  one’s  heart  felt  light  and  a  little  excited.  In  the 
moonlight  the  piled-up,  shuttered  houses  had  colouring,  like  that 
of  flowers  at  night — pale,  subtle,  mother-o’-pearl.  We  moved 

I  slowly  up  beside  the  quay,  heard  the  first  French  voices,  saw  the 
first  French  faces,  and  went  down  again  to  sleep. 

In  the  Military  Bureau  at  the  station,  wfith  w’hat  friendly 
{)oliteness  they  exchanged  our  hospital  passes  for  the  necessary 
forms ;  but  it  took  two  officials  ten  minutes  of  hard  writing ! 
.\nd  one  thought  :  Is  victory  possible  with  all  these  forms?  It 
I  is  so  throughout  France — too  many  forms,  too  many  people  to 
!  fill  them  up.  As  if  France  could  not  trust  herself  without  record¬ 
ing  in  spidery  handwriting  exactly  where  she  is,  for  nobody  to 
look  at  afterwards.  But  France  could  trust  herself.  A  pity ! 

Our  only  fellow^-traveller  was  not  a  soldier,  but  had  that  in¬ 
definable  look  of  connection  wdth  the  wmr  w’rapped  round  almost 
everyone  in  France.  A  wide  land  w'e  passed,  fallow  under  the 
November  sky ;  houses  hidden  among  the  square  Normandy  court¬ 
yards  of  tall  trees ;  not  many  people  in  the  fields. 

I  Paris  is  Paris,  w^as,  and  ever  shall  be !  Paris  is  not  France. 
I  If  the  Germans  had  taken  Paris  they  w'ould  have  occupied  the 
I  bodily  heart,  the  centre  of  her  circulatory  system  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  France  their  heavy  hands  w'ould  not  have  clutched,  for  it  never 
dwelt  there.  Paris  is  hard  and  hurried ;  France  is  not.  Paris 
loves  pleasure ;  France  loves  life.  Paris  is  a  brilliant  stranger 
in  her  owm  land.  And  yet  a  lot  of  true  Frenchmen  and  French- 
I  women  live  there,  and  many  little  plots  of  real  French  life  are 
cultivated. 

At  the  Gare  de  Lyon  poilus  are  taking  trains  for  the  South. 
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This  is  our  first  real  sight  of  them  in  their  tired  glory.  They 
look  weary  and  dusty  and  strong ;  every  face  has  character,  no 
face  looks  empty  or  as  if  its  thought  were  being  done  by  others. 
Their  laughter  is  not  vulgar  or  thick.  Alongside  their  faces  the 
English  face  looks  stupid,  the  English  body  angular  and— neat. 
They  are  loaded  with  queer  burdens,  bread  and  bottles  bulge 
their  pockets ;  their  blue-grey  is  prettier  than  khaki,  their  round 
helmets  are  becoming.  Our  Tommies,  even  to  our  own  eyes, 
seem  uniformed,  but  hardly  two  out  of  all  this  crowd  are  dressed 
alike.  The  French  soldier  luxuriates  in  extremes ;  he  can  go 
to  his  death  in  white  gloves  and  dandyism — he  can  glory  in 
unshavenness  and  patches.  The  words  in  extremis  seem  dear  to 
the  French  soldier ;  and,  con  amove,  he  passes  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  stands  gazing  up  at  the  board  which 
gives  the  hours  of  starting  and  the  destinations  of  the  trains. 
His  tired  face  is  charming,  and  has  a  look  that  I  cannot  describe— 
lost,  as  it  were,  to  all  surroundings  ;  a  Welshman  or  a  Highlander, 
but  no  Englishman,  could  look  like  that. 

Our  carriage  has  four  French  officers ;  they  talk  neither  to 
us  nor  to  each  other ;  they  sleep,  sitting  well  back,  hardly  moving 
all  night;  one  of  them  snores  a  little,  but  with  a  certain  ))olite- 
ness.  We  leave  them  in  the  early  morning  and  get  down  into 
the  windy  station  at  Valence.  In  pre-war  days  romance  began 
there  when  one  journeyed.  A  lovely  w'ord,  and  the  gate  of  the 
South.  Soon  after  Valence  one  used  to  wake  and  draw  aside  a 
corner  of  the  curtain  and  look  at  the  land  in  the  first  level  sun¬ 
light  ;  a  strange  land  of  plain,  and  far,  yellowish  hills,  a  land 
with  a  dry,  shivering  wind  over  it,  and  puffs  of  pink  almond 
blossom.  But  now  Valence  was  dark,  for  it  was  November,  and 
raining.  In  the  waiting-room  were  three  tired  soldiers  trying 
to  sleep,  and  one  sitting  up  awake,  shyly  glad  to  share  our  cakes 
and  journals.  Then  on  through  the  wet  morning  by  the  little 
branch  line  into  Dauphine.  Two  officers  again  and  a  civilian,  in 
our  carriage,  are  talking  in  low  voices  of  the  war,  or  in  higher 
voices  of  lodgings  at  Valence.  One  is  a  commandant,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  old  paternal  face,  broader  than  the  English  face,  a  little  more 
in  love  with  life,  and  a  little  more  cynical  about  it,  with  more 
depth  of  colouring  in  eyes  and  cheeks  and  hair.  The  tone  of  their 
voices,  talking  of  the  war,  is  grave  and  secret.  “Los  Anglais  ne 
Idcheront  pas,”  are  the  only  words  I  plainly  hear.  The  younger 
officer  says  ;  “And  how  would  you  punish?  "  The  commandant’s 
answ'er  is  inaudible,  but  by  the  twinkling  of  his  eyes  one  knows 
it  to  be  human  and  sagacious.  The  train  wdnds  on  in  the  windy 
wet,  through  foothills  and  then  young  mountains,  following  up  a 
swift-flowing  river.  The  chief  trees  are  bare  Ijombardy  poplars. 
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The  chief  little  town  is  gathered  round  a  sharp  spur,  with  bare 
towers  on  its  top.  The  colour  every w'here  is  a  browuiish-grey. 

We  have  arrived.  A  tall,  strong  young  soldier,  all  white  teeth 
and  smiles,  hurries  our  luggage  out,  a  car  hurries  us  up  in  the 
rainv  wind  through  the  little  town,  down  again  across  the  river, 
up  a  long  avenue  of  pines,  and  we  are  at  our  hospital. 

Round  the  long  table,  at  their  dinner-hour,  what  a  variety  ef 
tvpe  among  the  men  !  And  yet  a  likeness,  a  sort  of  quickness 
and  sensibility,  common  to  them  all.  A  few  are  a  little  mefiant 
of  these  newcomers,  with  the  me  fiance  of  individual  character, 
not  of  class  distrustfulness,  nor  of  that  defensive  expressionless 
we  cultivate  in  England.  The  French  soldier  has  a  touch  of  the 
child  in  him — if  w’e  leave  out  the  Parisians ;  a  child  that  know's 
more  than  you  do  perhaps ;  a  child  that  has  lived  many  lives 
before  this  life ;  a  wuse  child,  that  jumps  to  your  moods  and  show  s 
you  his  “sore  fingers”  readily  when  he  feels  that  you  want  to 
see  them.  He  has  none  of  the  perverse  and  grudging  attitude 
towards  his  own  ailments  that  we  English  foster.  He  is  perhaps 
a  little  inclined  to  pet  them,  treating  them  with  an  odd  mixture 
of  stoic  gaiety  and  gloomy  indulgence.  It  is  like  all  the  rest 
of  him ;  he  feels  everything  so  much  quicker  than  we  do — he  is 
so  much  more  impressionable.  The  variety  of  type  is  more 
marked  physically  than  in  our  country.  Here  is  a  tall  Savoyard 
cavalryman,  with  a  maimed  hand  and  a  fair  moustache  brushed 
up  at  the  ends,  big  and  strong,  wdth  grey  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  sage 
self-reliance;  only  twenty-six,  but  might  be  forty.  Here  is  a 
real  Latin,  who  was  buried  by  an  explosion  at  Verdun;  hand¬ 
some,  wdth  dark  hair  and  a  round  head,  and  colour  in  his  cheeks; 
an  ironical  critic  of  everything,  a  Socialist,  a  mocker,  a  fine, 
strong  fellow'  w’ith  a  clear  brain,  who  attracts  women.  Here  are 
two  peasants  from  the  Central  South,  both  with  bad  sciatica, 
slower  in  look,  w’ith  a  mournful,  rather  monkeyish  expression  in 
their  eyes,  as  if  puzzled  by  their  sufferings.  Here  is  a  true 
Frenchman,  a  Territorial,  from  Roanne,  riddled  w'ith  rheumatism, 
quick  and  gay,  and  suffering,  touchy  and  affectionate,  not  tall, 
brown-faced,  brown-eyed,  rather  fair,  with  clean  jaw  and  features, 
and  eyes  with  a  soul  in  them,  looking  a  little  up;  forty-eight — the 
oldest  of  them  all — they  call  him  Gra'ndpcre.  And  here  is  a 
printer  from  Lyon  with  shell-shock  ;  medium-coloured,  short  and 
roundish  and  neat,  full  of  humanity  and  high  standards  and 
domestic  affection,  and  so  polite,  wdth  eyes  a  little  like  a  dog’s. 
And  here  another  wdth  shell-shock  and  browm-green  eyes,  from 
the  “invaded  countries”;  truly,  this  one,  but  with  a 

heart  wlien  you  get  at  it;  neat,  and  brooding,  quick  as  a  cat, 
nervous,  and  wanting  his  owm  way.  But  they  are  all  so  varied. 
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If  there  are  qualities  common  to  all  they  are  impressionabilitv 
and  capacity  for  affection.  This  is  not  the  impression  left  on 
one  by  a  crowd  of  Englishmen.  Behind  the  politeness  and 
civilised  bearing  of  the  French  I  used  to  think  there  was  a  little 
of  the  tiger.  In  a  sense  perhaps  there  is,  but  that  is  not  the 
foundation  of  their  character — far  from  it !  Underneath  the  tiger 
again  there  is  a  man  civilised  for  centuries,  and  this  pervades 
all  alike.  The  politeness  of  the  French  is  no  surface  quality, 
it  is  a  polish  w’elling  up  from  a  naturally  affectionate  heart,  a 
naturally  quick  apprehension  of  the  moods  and  feelings  of  others ; 
it  is  the  outcome  of  a  culture  so  old  that,  underneath  all  differ¬ 
ences,  it  binds  together  all  those  types  and  strains  of  blood— the 
Savoyard  and  the  Southerner,  the  Latin  of  the  Centre,  the  man 
of  the  North,  the  Breton,  the  Gascon,  the  Basque,  the  Auvergnat, 
even  to  some  extent  the  Norman,  and  the  Parisian — in  a  sort  of 
warm  and  bone-deep  kinship.  They  have  all,  as  it  were,  sat 
for  centuries  under  a  wall  with  the  afternoon  sun  warming  them 
through  and  through,  as  I  so  often  saw  the  old  town  gossips 
sitting  of  an  afternoon.  The  sun  of  France  has  made  them  alike ; 
a  light  and  happy  sun,  not  too  southern,  but  just  southern 
enough. 

And  the  women  of  France  !  If  the  men  are  bound  in  that 
mysterious  kinship,  how  much  more  so  are  the  women !  What 
is  it  in  the  Frenchwoman  that  makes  her  so  utterly  unique?  A 
daughter  in  one  of  Anatole  France’s  books  says  to  her  mother : 
“Tm  es  pour  les  bijoux,  je  suis  pour  les  dessous.”  The  French¬ 
woman  spiritually  is  pour  les  dessous.  There  is  in  her  a  kind 
of  inherited,  conservative,  clever,  dainty  capability  ;  no  matter 
where  you  go  in  France,  or  in  what  class — country  or  town — you 
find  it.  She  cannot  waste,  she  cannot  spoil,  she  makes  and  shows 
— the  best  of  everything.  If  I  were  asked  for  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  of  self-respect  I  should  say — the  Frenchwoman.  It  is  a 
particular  kind  of  self-respect,  no  doubt,  very  much  limited  to 
this  world ;  and  perhaps  beginning  to  be  a  little  frayed.  We  have 
some  Frenchwomen  at  the  hospital,  the  servants  who  keep  us  in 
running  order — the  dear  cook  whom  we  love  not  only  for  her 
baked  meats,  proud  of  her  soldier  son — once  a  professor,  now  a 
sergeant,  and  she  a  w’oman  of  property,  with  two  houses  in  the 
little  town ;  patient,  kind,  very  stubborn  about  her  dishes,  which 
have  in  them  the  essential  juices  and  savours  that  characterise  all 
things  really  French.  She  has  great  sweetness  and  self-contain¬ 
ment  in  her  small,  wrinkled,  yellowish  face;  always  quietly  polite 
and  grave,  she  bubbles  deliciously  at  any  joke,  and  gives  affection 
sagaciously  to  those  who  merit.  A  jewel,  who  must  be  doing 
something  pour  la  France.  And  we  have  Madame  Jeanne 
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Camille,  mother  of  two  daughters  and  one  son,  too  young  to  be 
a  soldier.  It  was  her  eldest  daughter  who  wanted  to  come  and 
scrub  in  the  hospital,  but  was  refused  because  she  was  too  pretty. 
And  her  mother  came  instead.  A  woman  who  did  not  need  to 
come,  and  nearly  fifty,  but  strong,  as  the  French  are  strong, 
with  good  red  blood,  deep  colouring,  hair  still  black,  and  hand¬ 
some  straight  features.  What  a  worker !  A  lover  of  talk,  too, 
and  of  a  joke  when  she  has  time.  And  Claire,  of  a  languissante 
temperament,  as  she  says;  but  who  would  know  it?  Eighteen, 
with  a  figure  abundant  as  that  of  a  woman  of  forty,  but  just 
beginning  to  fine  down ;  holding  herself  as  French  girls  learn  to 
hold  themselves  so  young ;  and  with  the  pretty  eyes  of  a  Southern 
nymph,  clear  and  brown  and  understanding,  and  a  little  bit  wood- 
wild.  IJnself-conscious — unlike  the  English  girl  at  that  age — 
fond  of  work  and  play;  wdth  what  is  called  “a  good  head”  on 
her,  and  a  warm  heart.  A  real  woman  of  France. 

Then  there  is  the  ‘‘  farmeress  ”  at  the  home  farm  that  gives 
the  hospital  its  milk;  a  splendid,  grey-eyed  creature,  doing  the 
work  of  her  husband  who  is  at  the  front,  with  a  little  girl  and 
boy  rounder  and  rosier  than  anything  you  ever  saw ;  and  a  small, 
one-eyed  brother-in-law  who  drinks.  My  God,  he  drinks!  Any 
day  you  go  into  the  town  to  do  hospital  commissions  you  may 
see  the  hospital  donkey-cart  with  the  charming  grey  donkey  out¬ 
side  the  Cafe  de  1’ Uni  vers  or  what  not,  and  know  that  Charles 
is  within.  He  beguiles  our  poilus,  and  they  take  little  beguiling. 
Wine  is  too  plentiful  in  France.  The  sun  in  the  wdnes  of  France 
quickens  and  cheers  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  France.  But  the 
gift  of  w'iue  is  abused.  One  may  see  a  poster  that  says — with 
what  truth  I  know  not — that  drink  has  cost  France  more  than  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  French  drunkenness  is  not  so  sottish  as 
our  beer-and- whiskey-fuddled  variety,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see, 
and  mars  a  fair  land. 

What  a  fair  land  !  I  never  before  grasped  the  charm  of  French 
colouring ;  the  pinkish-yellow  of  the  pan-tiled  roofs,  the  lavender- 
grey  or  dim  green  of  the  shutters,  the  self-respecting  shapes  and 
flatness  of  the  houses,  unworried  by  wriggling  ornamentation  or 
lines  coming  up  in  order  that  they  may  go  down  again ;  the 
universal  plane-trees  with  their  variegated  trunks  and  dancing 
lightness — nothing  more  charming  than  plane-trees  in  winter, 
their  delicate  twigs  and  little  brown  balls  shaking  against  the 
clear  pale  skies,  and  in  summer  nothing  more  green  and  beautiful 
than  their  sun-flecked  shade.  Each  country  has  its  special  genius 
of  colouring — best  displayed  in  winter.  To  characterise  such 
genius  by  a  word  or  two  is  hopeless  ;  but  one  might  say  the  genius 
of  Spain  is  brown ;  of  Ireland  green ;  of  England  chalky  blue- 
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green  ;  of  Egypt  shimmering  sandstone.  For  France  amethystine 
feebly  expresses  the  sensation ;  the  blend  is  subtle,  stimulating, 
rarefied — at  all  events  in  the  centre  and  south.  Walk  into  an 
English  village,  however  beautiful — and  many  are  very  beautiful 
— you  will  not  get  the  peculiar  sharp  spiritual  sensation  that 
will  come  on  you  entering  some  little  French  village  or  town— 
the  sensation  one  has  looking  at  a  picture  by  Francesca.  The 
blue  wood-smoke,  the  pinkish  tiles,  the  grey  shutters,  the  grey- 
brown  plane-trees,  the  pale  blue  sky,  the  yellowdsh  houses,  and 
above  all  the  clean  forms  and  the  clear  air.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  late  afternoon  rushing  home  in  the  car  from  some  commis¬ 
sion.  The  setting  sun  had  just  broken  through  after  a  misty 
day,  the  mountains  were  illumined  with  purple  and  rose-madder, 
and  snow-tipped  against  the  blue  sky,  a  wonderful  wistaria  blue 
drifted  smoke-like  about  the  valley ;  and  the  tall  trees — [)0|)lars 
and  cypresses — stood  like  spires.  No  wonder  the  French  are 
spirituel,  a  word  so  different  from  our  “spiritual,”  for  that  they 
are  not ;  pre-eminently  citizens  of  this  world — even  the  pious 
French.  This  is  why  on  the  whole  they  make  a  better  fist  of 
social  life  than  we  do,  we  misty  islanders,  only  half-alive  because 
we  set  such  store  by  our  unrealised  moralities.  Not  one  English¬ 
man  in  ten  now  really  believes  that  he  is  going  to  live  again, 
but  his  disbelief  has  not  yet  reconciled  him  to  making  the 
best  of  this  life,  or  laid  the  ghosts  of  the  beliefs  he  has  outworn. 
Clear  air  and  sun,  but  not  so  much  as  to  paralyse  action,  have 
made  in  France  clearer  eyes,  clearer  brains,  and  touched  souls 
with  a  sane  cynicism.  The  French  do  not  despise  and  neglect 
the  means  to  ends.  They  face  sexual  realities.  They  know  that 
to  live  well  they  must  eat  M-ell,  to  eat  well  must  cook  well,  to 
cook  well  must  cleanly  and  cleverly  cultivate  their  soil.  France ! 
Be  warned  in  time  by  our  dismal  fate !  Don’t  lose  your  love  of 
the  land ;  don’t  let  industrialism  absorb  your  peasantry,  and  the 
lure  of  wealth  and  the  cheap  glamour  of  the  towns  draw  you  into 
their  uncharmed  circles.  We  English  have  rattled  deep  into  a 
paradise  of  machines,  chimneys,  cinemas,  and  halfpenny  papers; 
have  bartered  our  heritage  of  health,  dignity,  and  looks  for  wealth, 
and  badly  distributed  wealth  at  that.  You  were  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  the  same  precipice  when  the  war  came ;  wnth  its  death 
and  wind  of  restlessness  the  w'ar  bids  fair  to  tip  you  over.  Hold 
back  with  all  your  might !  Your  two  dangers  are  drink  and  the 
lure  of  the  big  towns.  No  race  can  preserve  sanity  and  refinement 
that  really  gives  w'ay  to  these.  Y’ou  will  not  fare  even  as  well 
as  we  have  if  you  yield ;  our  fibre  is  coarser  and  more  resistant 
than  yours,  nor  had  we  ever  so  much  grace  to  lose.  It  is  by 
grace  and  self-respect  that  you  have  had  your  pre-eminence ;  let 
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these  wither,  as  whither  they  must  in  the  grip  of  a  sordid  and 
drink-soothed  industrialism,  and  your  star  will  burn  out.  The 
life  of  the  peasant  is  hard ;  peasants  are  soon  wrinkled  and 
weathered ;  they  are  not  angels ;  narrow  and  over-provident,  sus¬ 
picious,  and  given  to  drink,  they  still  have  their  roots  and  being  in 
the  realities  of  life,  close  to  nature,  and  keep  a  sort  of  simple 
dignity  and  health  that  great  towns  destroy.  Take  care  of  your 
peasants  and  your  country  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Talking  to  our  poilus  we  remarked  that  they  have  not  a  good 
word  to  throw  to  their  deputes — no  faith  in  them.  About  French 
politicians  I  know  nothing;  but  their  shoes  are  unenviable,  and 
will  become  too  tight  for  them  after  the  war.  But  the  poilu  has 
no  faith  at  all  now,  if  he  ever  had,  save  faith  in  his  country, 
so  engrained  that  lie  lets  the  life-loving  blood  of  him  be  spilled 
out  to  the  last  drop,  cursing  himself  and  everything  for  his 
heroic  folly. 

We  had  a  young  Spaniard  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in  our  hos¬ 
pital  who  had  been  to  Cambridge,  and  had  the  “outside”  eyes 
on  all  things  French.  In  his  view  je  m'en  foutism  has  a  hold 
of  the  French  army.  Strange  if  it  had  not !  Clear,  quick  brains 
cannot  stand  Fate’s  making  ninepins  of  mankind  year  after  year 
like  this.  Fortunately  for  France,  the  love  of  her  sons  has  never 
been  forced;  it  has  grown  like 'grass  and  simple  wild  herbs  in 
the  heart,  alongside  the  liberty  to  criticise  and  blame.  The  poilu 
cares  for  nothing,  no,  not  he !  But  he  is  himself  a  little  un¬ 
conscious  bit  of  France,  and,  for  oneself,  one  alw'ays  cares.  State- 
forced  patriotism  made  this  war — a  fever-germ  that  swells  the 
head  and  causes  blindness.  A  State  which  teaches  patriotism  in 
its  schools  is  going  mad  !  Let  no  such  State  be  trusted  !  They 
who,  after  the  war,  wnuld  have  Fingland  and  France  copy  the 
exaui|)le  of  the  State-drilled  country  which  opened  these  flood¬ 
gates  of  death,  and  teach  mad  provincialism  under  the  nickname 
of  patriotism  to  their  children,  are  driving  nails  into  the  coffins 
of  their  countries.  Jc  m'en  foutism  is  a  natural  product  of  three 
years  of  war,  and  better  by  far  than  the  docile  despair  to  which 
so  many  German  soldiers  have  been  reduced.  We  were  in  Lyon 
when  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  German  retreat  from 
Bapaume  were  reported.  The  town  and  railway  station  wrere 
full  of  soldiers.  No  enthusiasm,  no  stir  of  any  kind,  only  the  usual 
tired  stoicism.  And  one  thought  of  what  the  poilu  can  be  like ; 
of  our  Christmas  dinner-table  at  the  hospital  under  the  green 
hanging  wreaths  and  the  rosy  Chinese  lanterns,  the  hum,  the 
chatter,  the  laughter  of  free  and  easy  souls  in  their  red  hospital 
jackets.  The  French  are  so  easily,  so  incorrigibly  gay  ;  the  dreary 
grinding  pressure  of  this  war  seems  horribly  cruel  applied  to 
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such  a  people,  and  the  heroism  with  which  they  have  borne  its 
untold  miseries  is  sublime.  In  our  little  remote  town  out  there— 
a  town  that  had  been  Roman  in  its  time,  and  still  had  bits  of 
Roman  walls  and  Roman  arches — every  family  had  its  fathers, 
brothers,  sons,  dead,  fighting,  in  prison,  or  in  hospital.  The 
mothers  w'ere  wonderful.  One  old  couple,  in  a  ferhlanterie  shop, 
who  had  lost  their  eldest  son  and  whose  other  son  was  at  the 
front,  used  to  try  hard  not  to  talk  about  the  war,  but  sure  enough 
they  w'ould  come  to  it  at  last,  each  time  we  saw  them,  and  in  a 
minute  the  mother  would  be  crying  and  a  silent  tear  would  roll 
down  the  old  father’s  face.  Then  he  would  point  to  the  map 
and  say  :  “But  look  where  they  are,  the  Bodies!  Can  we  stop? 
It’s  impossible.  We  must  go  on  till  we’ve  thrown  them  out.  It 
is  dreadful,  but  what  would  you  have?  Ah!  Our  son — he  was 
so  promising !  ”  And  the  mother,  w^eeping  over  the  tin-tacks, 
would  make  the  neatest  little  parcel  of  them,  murmuring  out  of 
her  tears  :  “R  faut  qiie  qa  finisse ;  mais  la  France — il  ne  faut  pas 
que  la  France — Nos  chers  fils  auraient  He  tues  pour  rien!" 
Poor  souls !  I  remember  another  couple  up  on  the  hillside.  The 
old  wife,  dignified  as  a  duchess — if  duchesses  are  dignified- 
wanting  us  so  badly  to  come  in  and  sit  dowm  that  she  might  the 
better  talk  to  us  of  her  sons  :  one  dead,  and  one  wounded,  and 
tw’o  still  at  the  front,  and  the  youngest  not  yet  old  enough.  And 
while  w'e  stood  there  up  came  the  father,  an  old  farmer,  with 
that  youngest  son.  He  had  not  quite  the  spirit  of  the  old  lady, 
nor  her  serenity  ;  he  thought  that  men  in  these  days  were  no 
better  than  des  betes  feroces.  And  in  truth  his  philosophy— of 
an  old  tiller  of  the  soil — was  as  superior  to  that  of  emperors  and 
diplomats  as  his  life  is  superior  to  theirs.  Not  very  far  from  that 
little  farm  is  the  spot  of  all  others  in  that  mountain  country 
w^hich  most  stirs  the  msthetic  and  the  speculative  strains  within 
one.  Lovely  and  remote,  all  by  itself  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
in  a  circle  of  the  hills,  an  old  monastery  stands,  now’  used  as  a 
farm,  with  one  rose  wundow’,  like  a.  spider’s  web,  spun  delicate  in 
stone  tracery.  There  the  old  monks  had  gone  to  get  away  from 
the  struggles  of  the  main  valley  and  the  surges  of  the  fighting  men. 
There  still  were  the  traces  of  their  ]ieaceful  life  ;  the  fish-]ionds 
and  the  tillage  still  kept  in  cultivation.  If  they  had  lived  in  these 
days  they  would  have  been  at  the  w’ar,  fighting  or  bearing 
stretchers,  like  the  priests  of  France,  of  whom  eleven  thousand, 
I  am  told — untruthfully,  I  hope — are  dead.  So  the  world  goes 
forward — the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  comes ! 

We  were  in  the  town  the  day  that  the  1918  class  received  their 
preliminary  summons.  Sad  were  the  mothers  watching  their 
boys  parading  the  streets,  rosetted  and  singing  to  show  that  they 
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had  passed  and  were  ready  to  be  food  for  cannon.  Not  one  of 
those  boys,  I  daresay,  in  his  heart  wanted  to  go ;  they  have  seen 
too  many  of  their  brethren  return  war-worn,  missed  too  many 
who  will  never  come  back.  But  they  were  no  less  gay  about  it 
than  those  recruits  we  saw  in  the  spring  of  1913,  at  Argeles  in 
the  P>Tenecs,  singing  along  and  shouting  on  the  day  of  their 
enrolment. 

There  were  other  reminders  to  us,  and  to  the  little  town,  of 
the  blood-red  line  drawm  across  the  map  of  France.  We  had  in 
our  hospital  men  from  the  invaded  countries  without  news  of  wives 
and  families  mured  up  behind  that  iron  veil.  Once  in  a  way  a 
tiny  word  would  get  through  to  them,  and  anxiety  would  lift 
a  little  from  their  hearts ;  for  a  day  or  two  they  wmuld  smile. 
One  we  had,  paralysed  in  the  legs,  who  would  sit  doing  macrame 
work  and  playing  chess  all  day  long ;  every  relative  he  had — wdfe, 
father,  mother,  sisters — all  were  in  the  power  of  the  German.  As 
brave  a  nature  as  one  could  see  in  a  year’s  march,  touchingly 
grateful,  touchingly  cheerful,  but  with  the  saddest  eyes  I  ever  saw. 
There  was  one  little  reminder  in  the  town  that  we  could  never  help 
going  in  to  look  at  whenever  we  passed  the  shop  whose  people 
had  given  her  refuge.  A  little  girl  of  eight  with  the  most 
charming,  grave,  pale,  little  grey-eyed  face;  there  she  would  sit, 
playing  wuth  her  doll,  watching  the  customers.  That  little 
refugee  at  all  events  was  beloved  and  happy  ;  only  I  think  she 
thought  we  would  kidnap  her  one  day — we  stared  at  her  so  hard. 
She  had  the  quality  which  gives  to  certain  faces  the  fascination 
belonging  to  rare  works  of  art. 

With  all  this  poignant  bereavement  and  long  suffering  amongst 
them  it  would  be  odd  indeed  if  the  gay  and  critical  French  nature 
did  not  rebel,  and  seek  some  outlet  in  apathy  or  bitter  criticism. 
The  miracle  is  that  they  go  on  and  on  holding  fast.  Fiasily  de¬ 
pressed,  and  as  easily  lifted  up  again,  grumble  they  must  and 
will ;  but  their  hearts  are  not  really  dowm  to  the  pitch  of  their 
voices ;  their  love  of  country,  which  with  them  is  love  of  self — 
the  deepest  of  all  kinds  of  patriotism — is  too  absolute.  These 
two  virtues  or  vices  (as  you  please) — critical  faculty  and  amour 
proprc  or  vanity,  if  you  prefer  it — are  in  perpetual  encounter. 
The  French  are  at  once  not  at  all  proud  of  themselves  and  very 
proud.  They  destroy  all  things  French,  themselves  included,  with 
their  brains  and  tongues,  and  exalt  the  same  with  their  hearts 
and  by  their  actions.  To  the  reserved  English  mind,  always  on 
the  defensive,  they  seem  to  give  themselves  away  continually ; 
but  he  who  understands  sees  it  to  be  all  part  of  that  perpetual 
interplay  of  opposites  which  makes  up  the  French  character  and 
secures  for  it  in  effect  a  curious  vibrating  equilibrium.  “Intensely 
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alive  ”  is  the  chief  impression  one  has  of  the  French.  They 
balance  between  head  and  heart  at  top  speed  in  a  sort  of  electric 
and  eternal  see-saw.  It  is  this  perpetual  quick  change  which 
gives  them,  it  seems  to  me,  their  special  grip  on  actuality ;  they 
never  fly  into  the  cloud-regions  of  theories  and  dreams  ;  their  heads 
have  not  time  before  their  hearts  have  intervened,  their  hearts 
not  time  before  their  heads  cry  :  “Hold  !  ”  They  apprehend  both 
worlds,  but  with  such  rapid  alternation  that  they  surrender  to 
neither.  Consider  how  clever  and  comparatively  warm  is  that 
cold  thing  “religion”  in  France.  I  remember  so  well  the  old 
Cure  of  our  little  town  coming  up  to  lunch,  his  interest  in  the 
cooking,  in  the  practical  matters  of  our  life,  and  in  wider  affairs 
too ;  his  enjoyment  of  his  collee  and  cigarette  ;  and  the  curious 
suddenness  with  which  something  seemed  “  to  come  over  him 
one  could  hear  his  heart  saying:  “O  my  people,  here  am  I 
w’asting  my  time ;  I  must  run  to  you.”  I  saw  him  in  the  court¬ 
yard  talking  to  one  of  our  pollus,  not  about  his  soul,  but  about 
his  body ;  stroking  his  shoulder  softly  and  calling  him  mon  cher 
fils.  Dear  old  man  !  Even  religion  here  does  not  pretend  to 
more  than  it  can  achieve — help  and  consolation  to  the  bewildered 
and  the  suffering.  It  uses  forms,  smiling  a  little  at  them. 

The  secret  of  French  culture  lies  in  this  vibrating  balance; 
from  quick  marriage  of  mind  and  heart,  reason  and  sense,  in 
the  French  nature,  all  the  clear  created  forms  of  French  life 
arise,  forms  recognised  as  forms  with  definite  utility  attached. 
Controlled  expression  is  the  result  of  action  and  reaction.  Con¬ 
trolled  expression  is  the  essence  of  culture,  because  it  alone  makes 
a  sufficiently  clear  appeal  in  a  wnrld  wdiich  is  itself  the  result 
of  the  innumerable  interplay  of  complementary  or  dual  laws  and 
forces.  French  culture  is  near  to  the  real  heart  of  things,  because 
it  has  a  sort  of  quick  sanity  that  never  loses  its  way  ;  or,  when 
it  does,  very  rapidly  recovers  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  has  the 
two  capital  defects  of  its  virtues.  It  is  too  fond  of  forms,  and 
too  mistrustful.  The  French  nature  is  profoundly  cynical.  Well, 
it’s  natural !  The  French  lie  just  half-way  between  north  and 
south ;  their  blood  is  too  mingled  for  enthusiasm,  and  their  culture 
too  old. 

I  never  realised  how  old  France  was  till  we  went  to  Arles.  In 
our  crowded  train  poilus  were  packed,  standing  in  the  corridors. 
One  very  weary,  invited  by  a  high  and  kindly  colonel  into  our 
carriage,  chatted  in  his  tired  voice  of  how  wonderfully  the  women 
kept  the  work  going  on  the  farms.  “When  we  get  a  fortnight’s 
leave,”  he  said,  “all  goes  well,  we  can  do  the  heavy  things  the 
w’omen  cannot,  and  the  land  is  made  clean.  It  wants  that  fort¬ 
night  now'  and  then,  vwn  colo}iel ;  there  is  work  on  farms  tliat 
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women  cannot  do.”  And  the  colonel  vehemently  nodded  his  thin 
face.  We  alighted  in  the  dark  among  southern  forms  and  voices, 
and  the  little  hotel  omnibus  became  enmeshed  at  once  in  old, 
high,  very  narrow,  Italian-seeming  streets.  It  was  Sunday  next 
day:  sunny,  with  a  clear  blue  sky.  In  the  square  before  our 
hoh'l  a  simple  crowd  round  the  statue  of  Mistral  chattered  or 
listened  to  a  girl  singing  excruciating  songs ;  a  crowd  as  old- 
looking  as  in  Italy  or  Spain,  aged  as  things  only  are  in  the  South. 

We  walked  up  to  the  Arena.  Quite  a  recent  development  in  the 
life  of  Arles,  they  say,  that  marvellous  Roman  building,  here 
cut  down,  there  built  up,  by  Saracen  hands.  For  a  thousand  years 
or  more  before  the  Romans  came  Arles  flourished  and  was 
civilised.  What  had  we  mushroom  islanders  before  the  Romans 
came?  What  had  barbaric  Prussia?  Not  even  the  Romans  to 
look  forward  to !  The  age-long  life  of  the  South  stands  for  much 
in  modern  France,  correcting  the  cruder  blood  that  has  poured 
in  these  last  fifteen  hundred  years.  As  one  blends  wine  of  very 
old  stock  with  newer  brands,  so  has  France  been  blended  and 
mellowed.  A  strange  cosmic  feeling  one  had,  on  the  top  of  the 
great  building  in  that  town  older  than  Rome  itself,  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  human  life  and  the  futility  of  human  conceit.  The 
provincial  vanity  of  modern  States  looked  pitiful  in  the  clear  air  • 

above  that  vast  stony  proof  of  age. 

In  many  ways  the  war  has  brought  us  up  all  standing  on  the 
edge  of  an  abyss.  When  it  is  over  shall  we  go  galloping  over  the 
edge,  or,  reining  back,  sit  awhile  in  our  saddles  looking  for  a 
better  track?  We  were  all  on  the  highway  to  a  hell  of  material 
expansion  and  vulgarity,  of  cheap  immediate  profit,  and  momen¬ 
tary  sensation  ;  north  and  south  in  our  different  ways,  all  “rattling 
into  barbarity.”  Shall  we  find  our  way  again  into  a  finer  air, 
where  self-respect,  not  profit,  rules,  and  rare  things  and  durable 
are  made  once  more? 

From  Arles  we  journeyed  to  Marseilles,  to  see  how'  the  first 
cosmopolitan  town  in  the  world  fared  in  war-time.  Here  was 
an  amazing  spectacle  of  swarming  life.  If  France  has  reason  to 
feel  the  war  most  of  all  the  great  countries,  Marseilles  must  surely 
feel  it  less  than  any  other  great  towm ;  she  flourishes  in  a  perfect 
riot  of  movement  and  colour.  Here  all  the  tribes  are  met,  save 
those  of  Central  Europe — Frenchman,  Serb,  Spaniard,  Algerian, 

Greek,  Arab,  Khabyle,  Russian,  Indian,  Italian,  Englishman, 

Scotsman,  Jew',  and  Nubian  rub  shoulders  in  the  thronged  streets. 

The  miles  of  docks  are  crammed  with  ships.  Food  of  all  sorts 
abounds.  In  the  bright,  dry  light  all  is  gay  and  busy.  The  most 
aesthetic,  and  perhaps  most  humiliating,  sight  that  a  Westerner 
could  see  w  e  came  on  there ;  two  Arab  Spahis  walking  down  the 
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main  street  in  their  long  robe  uniforms,  white  and  red,  their  white 
linen  bonnets  bound  with  a  dark  fur  and  canting  slightly  back¬ 
wards.  Over  six  feet  high,  they  moved  unhurrying,  smoking  their 
cigarettes,  turning  their  necks  slowly  from  side  to  side  like  camels 
of  the  desert.  Their  brown,  thin,  bearded  faces  w'ore  neither 
scorn  nor  interest,  only  a  superb  self-containment;  but,  beside 
them,  every  other  specimen  of  the  human  race  seemed  cheap  and 
negligible.  God  knows  of  what  they  w’ere  thinking — as  little 
probably  as  the  smoke  they  blew  through  their  chiselled  nostrils— 
but  their  beauty  and  grace  were  unsurpassable.  And,  visioning 
our  western  and  northern  towns  and  the  little,  white,  worried 
abortions  they  breed,  one  felt  downcast  and  abashed. 

Marseilles  swarmed  with  soldiers;  Lyon,  Valence,  Arles,  even 
the  smallest  cities  swarmed  with  soldiers,  and  this  at  the  moment 
when  the  Allied  offensive  was  just  beginning.  If  France  be  near¬ 
ing  the  end  of  her  man-powder,  as  some  assert,  she  conceals  it  so 
that  one  would  think  she  w'as  at  the  beginning. 

From  Marseilles  we  went  to  Tjyon.  I  have  heard  that  town 
described  as  lamentably  plain  ;  but  compared  with  Manchester 
or  Sheffield  it  is  as  heaven  to  hell.  Between  its  tw’o  wide  rolling 
rivers,  under  a  line  of  heights,  it  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  an 
enormous  commercialised  Florence.  Perhaps  in  foggy  weather 
it  may  be  dreary,  but  the  sky  w^as  blue  and  the  sun  shone,  a  huge 
Foire  was  just  opening,  and  every  street  bustled  in  a  dignified 
manner. 

The  English  have  always  had  a  vague  idea  that  France  is  an 
immoral  country.  To  the  eye  of  a  mere  visitor  France  is  the 
most  moral  of  the  four  Great  Powers — France,  Russia,  England, 
Germany ;  has  the  strongest  family  life  and  the  most  seemly 
streets.  Young  men  and  maidens  are  never  seen  walking  or 
lying  about,  half-embraced,  as  in  puritanical  England.  Fire  is  not 
played  with — openly,  at  least.  The  slow-fly  amorousness  of  the 
British  working  classes  evidently  does  not  suit  the  quicker  blood  of 
France.  There  is  just  enough  of  the  South  in  the  French  to  keep 
demonstration  of  affection  away  from  daylight.  A  certain  school 
of  French  novelist,  with  high-coloured  tales  of  Parisian  life,  is 
responsible  for  his  country’s  reputation.  Whatever  the  French¬ 
man  about  town  may  be,  he  seems  by  no  means  typical  of  the 
many  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  are  not  about  town.  And  if 
Frenchwomen,  as  I  have  heard  Frenchmen  say,  are  leg  ere,  they 
are  the  best  mothers  in  the  world,  and  their  “lightness  ”  is  not 
vulgarly  obtruded.  They  say  many  domestic  tragedies  will  be 
played  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  If  so,  they  will  not  be  played 
in  France  alone ;  and  compared  with  the  tragedies  of  fidelity 
played  all  these  dreadful  years,  they  will  be  as  black  rabbits  to 
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brown  for  numbers.  For  the  truth  on  morality  in  France  we 
must  go  back,  I  expect,  to  that  general  conclusion  about  the 
French  character — the  swift  passage  from  head  to  heart  and  back 
again,  which,  prohibiting  extremes  of  puritanism  and  of  licence, 
preserves  a  sort  of  balance. 

From  this  w'ar  France  will  emerge  changed,  though  less  changed 
very  likely  than  any  other  country.  A  certain  self-sufficiency  that 
was  very  marked  about  French  life  will  have  sloughed  away.  I 
expect  an  opening  of  the  doors,  a  toleration  of  other  tastes  and 
standards,  a  softening  of  the  too  narrow  definiteness  of  French 
opinion.  The  French  will  benefit  by  moderation  of  their  amour 
propre — a  desirable  quality  only  when  not  pushed  to  excess. 

Even  Paris  has  ojiened  her  heart  a  little  since  the  war ;  and 
the  heart  of  Paris  is  close,  hard,  impatient  of  strangers.  We 
noticed  in  our  hospital  that  wdienever  we  had  a  Parisian  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  different  atmosphere,  and  led  us  a  quiet  or  noisy  dance. 
We  had  one  whose  name  was  Aime,  whose  skin  was  like  a  baby’s, 
who  talked  softly  and  fast,  with  little  grunts,  and  before  he  left 
was  quite  the  leading  personality.  We  had  another,  a  red-haired 
young  one ;  when  he  was  away  on  leave  w’e  hardly  knew  the 
hospital,  it  was  so  orderly.  The  sons  of  Paris  are  a  breed  apart, 
just  as  our  Cockneys  are.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fathom  them  ;  they 
have  the  texture  and  resilience  of  an  indiarubber  ball.  And  the 
women  of  Paris !  Heaven  forfend  that  I  should  say  I  know 
them!  They  are  a  sealed  book.  Still,  even  Parisians  are  less 
intolerant  than  in  pre-war  days  of  us  dull  English,  perceiving  in 
us,  perhaps,  a  certain  unexpected  usefulness.  And,  a  propos ! 
One  hears  it  said  that  in  the  regions  of  our  British  armies  certain 
natives  believe  we  have  come  to  stay.  What  an  intensely  comic 
notion !  And  what  a  lurid  light  it  throws  on  history,  on  the  mis¬ 
trust  engendered  between  nations,  on  the  cynicism  that  human 
conduct  has  forced  deep  into  human  hearts.  No !  If  a  British 
Government  could  be  imagined  behaving  in  such  a  way,  the 
British  population  w'ould  leave  England,  become  French  citizens, 
and  help  to  turn  out  the  damned  intruders  1 

But  we  did  not  encounter  anywhere  that  comic  belief.  In  all 
this  land  of  France,  chockful  of  those  odd  creatures,  English  men 
and  women,  we  found  only  a  wonderful  and  touching  welcome. 
Not  once  during  those  long  months  of  winter  was  an  unfriendly 
word  spoken  in  our  hearing ;  not  once  were  we  treated  with  any¬ 
thing  but  true  politeness  and  cordiality.  Poilus  and  peasants, 
porters  and  officials,  ladies,  doctors,  servants,  shop-folk,  were 
always  considerate,  alw'ays  friendly,  always  desirous  that  we 
should  feel  at  home.  The  very  dogs  gave  us  welcome !  A  little 
black  half-Pomeranian  came  uninvited  and  made  his  home  with 
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US  in  our  hospital ;  we  called  him  Aristide.  But  on  our  walks 
with  him  we  were  liable  to  meet  a  posse  of  children  who  would 
exclaim,  "Pom-pom!  Voila  Pom-pom!”  and  lead  him  away. 
Before  night  fell  he  would  be  with  us  again,  with  a  bit  of  string 
or  ribbon,  bitten  through,  dangling  from  his  collar.  His  children 
bored  him  terribly.  We  left  him  in  trust  to  our  poilus  on  that 
sad  afternoon  when  “Good-bye”  must  be  said,  all  those  friendly 
hands  shaken  for  the  last  time,  and  the  friendly  faces  left. 
Through  the  little  town  the  car  bore  us,  aw'ay  along  the  valley 
between  the  {wplar  trees  with  the  first  flush  of  spring  on  their 
twdgs,  and  the  magpies  flighting  across  the  road  to  the  river- 
bank. 

The  heart  of  France  is  deep  within  her  breast ;  she  wears  it 
not  upon  her  sleeve.  But  France  o|>ened  her  heart  for  once  and 
let  us  see  the  gold. 

And  so  we  came  forth  from  France  of  a  rainy  day,  leaving  half 
our  hearts  behind  us.  John  Galsworthy. 


I 


Ol'H  MONARCHY  AND  ITS  ALLIANCES. 

Morh  than  a  century  ago,  the  great  upheaval  of  tlie  French 
Revolution  called  in  question  all  the  fundamental  institutions, 
social  and  ixjlitical,  of  the  Western  world;  so  also,  the  upheaval 
caused  by  the  German  war  is  putting  the  most  honoured  and 
cherished  institutions  to  a  crucial  test  and  no  one  of  them  can 
expect  to  be  taken  for  granted — in  the  near  future  they  will  all 
stand  or  fall  by  their  merits.  Even  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  w'ith  its  time-honoured  Parliamentary  system  of  three 
estates  will  he  subjected  to  critical  analysis,  nor  will  reformers, 
innovators,  and  even  iconoclasts  be  wanting  in  the  days  of  so-called 
reconstruction  after  the  war. 

No  doubt  the  doctrine  of  a  hereditary  kingship  is  difficult  to 
defend  in  theory.  At  first  glance  it  seems  that  it  is  foolish  to  risk 
the  fate  of  the  State  on  the  hazard  of  hereditary  descent  instead 
of  cIuK)sing  for  its  first  magistrate  a  statesman  of  tried  ability. 
Even  the  compromise  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  countries, 
and  latterly  in  England,  of  a  king  acting  entirely  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  Ministers  would  seem  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because 
a  republic  cannot  get  on  without  a  president,  and  if  the  king  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  Ministers,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  leaders 
of  one  jwlitical  faction,  there  remains  no  one  to  act  as  supreme 
arbiter  to  protect  minorities.  An  independent  authority  is  re¬ 
quired  to  safeguard  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation  against 
the  ephemeral  projects  of  a  party  faction,  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  King  such  as  he  was  in  the  heyday  of  the  British  Monarchy. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  theoretical  disadvantages  by  comparison 
with  a  re|)ublic  for  the  government  of  a  modern  State,  monarchy 
maintains  a  great  hold  on  the  i:>eoples  of  Europe.  Scandinavia, 
Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Roumania  are  real  monarchies  in  the 
democratic  coalition  arrayed  against  Germany,  and  all  the  hostile 
States  are  real  monarchies.  It  was  the  bureaucracy  rather  than 
the  Tsar  which  became  hateful  in  Russia,  and  what  discontent 
exists  elsewffiere  is  primarily  directed  against  officials  and  pluto¬ 
crats  rather  than  against  any  dynasty,  though  of  course  a  revolution 
anywhere  is  very  likely  to  involve  the  dynasty  of  that  country 
in  the  downfall  of  the  ruling  caste,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Unquestionably  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  oversea 
dominions  are,  in  the  main,  profoundly  loyal  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  tradition  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  a  common- 
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place  that  in  our  system  it  serves  the  unique  purpose  wliich  the 
ordinary  political  president  could  never  serve,  of  uniting  the 
widely  separated  States  which  constitute  the  British  Empire  in 
a  single  nation,  besides  fulfilling  many  essential  purposes  in  the 
complex  growth  of  our  national  life  in  these  islands.  History  and 
tradition  are  of  incalculable  value  in  the  existence  of  a  nation, 
and  the  glory  of  our  former  kings  and  the  mighty  traces  of  their 
handiwork  in  the  past  are  still  an  immense  asset  of  national 
cohesion  and  stability. 

The  Saxon  monarchy,  it  is  true,  was  in  theory  elective,  and  in 
practice  elective  within  the  royal  family.  Since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  John,  Henry  IV., 
William  III., and  George  I.,  were  chosen  to  reign  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  succession.  The  Saxon  kings  included  some  great  states¬ 
men  and  military  chiefs  of  consummate  ability.  From  Harold 
to  Henry  VI.  only  two  feeble  men  sat  on  the  throne,  and  the 
experience  led  both  to  destruction.  The  long  minority  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  drain  of  the  French  War  and  the  consequent 
social  and  economic  upheavals  in  England  introduced  new  factors 
into  our  mediaeval  history.  Personal  government  decayed,  and 
the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  VI.  produced  conditions  which  more 
closely  resembled  party  government ;  then  the  strife  of  factions 
which  culminated  in  a  long  and  sanguinary  civil  war  was  the  result. 
Edward  IV.  was  perhaps  the  ablest  military  chief  England  ever 
|X)ssessed ;  he  as  well  as  his  brother  Bichard  III.  were  rulers  of 
consummate  ability,  and  far  beyond  their  times  in  political  in¬ 
tuition.  The  same  can  be  said  even  more  positively  of  Henry 
Vn.  The  five  Tudor  sovereigns  were  great  rulers,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Queen  Mary  the  Catholic.  Popular  historians  have 
taught  the  most  grotesque  misrepresentations  of  the  two  first 
Stuarts  who  ruled  England.  To  have  governed  Scotland  for 
nigh  sixty  years  in  those  turbulent  days,  and  to  have  succeeded 
Elizabeth  without  disaster  in  England,  James  I.  must  have  had 
political  talent  far  above  the  average  of  present-day  politicians. 
As  for  his  ill-fated  son  it  is  as  unfair  to  judge  him  by  any 
ordinary  standard  as  to  condemn  a  ship  as  unseaworthy  which 
is  lost  in  a  typhoon.  It  is  to  his  credit,  anyway,  that  he  was 
almost  the  only  sovereign  or  ruler  who  strictly  maintained  modern 
standards  of  ethics,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  reached  years  of 
discretion  he  selected  one  of  the  ablest  Prime  Minister.s  in 
English  history  from  fho  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition— 
the  great  Earl  of  Strafford. 

The  royal  family  of  Scotland  was  also  prolific  in  great  men 
and  great  rulers — Malcolm  III.,  Alexander  III.,  Bobert  the 
Bruce,  James  I.,  and  James  V.  of  her  kings  and  several  regents 
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of  the  blood  royal.  The  royal  family  of  Wales  also  produced  a 
line  of  mighty  leaders  who  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
Principality  against  hopeless  odds.  Of  the  States  comixjsing  the 
Ihitish  Isles  Ireland  alone  failed  to  evolve  a  dynasty  competent 
to  comixise  internal  feuds  and  present  a  patriotic  and  united  front 
to  the  world.  How  much  more  splendid  and  more  prosperous 
might  not  the  sister  island  have  become  if  Edward  Bruce  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  country  when  his  brother 
established  his  throne  in  Scotland.  A  combination  of  the  Celtic 
people  might  have  been  the  result,  which  would  have  dominated 
the  Teutonic  elements  in  the  British  Isles  and  eventually  have 
accomplished  a  more  perfect  and  durable  union  than  that  which 
has  actually  taken  place. 

The  retrospect  of  history  proves  how  precious  an  asset  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  national  life  under  the  monarchy  has  been,  how  valu¬ 
able  the  services  rendered  to  us  as  a  people  by  our  native  princes, 
and,  moreover,  how  the  German  royal  family  set  up  by  Whig 
politicians  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  has  lived  on  the  renown  of 
the  Plantagenets.  The  history  of  other  European  countries  tells 
a.  similar  story,  nor  has  France,  in  spite  of  the  glories  of 
Napoleon’s  reign,  ever  recovered  the  loss  of  her  monarchical 
system,  with  all  that  it  meant  both  bad  and  good.  But  a  dynasty 
must  be  national  to  be  effective.  In  mediaeval  days  the  motive 
for  kings  to  wed  foreign  princesses  lay  in  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  Thus  as  late  as  King  Charles  II. ’s  reign  his  Portu¬ 
guese  consort  brought  him  Bombay,  the  gate  of  India.  These 
acquisitions,  however,  never  balanced  the  evils  of  the  system,  and 
all  our  kings  who  were  dethroned  were  married  to  foreign  prin¬ 
cesses,  their  consorts  contributing  in  almost  every  case,  in  various 
wars,  to  the  disaster.  Edward  II.,  Eichard  II.,  Henry  VI., 
Mary  I.,  the  French  marriage  of  James  V.,  and  the  French  con¬ 
nections  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  all  striking  examples,  and 
the  list  might  be  further  extended. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  of  our  kings  married  ladies 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Celtic  aristocracy.  Henry  IV. ’s  mother 
was  a  Plantagenet,  Henry  V.’s  mother  was  a  Bohun,  Edward 
IV. ’s  a  Neville.  The  Tudor  princes  w’cre  native  British,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  of  the  Stuarts.  Eobert  the  Bruce’s  mother  was 
the  Gaelic  heiress  of  Garrick.  Foreign  queen  consorts  always  intro¬ 
duced  mischievous  influences  into  British  politics,  and  the  evil 
reached  its  climax  with  the  network  of  German  family  alliances 
which  entangled  the  British  royal  family  before  the  present  w'ar, 
and  which  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  all  over  the 
Continent.  It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  a  new  departure  must 
he  made  in  royal  alliances.  If  our  monarchy  is  to  endure,  our 
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princes  must  find  consorts  among  their  own  countrywomen,  just 
as  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  their  predecessors  did,  the  kings 
whose  valour  and  sagacity  founded  and  expanded  the  British 
Empire. 

It  is  true  that  the  German  alliances  and  connections  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  constituted  an  important  advantage  for  Britain 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  so  long  as  the  rivalry  of  France 
was  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  German  States  were  weak  and  dis¬ 
united,  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  maintaining  our  German 
alliances.  “Hanover  is  as  precious  as  Hampshire”  is  attributed 
to  the  great  Chatham,  in  a  burst  of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  but 
w'hen  the  fundamental  conditions  were  reversed,  when  Germany 
and  France  changed  places  in  the  scheme  of  our  foreign  policy, 
then  the  network  of  German  entanglements  became  a  real  danger. 
The  British  Empire  during  the  nineteenth  century  shifted  its 
centre  of  gravity ;  henceforth  its  vital  interests  became  those  of 
a  confederacy  of  States  separated  by  the  sea.  European  |X)litics 
became  of  secondary  importance,  and  only  resumed  their  former 
place  in  our  horizon  when  the  threatened  expansion  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  land  and  sea  became  a  menace,  not  only  to  the  British 
Isles,  but  to  the  ocean  communications  by  which  the  island  king¬ 
dom  maintained  its  connection  with  the  oversea  dominions.  The 
marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederic  with  our  Princess  Boyal 
in  1858  produced  very  important  results  by  bringing  the  Prussian 
and  British  Governments  into  line  during  the  fateful  years  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  campaign  of  1864,  the  not  less  critical  days  of 
the  German  war  of  1866,  and  also  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franeo- 
German  War  in  August,  1870.  Napoleon  III,  was  regarded  with 
deep  suspicion  by  the  English  middle  classes,  and  considerable 
relief  was  felt  at  his  downfall,  but  when  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan 
was  followed  up  by  the  war  against  the  Bepid)lic  and  the  revival 
of  the  German  Empire,  thoughtful  people  in  England  already 
began  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  balance  of  power  had  changed 
to  our  advantage  or  the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  the  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  family  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  of  priceless  value  to  German  diplomacy  during  the 
last  months  of  the  war  and  at  the  final  settlement. 

Bismarck  showed  very  little  gratitude  for  British  friendship ; 
if  Frederic  had  reigned  for  tw'enty  years  after  his  father’s  death 
it  is  probable  that  cordial  relations  between  the  two  Governments 
would  have  been  prolonged,  though  an  eventual  collision  between 
such  antagonistic  systems  could  scarcely  have  been  averted 
altogether  by  any  dynastic  considerations.  As  it  was,  the  present 
Kaiser  did  all  in  his  power  to  foster  the  German  Navy,  to  expand 
the  German  merchant  marine,  to  acquire  colonies,  and  to  reach 
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a  dominating  position  in  Europe.  The  planting  of  German  royal 
families  all  over  Euroi)e  greatly  facilitated  the  machinations  of 
German  diplomacy.  It  seemed  incredible  that  an  almost  auto¬ 
cratic  sovereign  would  seek  to  make  war  upon  his  own  near  rela¬ 
tions,  or  to  root  up  dynasties  with  which  he  was  closely  allied  in 
blood.  A  Hohenzollern  reigned  in  Roumania,  a  Coburg  in 
Belgium.  A  German  princeling  was  the  consort  of  the  Queen 
of  Holland  ;  everywhere  ramifications  of  German  royalty  held 
the  smaller  neutral  States  in  a  grip,  while  the  snobbishness  of 
the  world  had  installed  a  number  of  German  nobles  in  high  places 
abroad,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  their  titles  were  translated 
by  the  word  Prince,  while  the  descendants  of  the  Bruces  and 
Plantagenets  were  merely  British  Peers,  if  they  had  inherited 
any  titles  whatever. 

(lermany  was  desolated  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  great 
civil  war  of  religion,  and  ever  since  her  people  have  been  |)oorer 
and  less  refined  than  our  countrymen.  Only  during  the  last  two 
decades  have  a  numerous  class  of  wealthy  Germans  come  into 
existence.  Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  our  aristo¬ 
cracy  has  been  incomparably  more  refined  and  well  bred  than  the 
German,  nor  could  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the  smaller  German 
States  compare  in  their  homes  with  an  English  landed  proprietor, 
a  commoner  perhaps  when  measured  by  the  standards  which  both 
have  agreed  to  accept.  The  so-called  high-born  Germans  all 
agreed  to  imitate  the  way  of  living  of  the  English  county  aristo¬ 
cracy,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  always  took  care 
to  surpass  them  in  education  and  in  maintaining  their  military 
knowledge  and  skill.  In  these  two  respects  they  have  surpassed 
us  and  by  means  of  them  have  maintained  their  authority  in  their 
own  country  and  their  military  |X)sition.  By  neglecting  these 
matters  our  own  aristocracy  has  allowed  itself  to  be  pushed  out 
of  the  leading  jwsitions  which  it  occupied  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  last  century,  and  by  the  same  sort  of  apathy  and 
neglect  of  political  matters  it  has  allowed  a  new  and  often  foreign 
plutocracy  to  supplant  it,  while  German  princelings  have  been 
voted  large  sums  of  money  by  the  British  I^arliament  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  w'ed  members  of  our  royal  family. 

The  glory  and  prestige  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  so  intimately 
bound  up  wdth  the  monarchy  that  the  highest  reasons  of  State 
demand  its  preservation,  even  if  it  were  not  essential  as  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  British  people  and  the  sovereign  States 
which  compose  our  oversea  dominions.  The  problem  with  wRich 
we  are  confronted  to-day  is  in  reality  to  bring  the  monarchy  up  to 
date  in  its  political  relations.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong  is  only 
a  way  of  saying  that  the  king  can  do  nothing,  and  that  he  is 
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relegated  to  the  i)erfoiTnance  of  State  ceremonies  without  any 
real  authority.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Moreover,  no  modern 
State  can  afford  to  be  without  a  chief  magistrate  whose  function 
it  is  to  check  the  follies  and  perversities  of  ix)litical  factions  when 
armed  with  temporary  authority.  When  the  successful  rebellion 
against  King  James  II.  was  eventually  folio w’ed  by  the  election  of 
a  German  prince  to  fill  the  British  throne,  the  House  of  I^onls 
acquired  and  exerted  the  chief  authority  in  the  State  until  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  when  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  changed  the  method  of 
choosing  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wdiich  had 
been  hitherto  nominated  by  the  territorial  magnates  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  even  George  III.  was  invested  with  considerable 
authority,  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  aimed  at 
giving  the  President  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  approximately 
the  same  authority  as  the  King  of  England  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 

Not  only  has  the  House  of  Lords  practically  ceased  to  exert  any 
[lower  over  the  Executive  and  almost  all  power  over  the  legislative 
activity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  during  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  no  instance  of  the  Crown  acting  as  such.  Its 
action  has  been  entirely  dictated  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  has  acquired  an  absolute  authority  only  limited 
by  the  cohesion  of  his  Parliamentary  majority  and  to  some  extent 
by  the  criticisms  of  the  leading  new'spapers.  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  overlooked  that  these  new’spapers  are  mostly  owned  by 
ambitious  individuals,  wdio  are  not  altogether  impervious  to  the 
influence  of  the  Executive  judiciously  exerted.  Although  the 
Peers  have  next  to  no  political  power,  yet  their  grandiose  titles 
remain  and  are  very  attractive  to  men  who  have  risen  from  the 
middle  classes  by  sheer  merit.  iSIoreover,  there  are  other  rewards 
and  distinctions  which  a  Prime  Minister  can  confer,  and  few 
individuals  can  resist  the  flattery  of  being  asked  for  their  help 
and  advice  by  the  chief  of  the  State,  even  when  actual  Ministerial 
rank  is  not  conferred  as  well,  so  that  the  limit  imposed  on  the 
vagaries  of  popular  government  by  the  strictures  of  the  Press 
is  not  very  sure  nor  very  constant  in  its  action,  although  ou 
occasions  it  has  done  good  service. 

That  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  have  some  authority 
above  the  Prime  Minister’s,  which  does  not  merely  depend  u])ou 
the  efforts  of  a  Parliamentary  Op]X)sition,  the  events  of  the  war 
have  clearly  demonstrated.  Never  in  all  our  history  was  such 
an  authority  so  desperately  needed  as  when  the  war  with  Germany 
broke  out,  unexpected  and  undesired  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Earl  Kitchener’s  appointment  to  the  control  over  the  armed  forces 
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ot  the  State  in  August,  1914,  met  the  popular  demand  for  such 
an  authority  to  some  extent.  As  it  happened,  the  unique  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  career,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Press, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  never  thwarted  or  crossed  any  Parlia- 
nientary  faction  made  his  name  a  powder  to  conjure  with,  but  it 
stands  to  reason  that  such  a  man  may  not  always  be  available 
at  a  national  crisis.  If  he  proves  a  failure  from  lack  of  technical 
skill  there  is  no  power  to  remove  him,  and  if  he  succeeds  he 
may  become  inconveniently  powerful  without  the  legal  status  re¬ 
quired  by  his  office.  Obviously  the  leader  of  the  nation  in  war, 
as  well  as  its  chief  jxilitical  umpire  in  peace,  should  be  the  king. 
The  difficulty  is  that  a  great  modern  State  cannot  trust  the 
destinies  of  its  large  population  and  confederate  dominions  to 
the  chance  of  the  sovereign’s  personal  merit  and  capacity. 

Yet  the  British  Constitution  even  as  it  stands  is  so  elastic  in 
its  provisions  and  customs  that  the  king,  if  he  were  a  man  of 
political  or  military  talent,  could  both  directly  and  indirectly 
help  in  the  direction  of  national  affairs  at  such  a  crisis  as  a  Con¬ 
tinental  war.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  present  struggle  there 
must  inevitably  be  a  reconstruction  of  cur  political  institutions, 
and  it  is  not  too  early  to  reflect  on  the  reforms  which  will  press 
for  early  discussion  and  legislative  action.  The  Eeform  Bill 
which  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  will  change  our 
present  method  of  government  to  an  incalculable  extent,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  capitalists  and  middle  classes  will  have  to  yield 
much  of  their  present  power  to  the  men  who  obtain  the  suffrages 
of  the  working  classes  and  their  principal  political  combinations. 
The  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  behind  the  back  of  the 
electorate  still  further  increases  the  hazards  of  the  latest  leap  in 
the  dark.  An  inexperienced  electorate  is  not  unlikely  to  choose 
representatives  who  will  make  daring  experiments  in  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  politics.  But  the  oversea  dominions  are  now 
federated  with  the  mother  country  in  a  close  union  which  the 
war  has  riven  around  the  whole  family  of  States,  and  it  is  in¬ 
credible  that  they  will  ever  again  permit  their  subjects  to  be 
plunged  into  war  or  alliance  unless  the  machinery  of  the  Imperial 
Government  provides  the  opportunity  for  their  opinions  and 
wishes  to  be  freely  expressed.  Some  sort  of  Federal  Council  for 
the  executive  action  of  the  Empire  as  an  Empire  is  imperatively 
needed  and  will  in  all  probability  be  created. 

Such  a  council  should  exercise  the  supreme  authority  over  the 
Imperial  forces  by  land  and  sea  and  air,  should  control  Imperial 
diplomacy,  and  the  relation  of  the  different  dominions  composing 
the  Empire  to  one  another,  and  fix  the  share  which  each  must 
bear  of  the  common  burden.  Without  such  a  body  the  continued 
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existence  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  united  Empire  is  not  [xissible, 
therefore  its  constitution  and  [lowers  should  receive  the  most 
careful  thought  that  it  may  not  be  robbed  of  its  usefulness  by 
the  necessity  for  rushing  through  an  ill-digested  scheme  framed 
to  meet  some  future  emergency,  which  in  turn  may  be  brought 
about  by  neglect  to  forestall  events  and  provide  for  future  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  comixtsition  of  the  Federal  or  Imperial  Council  and 
the  method  of  its  selection  arc  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
but  evidently  they  offer  a  field  for  the  renewed  influence  and 
authority  of  the  king  without  bringing  him  into  conflict  with 
party  politicians  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere. 

The  German  Bundesrat  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  council 
of  the  kind  now  in  existence,  but  other  examples  can  be  found 
both  in  contemporary  States  and  in  history.  To  take  the  German 
Constitution  as  an  example,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  not  necessarily 
omnipotent  in  the  Bundesrat.  A  British  Council  which  con¬ 
tained  re)n'esentatives  of  the  three  British  kingdoms,  of  the  great 
dominions,  and  of  India  might  permit  of  the  sovereign  exerting 
his  personal  influence  and  voicing  his  personal  opinions  without 
prejudice  to  the  i>revalence  of  the  vote  of  the  majority,  and  in 
its  deliberations  he  would  have  an  opportunity  for  proving  his 
capacity  as  a  statesman.  If  he  were  a  minor  or  incapacitated 
by  other  reasons  from  sitting  on  the  Council,  he  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Viceroy  nominated  in  his  interest  or  by  the  heir 
to  the  Crown.  The  essential  reform,  for  the  revival  of  the  royal 
power  and  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  is  that  the  king 
should  have  a  role  to  play  in  [lolitics,  in  which  he  may  have 
convictions  and  express  them  without  contravention  of  any  con¬ 
stitutional  law  or  practice.  In  other  wmrds,  that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  acting  and  speaking  as  one  of  a  council, 
but  not  as  the  ornamental  president,  the  mere  mouthpiece  of 
successful  party  leaders  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  be  a  novelty,  and  therefore  will  excite  criti¬ 
cism  and  opposition  at  first,  but  it  is  logical,  practical,  and  pre¬ 
sents  no  insuperable  difficulty.  To  an  imiiortant  degree  it  revives 
the  position  of  the  early  successors  of  the  Conqueror  who  reigned 
as  the  chief  among  their  peers,  for  each  great  feudatory  had  the 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  most  important  political  occasions  until 
the  House  of  Commons  gradually  replaced  the  great  nobles  in 
performing  this  function.  The  process  of  the  change  was  only 
completed  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 . 

The  above  is  the  barest  outline  of  a  scheme  by  which  the  king 
in  future  may  join  in  the  political  service  of  the  nation  or  even 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  an 
Imperial  Council,  and  where  he  may  confer  on  even  terms  with 
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the  representatives  of  the  dominions,  elected  according  to  the 
ideas  of  modern  democracy  instead  of  hereditary  vassal  princes 
like  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  in  the  German  system  of 
to-day,  or  the  great  vassals  of  the  English  Crown  in  the  days  of 
the  Norman  kings.  Another  scheme  might  aim  at  conferring 
better  defined  presidential  authority  so  that  the  sovereign  might 
he  the  real  arbiter  between  |)olitical  parties  in  such  questions  as 
the  reform  of  the  Upjier  Chamber,  the  Irish  settlement,  the 
relations  with  the  dominions ;  if  this  alternative  were  adopted 
the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  monarch  would  have  to  be 
laid  down  by  law  with  much  clearer  definition  than  the  present 
unwritten  customs  which  limit  his  authority  to  that  of  the 
American  Vice-President. 

Two  reforms  are  essential,  however,  if  the  heirs  to  the  Crown 
in  the  future  are  to  be  rendered  capable  of  maintaining  their 
diflicult  position  in  spite  of  the  trend  of  modern  jxilitical  life 
towards  pure  democ*racy.  The  members  of  our  royal  family  must 
marry  British  subjects  or  lose  their  rights.  The  jirinces  nearest 
the  succession,  and  in  particular  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  must  be 
entrusted  with  duties  which  will  test  his  ability  and  train  his 
judgment.  He  must,  like  other  officials,  be  allowed  to  act  on 
his  own  initiative  and  to  make  mistakes.  The  king,  in  fact, 
must  be  permitted  sometimes  to  do  wrong  under  jiain  of  ceasing 
to  be  king,  or  anything  else  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach  of 
State. 


Cecil  Battine. 


ORTHODOX  SCIENCE  AND  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 


Most  ancient  religions  have  postulated  tlie  duality  o£  life.  The 
tri-partition  of  man  by  Christian  lore  and  Christian  dogma  into 
body,  soul  and  spirit  is  familiar  even  in  the  nurseries.  The 
distinction  held  also  in  old  Greek  writings,  though  certainly  for 
the  most  part  with  but  vague  and  confused  definitions.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  modern  spiritualism  holds  the  same  view, 
but  apparently  with  much  clearer  connotations.  The  spiritualists 
declare  that  spirit  is  the  essential  core  of  personality,  but  that  it 
is  clothed  upon  with  two  bodies,  the  sj)iritual  body  and  the  earthly 
body  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Apostle.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
spiritual  body,  which  answers  to  the  ancient  soul,  is  created  by 
natural  processes,  and  keeps  growth  and  pace  with  the  material 
body.  It  is  a  replica  of  this  grosser  body,  and  co-exists  with  it  till 
death,  at  wdiich  moment  the  material  body  falls  into  the  inevitable 
decay  of  its  i>erishable  elements;  whereas  the  spiritual  replica, 
built  of  ethereal  essences,  survives,  and  remains  the  investiture  of 
the  spirit  in  its  new  world  and  its  new  conditions.  The  acceptance 
of  these  statements  w'ould  lead  one  to  an  eminently  rational  and 
agreeable  solution  of  the  problem  of  life.  But  of  course  the  very 
strongest  evidence  would  be  required  to  prove  this,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  statement  only  remains  a  theory,  if  a  very  inviting 
and  consolatory  theory. 

Orthodox  Science  exacts  by  its  rules  a  rigid  scrupulosity  in 
proofs,  and  declares  that  it  can  recognise  through  its  instruments 
nothing  but  the  body.  Its  attitude,  except  in  the  case  of  foolish 
extremists,  is  of  course  purely  agnostic.  “We  don’t  know.  We 
know  the  body,  but  nothing  else  has  come  in  the  course  of  our 
researches.  As  for  soul  or  spirit,  if  we  come  across  it  we  will  let 
you  know.  So  far  we  have  met  with  nothing  but  what  is  refer¬ 
able  to  elements  and  conditions  familiar  to  us.”  That  is  an 
intelligible  position,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  conceivable  position 
for  rational  beings  to  take  up.  But  it  should  be  coupled  with  a 
proviso  that  the  professors  of  Orthodox  Science  shall  not  refuse 
to  consider  evidence  which  might  open  up  a  new  region  of  investi¬ 
gation.  Huxley  contemptuously  refused  to  investigate  certain 
alleged  supernormal  phenomena  on  the  ground  that  even  if  true 
they  did  not  interest  him.  Tyndall  and  the  once  famous  William 
Carpenter  attended  one  seance,  and  declined  to  follow  up  this  rash 
conduct  by  any  further  visits.  Dr.  Russel  Wallace,  F.R.S., 
implored  them  to  do  so,  and  they  contemptuously  shook  the  dust 
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of  the  seance  room  from  their  shoes.  Orthodox  Science  had  no 
time  to  waste  on  such  obscure  phenomena,  phenomena  which, 
if  substantiated,  threatened  to  subvert  the  whole  scheme  of 
Natural  Law  as  built  up  by  several  generations.  This  conserva¬ 
tism  of  Science  amounts  to  a  prejudice  as  regrettable  as  the  crusted 
traditions  of  orthodox  religion. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  Science,  as  represented  by  its  leading  exponents,  to 
what  may  be  broadly  called  Psychical  phenomena.  Dr.  Wallace, 
writing  in  the  seventies  of  lasr’century,  very  rightly  claimed  that 
every  time  Science  had  opposed  alleged  discoveries  on  a  priori 
grounds,  she  has  been  wrong.  He  says, 

“  When  Benjamin  Franklin  brought  the  subject  of  lightning-conductors 
before  the  Royal  Society  he  was  laughed  at  as  a  dreamer,  and  his  paper 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  When  Young  put  forth 
his  wonderful  proofs  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  he  was  equally  hooted 
at  as  absurd  by  the  popular  scientific  writers  of  the  day.  The  Edinhuryh 
Review  called  upon  the  public  to  put  Thomas  Gray  into  a  strait  jacket  for 
maintaining  the  practicability  of  railroads.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  laughed 
at  tlie  idea  of  London  ever  being  lighted  with  gas.  When  Stephenson  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  locomotives  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  learned 
men  gave  evidence  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  even  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  Another  great  scientific  authority  declared  it  to  be  equally 
impossible  for  ocean  steamers  ever  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  ridiculed  the  great  astronomer  Arago  when  he  wanted 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Medical  men  ridiculed  the 
stethoscope  when  it  was  first  discovered.  Painless  operations  during  the 
mesmeric  coma  were  pronounced  impossible,  and  therefore  impostures.” 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  these  facts  sometimes. 

So  far  then  Orthodox  Science  anchors  itself  on  Monism,  and 
refuses  to  budge.  What  cannot  come  under  the  scalpel  and  the 
microscope  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  is  not  worth  consideration. 
No  orthodox  man  of  science  now  takes  up  the  attitude  of  such 
as  Haeckel  or  Clifford ;  all  are  anxious  to  guard  themselves,  and 
prefer  to  say  “We  don’t  know.”  As  a  rule,  however,  their 
attitude  is  one  of  contemptuous  indifference  to  occult  phenomena, 
and  in  effect  agnosticism  becomes  merely  dogmatism.  Yet  it 
would  be  ungracious  and  impolitic  not  to  recognise  the  alteration 
in  leading  scientific  circles.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  courageous 
declaration  before  the  British  Association  some  three  years  ago 
in  favour  of  the  survival  of  human  personality  was  received  with 
toleration ;  forty  years  before  the  most  distinguished  physicist  of 
his  day.  Sir  William  Crookes,  was  almost  hounded  out  of  the  Boyal 
Society  for  the  publication  of  experiments  bearing  on  the  same 
subject. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  school  of  thinkers  who  adhere  to 
the  old  theory  of  “accidental”  origin  as  an  explanation  of  cosmic 
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phenomena.  But  whereas  once  their  views  were  triumphantly 
trumpeted  from  the  housetops,  nowadays  they  are  reserved  for 
private  exchanges.  This  theory  was  most  magnificently  cele¬ 
brated  by  Lucretius  in  immortal  lines.  The  “  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,”  the  dissolution  of  constituent  elements  of  the  monad- 
all  were  there.  A  thousand  jets  playing  from  a  thousand  years 
must  result  in  one  jet  at  any  rate  reaching  its  goal — cl  roila ! 
you  have  the  opening  of  Evolution.  Lucretius  almost  fiercelv 
revelled  in  the  thought  that  Death  ended  all  things,  mainly,  it 
seems,  because  mankind  in  his  day  had  the  fear  of  eternal  retri¬ 
bution  after  death.  But  his  undernote  is  one  of  sad  resignation, 
as  in  those  wonderful  lines  written  of  the  passing  of  friends  to 
extinction. 

“  Insatiabiliter  deflebimus  aeternumque 
Nulla  dies  nobis  mserorem  pectore  deinet.  ” 

Yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  accept  the  ‘‘accidental  ”  theory  before 
considering  its  alternatives.  It  may  be  that  the  origin  of  the 
universe  is  to  be  sought  in  the  form  of  some  Intelligence  and 
Designer,  and  tliis  Intelligence  may  be  beneficent,  malevolent  or 
indifferent  so  far  as  regards  its  concern  with  human  beings. 

It  may  be  claimed  prima  fade  that  the  idea  of  a  malevolent 
creator  is  incredible,  yet  it  must  be  considered.  By  the  fruits 
we  may  presume  to  judge.  And  looking  back  upon  the  course  of 
ages  as  revealed  in  history,  and  beyond  that  to  the  story  of  the 
earth  as  recorded  in  its  dust,  it  is  difficult  to  associate  the  gradual 
evolution  of  created  things  with  a  malevolent  design.  The  con¬ 
fluence  of  progress  has  been  umloubtedly  towards  a  betterment 
of  the  world,  and  the  inexorable  laws,  though  seeming  to  press 
hardly  at  times  upon  individuals  and  races,  have  resulted  in  a 
general  elevation  of  life.  Some  laces  have  reached  a  nobler  stage 
in  early  times  than  many  have  reached  now,  but  the  average  of 
civilisation,  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  material,  is  considerably 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  early  historical  periods,  and  almost 
immeasurably  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  primaeval  epochs.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  one  of  dynamic  progress  from  an  Insen¬ 
sitive  welter  to  an  orderly  social  and  intelligent  organisation. 
And  the  ethical  sense  has  indisputably  grown  until  as  from  some 
Pisgah  height  great  spirits  can  discover  the  dawm  of  a  beautiful 
world  such  as  dreamers  have  imagined  and  shadowed  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  accept  the  theory  of  male¬ 
volence  it  is  equally  impossible  to  entertain  that  of  indifference. 
If  a  creator  were  w'orking  to  some  unknown  end  regardless  of 
the  suffering  and  the  cost  of  the  ultimate  achievement  he  would, 
as  Edmund  Gurney  said,  not  be  a  God  wdiom  one  could  worship 
or  admire.  So  far  as  the  effects  on  the  human  units  sacrificed 
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in  tliis  progression  to  an  unknown  end  are  concerned,  the  indif¬ 
ferent  God  would  be  tantamount  to  a  malevolent  God.  He  would 
rank  in  the  position  of  an  Emperor  who,  determined  to  win  the 
war  he  had  started,  should  pay  no  heed  to  the  multitudes  over 
whom  his  ruthless  car  had  driven.  If  indeed  there  is  no  design  in 
the  universe,  if  there  is  no  jiurpose,  but  only  mechanical  motion, 
God  is  conceivable  only  as  a  maniac  child  building  up  ceaselessly 
new  worlds  with  creatures  capable  of  infinite  pain,  and  then 
destroying  them,  to  continue  the  awful  game  into  eternity.  In 
the  distant  future  our  world,  according  to  astronomers,  must 
fade  and  die,  and  with  its  countless  myriads  of  dead  be  dashed 
in  some  cataclysm  of  the  stars  and  planets ;  and  so  emerge  into 
a  new  and  blazing  planet ;  again  to  revive  and  produce  its  hapless 
and  hopeless  victims  in  the  course  of  a  continuing  evolution. 
What  sense  is  here?  What  purpose?  Does  death  then  end  the 
j)oor  creature,  and  is  the  maniacal  Power  that  is  dispatching  to 
doom  these  endless  series  of  human  beings  ever  to  be  satiated?  It 
is  unthinkable.  Better  fall  back  upon  the  chilling  theory  that 
there  is  no  God,  and  that  life  is  accidental,  the  universe  accidental, 
framed  out  of  fortuitous  atoms — which  derive  their  existence 
from — what  ? 

It  is  easier,  then,  to  believe  in  an  unknown  God  working  to  a 
beneficent  end,  but  if  there  be  no  proof  of  it,  our  belief  must 
remain  merely  a  vague  faith,  an  aspiration.  Although  on 
a  priori  grounds  we  are  justified  in  postulating  a  beneficent  God 
we  shall  never  achieve  real  conviction  without  direct  evidence. 
The  fact  of  survival  must,  in  short,  be  attested  by  similar  means 
to  those  which  prove  any  other  fact  of  knowdedge.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  establi.shing  the  duality  of  life  and  thus  the  beneficence  of 
the  Great  scheme.  Beligion  takes  for  granted  what  we  as  scientific 
investigators  are  not  entitled  to  do.  We  are  given  our  reason  by 
which  to  test  things,  even  ultirnates.  I  confess  here  at  once  that 
mysticism  is  to  me  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  If  there  are  people  so 
constituted  and  so  fortunate  as  to  require  no  evidence  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them  I  can  only  congratulate  them.  So  the  child  has 
implicit  faith  in  wonderful  and  unknowm  things,  in  fairies,  in 
monstrous  animals,  in  topsy-turvydom.  Our  mysticists  would 
i'Cj)ly  in  Wordswmrth’s  fashion  that  “heaven  lies  about  us  in  our 
infancy,”  and  that  we  come  “trailing  clouds  of  glory  ”  from  that 
supernal  w'orld  of  w'hich  we  have  dim  memories.  It  may  be, 
but  we  must  have  proof  of  it.  Since  Myers  developed  his  great 
theory  of  subliminal  consciousness,  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been 
shed  on  human  faculties  and  properties.  Many  queer  and 
unintelligible  traits  are  attributable  to  this  second  self  which  lies 
below  the  threshold  of  our  teiTene  consciousness  and  terrene  life. 
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How  far  does  the  subliminal  consciousness  explain  supernormal 
phenomena?  Eesearchers  into  this  department  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  are  at  issue  on  this  point ;  but  it  seems  very  certain  that 
many  phenomena  which  are  attributed  to  “spiritual”  intervention 
are  explicable  on  the  subliminal  theory.  The  disintegration  of 
consciousness  during  hypnotic  influence  is  well  known  to  modern 
science.  There  are  many  interesting  cases  on  record  which  bear 
on  this  argument,  cases  of  dual  and  even  multiple  personality,  in 
which  one  person  manifests  as  two  or  more  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  Professor 
Flournoy  investigated  a  strange  case  in  which  a  girl,  Helene 
Smith,  purported  in  trance  to  have  relations  with  the  Planet 
Mars,  and  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  produce  words  of  the  Martian 
language.  In  his  elaborate  account  of  the  case  Professor  Flournoy 
was  able  to  trace  the  source  of  this  language  \vhich  was 
ingeniously  modelled  on  French.  There  was  no  question  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  she  had  been  drawing  uncon¬ 
sciously  on  the  subliminal  reservoir. 

It  is  borne  in  upon  one  from  consideration  of  instances  such  as 
this  that  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  accept  phenomena  at  their 
face  value.  Thus,  if  I  am  told  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
to  an  ignorant  peasant  girl  at  Lourdes  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  statement  without  more  adequate  proof  than  the  mere 
statement.  But  your  mystic  will  swallow  anything  that  is  super¬ 
normal.  Credo,  quia  impossihile.  Many  of  the  professed 
mediums  and  “psychics”  are  not  charlatans  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  but  are  self-delusioned,  reading  out  of  their  latent 
consciousness  astonishing  things  to  a  credulous  world.  There  is 
a  well-known  book  dealing  with  automatic  messages  from  the 
dead  which  is  a  conspicuous  instance  in  point.  It  has  had  a 
large  sale  and  a  widespread  influence,  yet  there  is  not  in  it  one 
atom  of  evidence  that  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  reads  like  a 
highly  imaginative  and  extravagant  conception  of  an  after  life  by 
an  ingenious  and  practised  writer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  is  a  case  of  tricking  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  messages  came  through  the  writer’s  hand,  as 
she  declares.  But  there  is  no  need  to  look  farther  for  their  origin 
than  to  the  subliminal  pow'ers  of  the  author.  When  the  human 
mind  in  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  capable  of  the  instantaneous  solution 
of  complex  mathematical  problems  we  must  be  chary  in  delimiting 
the  possible  pow’ers  of  that  mind. 

Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 
But  we  make  our  claim  to  see  before  believing,  as  did  Thomas 
who  was  not  rebuked  by  his  Master.  MuKupio^  signifies  for¬ 
tunate,  happy,  blessed.  Well,  we  who  have  doubts  or  have  had 
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doubts  and  may  have  cleared  our  way  to  faith,  can  congratulate 
the  easy  believers  without  envying  them.  Our  faith,  if  we 
achieve  it,  will  rest  on  more  permanent  foundations,  and  be 
unshakable. 

Fortunately  there  has  arisen  of  recent  years  a  school  of  scientific 
men  who  show  no  prejudice  against  the  investigation  of  “psy¬ 
chical  ”  phenomena.  Not  all  of  these  by  any  means  have  accepted 
the  explanation  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  the  action  of  human 
beings  in  another  state  of  existence,  and  are  thus  demonstrative 
of  human  survival.  But  many  have  done  so.  It  would  be 
imixissible  to  record  a  complete  list,  but  I  may  recall  some  names, 
such  as  Sir  William  Crookes,  F.E.S.,  O.M.,  Dr.  Russel  Wallace, 
F.R.S.,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Joseph  Thomson,  F.R.S., 
Sir  William  Barnett,  F.R.S.  (in  England),  Dr.  Richet,  Dr. 
Ochorowitz,  Dr.  Janet,  Professor  Flammarion,  Dr.  Maxw'ell, 
Col.  de  Rochas  (in  France),  Lombroso,  Marselli,  and  many  other 
scientific  professors  in  Italy,  besides  Dr.  Hyslop,  Professor  James, 
in  America  and  others  in  Russia  and  Germany.  For  many  years 
now  these  and  other  collaborators  in  the  same  field  have  been 
working  on  the  difficult  phenomena  which  we  roughly  include  as 
“psychical.”  The  tangle  is  intricate,  but  a  beginning  at  any 
rate  has  been  made  on  its  unravelment.  Perhaps  the  credit  is 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  initiation  of  the  English  Society 
of  Psychical  Research  which  was  established  some  thirty-three 
years  ago,  and  which  was  inspired  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the 
late  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  It  is  difficult  to  over-rate  the  work  of 
Myers  in  this  cause  of  obscure  and  neglected  facts.  He  turned 
aside  from  his  work,  which  was  educational  at  Cambridge 
University,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  investigation.  He 
began  as  an  agnostic,  worked  his  way  patiently,  ardently,  through 
mazes  of  illusion,  deceit  and  facts  until  he  at  last  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  obscure  and  baffling  phenomena  were  not  only 
genuine,  but  were  evidence  of  the  survival  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being.  His  evidence  and  his  arguments  are  embodied  in  a  great 
work  called  “Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily 
Death,”  published  posthumously  in  1902.  The  appearance  of 
that  book  marked  the  definite  ranging  of  Psychical  Research 
among  the  legitimate  provinces  of  Science.  Thenceforth  there 
could  be  no  turning  back.  And  plentiful  as  the  literature  of 
the  subject  had  been  previously  it  has  grown  enormously  since. 
The  Psychical  Research  Societies  of  England  and  America  have 
both  done  honourable  work  in  this  connection.  Their  best  work 
perhaps  is  that  they  have  made  it  possible  for  people  with  scien¬ 
tific  methods  to  associate  themselves  with  the  investigation.  But 
the  pursuit  of  this  object  over  thirty  years  has  made  a  vast  change 
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in  the  attitude  of  the  thinking  man.  I  have  frankly  put  the 
question  to  two  distinguished  members  of  “the  Council  of  the 
English  S.P.K.”  “What  have  your  investigations  resulted  in 
as  regards  your  personal  belief?”  and  in  both  cases  I  received 
the  answer,  “They  have  convinced  me  of  the  survival  of  the 
human  personality.” 

Dr.  Hyslop,  the  head  of  the  American  Society,  who  began  as  a 
strenuous  philosopbic  agnostic,  makes  no  secret  of  his  conversion 
through  the  observation  and  study  of  these  same  phenomena. 
Have  not  these  facts  some  significance?  It  has  been  said  that 
no  one  who  has  persistently  studied  the  phenomena  has  nut  been 
convinced.  This  perhaps  is  too  large  a  claim,  for  there  are 
certain  scientific  investigators  on  the  Continent,  such  as  Professor 
Pichet  and  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  still  suspend  judgment,  though, 
it  is  possible  to  see,  with  dwindling  resolution.  Their  attitude  is 
roughly  this — “  The  phenomena  are  true  ;  the  phenomena  can  be 
explained  on  the  spiritist  hypothesis ;  but  although  we  see  no 
alternative  explanation,  there  may  be  one,  and  so  we  will  wait 
and  see.”  That  is  almost  to  give  up  the  game,  isn’t  it? 

The  history  of  the  continental  investigations  is  very  interesting. 
For  some  reason  the  researches  of  students  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  have  been  mainly  confined  to  what  are  known  as  “intel¬ 
lectual  ”  phenomena,  as  distinct  from  “physical”  phenomena. 
That  is  to  say  Anglo-Saxon  inquirers  have  devoted  themselves  to 
manifestations  which  purport  to  be  communications  from  disoar- 
nate  minds  to  incarnate  minds  while  continental  students  have 
taken  up  what  purports  to  be  the  intervention  of  spirits  through 
physical  and  material  phenomena.  The  distinction  is  not  rigid. 
For  example,  there  are  the  phenomena  of  the  “direct  voice,”  in 
which  it  is  claimed  that  spirits  of  surviving  human  beings  talk 
directly  as  with  material  vocal  chords  to  sitters  at  a  seance.  1 
have  myself  several  times  had  this  ex]ierience.  The  communi¬ 
cations  (if  the  hyjiothesis  of  fraud  is  excluded)  are  necessarily 
a  combination  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  phenomena  since, 
whereas  the  vocalisation  of  the  voice  is  physical,  the  content  of 
the  communication  is  the  issue  of  intellectual  forces. 

But  on  the  continent  of  Europe  there  has  been  a  persistent 
inquiry  into  “physical  ”  phenomena  which  have  been  so  neglected 
in  England.  These  phenomena  include  table-rappings,  move¬ 
ments  of  inanimate  objects  at  a  distance,  commonly  called 
telekinesis,  vocal  and  musical  sounds,  ]>erfumes,  and  materiali¬ 
sations.  This  last  is  that  which  has  been  the  bone  of  contention 
between  investigators  and  Orthodox  Science.  Orthodox  Science 
declares  dogmatically  that  materialisations  do  not  occur ;  and  I 
know'  several  psychical  investigators  who  have  been  convinced  oi 
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survival  by  other  phenomena,  but  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  physical  phenomena.  Yet  there  is  a  prima  facie 
case  made  out  for  these  even  in  the  records  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  which  more  or  less  ignores  this  line  of  investi¬ 
gation.  Some  years  back  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
English  Society  to  study  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  famous 
Italian  medium,  Eusapia  Paladino.  Eusapia  is  an  ignorant 
Italian  peasant  woman  in  whose  presence  many  remarkable 
manifestations  are  alleged  to  take  place.  The  Committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  three,  two  of  whom  are  experts  in  conjuring,  one  of  them 
being  i\Ir.  Hereward  Carrington  of  New  Y'ork.  The  experiments 
were  undertaken  under  the  strictest  test  conditions,  in  various 
degrees  of  light,  and  the  proceedings  recorded  by  a  stenographer 
present  in  the  seance  room.  In  the  result  the  three  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  manifestations  were  at  least  for  the  most  part 
genuine,  and  were  therefore  evidence  of  some  supernormal  power, 
but  they  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  the  power.  The 
phenomena  of  Eusapia  have  been  the  subject  of  many  inquiries  in 
Italy  and  France.  They  include  sounds,  rapped  messages,  lights, 
etherealisations,  and  materialisations.  As  illustrative  I  give 
here  a  startling  testimony  to  one  of  the  latter  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Venzano  of  Genoa.  Dr.  Venzano  is  a  distinguished  doctor,  and 
is  stated  by  Professor  Morselli  to  be  “an  excellent  observer.” 
He  has  made  a  long  study  of  these  phenomena. 

The  sitting  took  place  on  December  20th,  1910,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Minerva  Club  at  Genoa,  and  the  group  was  composed  of 
MM.  Vassallo,  Erba,  Hamorino,  IMme.  Ramorino  and  Dr. 
Venzano.  The  room  was  lighted  by  a  candle  in  the  ante-room. 
The  medium  was  Eusapia.  Dr.  Venzano  thus  records  one  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  sitting. 

“In  spite  of  the  dimness  of  the  light  I  could  distinctly  see  Mme. 
Paladino  and  my  fellow'-sitters.  Suddenly  I  perceived  that 
behind  me  was  a  form  fairly  tall,  which  was  leaning  its  head  on 
my  left  shoulder  and  sobbing  violently,  so  that  those  present 
could  hear  the  sobs ;  it  kissed  me  repeatedly.  I  clearly  perceived 
the  outlines  of  this  face,  which  touched  my  own,  and  I  felt  the 
very  fine  and  abundant  hair  in  contact  with  my  left  cheek,  so 
that  I  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  woman.  The  table  then 
began  to  move,  and  by  typtology  {i.e.  rappings)  gave  the  name  of 
a  close  family  connection  who  was  known  to  no  one  present  except 
myself.  She  had  died  some  time  before,  and  on  account  of  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temperament  there  had  been  serious  disagreements 
with  her.  I  was  so  far  from  expecting  this  typtological  response 
that  I  at  first  thought  that  'this  was  a  case  of  coincidence  of  name  ; 
but  while  I  was  mentally  forming  this  reflection  I  felt  a  mouth. 
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with  warm  breath,  touch  my  left  ear  and  whisper,  in  a  low  voice 
in  Genoese  dialect  a  succession  of  sentences,  the  murmur  of 
which  was  audible  to  the  sitters.  These  sentences  were  broken 
by  bursts  of  weeping,  and  their  gist  w^as  repeatedly  to  implore 
pardon  for  injuries  done  to  me,  with  a  fullness  of  detail  connected 
with  family  affairs  which  could  only  be  known  to  the  person  in 
question.  The  phenomenon  seemed  so  real  that  I  felt  com- 
pelled  to  reply  to  the  excuses  offered  me  with  expressions  of 
affection,  and  to  ask  pardon  in  my  turn,  if  my  resentment  of  the 
wrongs  referred  to  had  been  excessive.  But  I  had  scarcely 
uttered  the  first  syllables  w'hen  two  hands,  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
applied  themselves  to  my  lips,  and  prevented  my  continuing. 
The  form  then  said  to  me,  ‘  Thank  you,’  embraced  me,  kissed  me, 
and  disappeared.”  ^  (Annals  of  Psychical  Science,  Vol.  VI,  No.  33, 
1907). 

This  is  but  an  instance  among  thousands  which  demand  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  cannot  be  dismissed  cursorily  and  contemptuously. 
The  body  of  the  supernormal  phenomena  which  have  been 
recorded,  and,  in  many  cases,  substantiated,  is  enormous,  what¬ 
ever  eixplanation  be  sought  and  approved.  To  pass  all  the 
evidence  by  after  your  attention  is  drawn-  to  them  is  to  be 
wilfully  negligent.  To  shoulder  them  aside  is  an  outrage  on  the 
honour  of  Science.  Let  me  give  some  idea  of  the  multitude  and 
complexity  of  these  phenomena,  and  in  order  to  do  this  I  must 
borrow  the  categories  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  distinguished  French 
investigator. 

I.  Physical  phenomena,  comprising  (1)  Kaps  and  knockings. 
(2)  Sundry  other  noises.  (3)  Movements  of  objects  without  con¬ 
tact  (telekinesis)  and  movements  of  objects  with  insufficient 
contact  to  account  for  the  movement  (parakinesis)  (4)  Apports, 
that  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  objects  without  the  intervention 
of  human  agency.  (5)  Penetrability ;  the  passage  of  matter 
through  matter.  (6)  Visual  Phenomena,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
divided  (a)  Vision  of  the  odic  effluvium ;  (h)  Amorphous  lights ; 
(c)  Lorms,  either  luminous  or  non-luminous ;  (d)  Materialisations. 
(7)  Phenomena  leaving  permanent  traces,  such  as  imprints.  (8) 
Alteration  in  weights  of  objects.  Dentation.  (9)  Changes  in  the 
temperature ;  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  (10)  Cool  breezes. 
(11)  Scents. 

II.  Intellectual  Phenomena.  (1)  Typtology,  table-rapping  to 
form  coherent  communications.  (2)  Automatic  writing  (^0 
Immediate;  (b)  By  instrument  such  as  planchette,  ouijah  board, 

(1)  Les  Annales  Psyclilques  is  a  monthly  publication  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Richet;  the  Committee  includes  names  such  as  Sir  W.  Crookes,  Camille 
Flammarion,  Prof.  Lombroso,  Dr.  Ochorowicz,  Prof.  Porro,  and  Dr.  von 
Schrenck-Notzing.  The  quotation  is  from  the  English  edition. 
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etc.  (3)  Direct  writing  on  slates  or  paper  without  human  agency  ; 
this  includes  precipitated  writing.  (4)  Incarnation  or  Control 
(otherwise  communication  by  voice  or  writing  in  trance).  (5) 
Direct  voices  :  where  voices  are  heard  appearing  to  emanate  from 
vocal  organs  other  than  those  of  the  persons  present.  (6)  Various 
other  automatisms. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  article  to  cite  cases  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  these  phenomena.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  the 
space  at  my  command.  All  I  have  wished  to  do  is  to  indicate  the 
variety  of  the  phenomena  to  be  examined,  and  to  emphasise  the 
great  abundance  of  records  which  exist.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  two  well-known  Societies  for  Psychical 
Research  and  in  numberless  books,  and  journals. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for 
the  investigation  of  the  phenomena.  Many  of  them  are  beyond 
doubt  genuine,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  their  origin. 
Orthodox  Science,  when  it  condescends  to  notice  them  at  all, 
lightly  attributes  them  to  fraud,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to 
unconscious  cerebration,  to  collective  hypnotism,  to  imperfect 
observation.  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  is  unwilling  to  accept  the 
spiritist  theory,  leans  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  mark  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  human  faculty,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  mental  attitude 
of  Professor  Richet  and  some  other  continental  researchers.  But 
there  is  a  growing  school  of  thinkers  who  have  frankly  accepted  the 
explanation  that  the  phenomena  are  mainly  the  work  of  surviving 
human  beings,  and  that  thus  they  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
life  beyond  death. 

There  are,  it  appears  to  me,  two  axioms  which  should  control  our 
researches  in  these  fields.  The  first  is  that  nothing  is  impossible 
because  it  is  incredible.  So  many  things  have  been  found  incre¬ 
dible  to  other  generations,  and  yet  have  been  proved  true,  and 
are  accepted  among  the  commonplaces  of  fact.  You  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Russel  Wallace  in  the  forepart  of 
this  article  to  illustrate  this.  The  second  axiom  is  that  nothing 
should  be  accepted  unless  it  is  adequately  proved.  These  may 
seem,  and  indeed  are,  simple,  trite  axioms,  but  they  are  in 
constant  danger  of  being  forgotten — the  one  or  the  other — and 
moreover  they  cover  the  whole  ground  and  are  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  to  us  in  these  or  any  other  investigations.  The  one  guards 
us  from  undue  obstinacy,  the  other  from  credulity.  The  monistic 
theory  claims  that  life  is  only  known  as  functioning  through  the 
physical  structure  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  mind  is  the  product 
of  chemical  processes  in  the  brain.  If  the  brain  perishes  the 
mind  perishes  with  it.  If  that  theory  be  correct,  there  is  an  end 
to  our  speculations  as  to  the  beneficent  God.  Man  dies,  and 
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there  is  no  further  record  of  liim  save  in  tlie  disintegrating  dust 
and  bones  in  the  graveyard.  If  mind  is  a  mere  function  of  the 
brain  this  is  undeniably  true.  It  was  Professor  William  Janies 
who  suggested  that  possibly  the  mind  is  a  t ransmiss'ive.  function 
of  the  brain ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  brain  is  a  necessary  conduit 
for  the  action  of  the  brain  in  physical  life.  In  Bergson’s  words 
the  brain  is  the  organ  of  attention  to  earth.  There  is  surely  no 
difficulty  in  squaring  our  theories  with  ascertained  facts.  If  H 
be  proved  that  human  beings  survive,  if  the  evidence  is  so  great 
in  quantity  and  quality  that  a  reasonable  mind  cannot  resist  it, 
that  reasonable  mind  will  revise  its  old  working  hypotheses  and 
come  out  with  new  ones.  It  all  depends  on  evidence,  and  you 
are  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  judgment  until  you  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  evidence.  To  all  scientific  men  who  are  at 
work  in  the  various  provinces  1  would  say  bluntly — “Have  you?” 

An  acceptance  of  the  faith  that  the  human  personality  survives 
death  involves  a  tremendous  change  in  one’s  outlook  on  life.  No 
longer  is  the  universe  seen  as  a  chance  issue  of  undetennined 
forces,  no  longer  as  the  rutliless  scheme  of  an  unknown  and 
terrible  God.  The  phenomena,  if  they  prove  anything,  not  only 
demonstrate  the  persistence  of  life  beyond  death,  but  also  give 
evidence  of  a  beneficent  scheme  of  continuous  evolution.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  content  of  these  communications 
which  are  represented  as  coming  from  human  spirits.  There 
are  many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  them,  mainly  on 
questions  of  detail ;  nor  need  we  boggle  at  that,  as  there  are  many 
contradictions,  inconsistencies  and  even  ab.surdities  conveyed  in 
descriptions  of  earth  life  by  human  beings  on  earth.  But  in  the 
main  facts  the  communications  agree,  and  from  a  consideration 
of  them  one  can  see  a  picture  emerge,  rational  in  its  aspects, 
bold,  satisfying  in  its  effects,  logical,  and  harmonious  with  the 
great  Law  of  Evolution.  There  is  in  this  ])icture  a  God  of  un¬ 
known  power,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life  who  has  through 
unknown  agencies  set  the  universe  in  being  and  started  it  on  a 
course  of  eternal  evolution.  In  the  fabric  of  this  divine  scheme 
our  Earth  is  but  a  speck,  yet  as  essential  as  the  smallest  nut  is 
to  the  proper  working  of  vast  and  intricate  machinery.  Ko  one 
on  earth  has  been  able  to  explain  the  mystery  of  life,  of  birth; 
and  no  one  on  the  other  side  of  death  has  been  able  to  explain 
the  mystery,  tleath  indeed  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  Infe, 
but  only  the  problem  of  Death.  It  is  only  known,  or  at  least 
believed,  that  the  incarnation  of  spirit,  as  presented  to  us  in 
birth,  is  necessary  for  the  individuation  of  spiritual  entities,  that 
they  live  their  physical  life  through,  a  correlated  and  co-ordinated 
duality ;  and  that  the  dissociation  takes  place  through  death. 
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The  problem  of  death  has  been  often  the  subject  of  communica¬ 
tions  by  clairvoyants  and  other  psychics.  All  are  agreed  that  at 
the  instant  of  bodily  dissolution  a  nebulous  mist  forms  over  the 
body  and  is  slowly  gathered  into  an  ethereal  form  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  physical  body  in  subtle  matter.  The  world 
this  spiritual  body  inhabits  (they  say)  lies  about  our  own  earth, 
and  is  not  so  very  greatly  different  from  it.  It  is  divided  into 
spheres  according  to  the  state  of  evolution  of  the  spirit.  It  is, 
indeed,  evolution  that  is  the  key  of  this  other  world.  Human  life 
does  not  stop  short  at  the  grave,  a  truncated  thing,  but  takes  up  its 
growth  and  development  after  death  and  continues  the  course  of 
evolution  in  future  worlds  as  yet  unknown  and  unguessed.  No 
ope  can  possibly  deny  the  nobility  and  comprehensiveness  of  this 
conception,  which  far  surpasses  the  conventional  ideas  of  heaven 
taught  by  orthodox  religions.  The  spirit  that  was  imprisoned 
to-day  in  the  physical  body  wakes  to-morrow,  in  its  new  birth, 
into  a  life  of  greater  freedom,  greater  power,  greater  opportunity, 
greater  happiness ;  and  it  wakes  the  same  personality  as  it  was 
in  earth  life.  Mere  physical  accretions  have  fallen  away,  but 
the  character  and  properties  remain  the  same. 

To  me  this  conception  seems  inspiring  in  its  general  conception, 
and  calculated  to  stimulate  to  the  full  the  ethical  efforts  of  man¬ 
kind  on  this  side,  efforts  to  join  hands  in  the  common  cause  of 
spiritual  evolution.  For  that  evolution  is  endless,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  put  a  term  to  it.  The  ultimate  goal  that  we  poor 
human  creatures  shall  reach  is  to  us  now  inconceivable,  but  that 
it  is  one  in  keeping  with  a  divine  and  beneficent  scheme  we  are 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  careful  and  conscientious  study — 
conscientious  study  of  all  these  obscure,  scattered  and  often 
bewildering  phenomena  to  which  these  pages  have  endeavoured  to 
call  attention. 

H  B  Marriott  Watson. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  bloody  struggle  on  the  battlefields  of  I 
Europe  there  is  proceeding  a  diplomatic  conflict,  success  in  which  I 
may  prove  the  decisive  victory  of  the  war.  The  wooing  of  neutrals  I 
is  now  almost  at  an  end.  Eight  and  justice,  aided  by  German  I 
arrogance,  have,  for  the  most  part,  triumphed  over  an  infinitely  I 
superior  enemy  propaganda,  and  the  thoughts  of  both  sets  of  I 
combatants  are  being  directed  to  the  question  of  weakening  the  I 
opposing  alliance  by  means  of  a  separate  peace.  The  Central 
Pow’ers  have  striven  and  wdll  continue  to  strive  by  argument  and  I 
corruption  to  induce  Russia  to  sheathe  the  sword,  while  in  Entente  I 
countries  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  being  put 
forw^ard  in  turn  as  suitable  objects  for  benevolent  treatment. 

Austria-Hungary,  for  the  reason  that  her  practical  dismember¬ 
ment  would  necessarily  precede  the  realisation  of  the  ideals  for 
which  democracy  is  battling,  w'ould  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  j 
forlorn  hoi^e  ;  Turkey — perhaps  unfortunately  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war — is  an  unpopular  candidate.  I 
Interest  has,  therefore,  tended  to  centre  upon  Bulgaria,  and  the 
clamour  on  her  behalf  is  all  the  more  insistent  because  the  school  ; 
of  thought  which  favours  a  separate  peace  wdth  any  of  our  enemies 
as  a  means  to  ending  Armageddon  is  here  joined  by  the  pro- 
Bulgar  faction,  who  have  pleaded  the  Bulgarian  cause  for  years, 
and  wdiose  arguments  concerning  a  subject  which  calls  essenti¬ 
ally  for  straight  facts  and  plain  statements  are  invariably 
punctuated  with  tawdry  and  wholly  irrelevant  sentimentality. 

The  immediate  military  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  winning 
Bulgaria  over  to  our  side  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  self-evident  to 
anyone  wdth  sufficient  education  to  understand  a  map.  Rather 
is  it  necessary  to  discuss  whether  Bulgaria  desires  peaee  with  us,  i 
whether  she  is  free  to  make  such  a  peace,  and  whether  it  would  be 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  our  cause.  It  has  been  recently 
asserted  by  the  most  distinguished  spokesman  of  the  Bulgarophil 
faction  that  Bulgaria’s  desire  was  and  is  “to  achieve  unity  with 
real  freedom,  rather  than  unity  as  a  German  gangw’ay,”  and  it 
is  alleged  by  the  same  writer  that  the  late  Mr.  O’Beirne,  who 
represented  His  Majesty’s  Government  at  Sofia  at  the  time  of 
the  rupture  of  relations,  stated  :  (1)  That  up  to  September  6th, 
1915  (i.e.,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Bulgarian  mobilisation),  the 
Bulgarian  Government  had  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  with 
Turkey ;  (2)  that  the  intention  to  fight  against  the  Allies  had  not 
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then  been  formed ;  and  that  it  arose  only  when  the  ultimatum 
was  sent  to  Bulgaria  by  Russia.  In  general,  Mr.  Noel  Buxton 
roundly  declares  that  the  assistance  of  Bulgaria  could  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Allies  had  they  satisfied  what  she  is  pleased  to 
term  her  National  Aspirations.”  The  same  authority  believes 
that  we  could  even  now  buy  her  off  with  the  recognition  of  the 
Serbo-Bulgarian  Treaty  of  1912,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
division  of  Macedonia,  and  the  return  of  that  part  of  the  Dobrudja 
which  she  ceded  to  Roumania  in  1913.  And,  as  he  himself 
quotes  Mr.  O’Beirne,  he  is  presumably  of  opinion  that  as  late 
as  September  6th,  1915,  the  offer  of  these  terms  would  have 
prevented  Bulgaria  from  joining  liands  with  the  Central 
Powers. 

Now  let  us  see  how^  all  this  accords  with  actuality,  for  if 
Bulgaria  would  have  preferred  the  friendship  of  the  Entente  to 
that  of  Germany,  if  she  would  have  accepted  the  1912  treaty 
line  plus  the  Dobrudja  on  September  6th,  1915,  if  she  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  it  now  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  if  the  pro-Bulgars 
are  sincere  in  their  protestations  that  they  seek  not  to  do  any 
injustice  to  Serbia,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desire  to  achieve  her 
national  unity,  we  bring  the  problem  much  nearer  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution. 

The  past  has  so  often  proved  itself  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
future,  that  a  brief  review  of  Bulgarian  diplomacy  is  essential 
to  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  present  situation.  If  we  ask 
what  have  been  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  diplomacy  during 
recent  years,  we  shall  find  the  answer  in  the  dominating  person¬ 
ality  of  Tsar  Ferdinand  and  the  close  relationship  which  has 
existed  between  Vienna  and  Sofia.  What  we  may  describe  as  the 
“Austrophil”  tendency  in  Bulgarian  iX)litics  was  initiated  by 
Stambouloff,  and  has  continued,  practically  without  interruption, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Since  Ferdinand’s  accession  to  ifhe 
throne  it  has  been  the  axis  around  which  the  political  life  of 
the  State  has  revolved,  and  the  idea  that  Bulgarian  ambitions 
in  the  Balkans  co-ordinate  with  those  of  Austria  (and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  Germany)  has  been  diffused  with  such  cleverness 
and  tenaeity  that  it  has  permeated  the  military,  political  and 
intellectual  sections  of  the  community  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
And  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  contemporary  Germany,  these  sections 
are  all  that  counts,  for,  as  M.  Nikoff  wrote  in  1913  :  “Owing  to 
a  deficiency  in  the  political  consciousness  of  the  people  .  .  . 

the  party  in  power  has  always  obtained  a  majority  at  the  elections 
•  .  .  a  Cabinet  would  never  fall  unless  the  Tsar  made  use  of 
his  right  to  dismiss  it  from  office  and  place  the  authority  in  the 
hands  of  others  more  fitted  to  exercise  it.” 
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Dr.  Radoslavoff,  tEe  present  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  has  long 
been  an  avowed  Austrophil,  confirmation  of  which  fact  is  provided 
by  the  letter  to  Tsar  Ferdinand  of  July  6th,  1913,  in  which  he 
joined  with  MM.  Ghenadieff  and  Todoroil  in  declaring  that 
“The  salvation  of  our  State  can  only  be  found  in  a  policy  of 
intimate  friendship  with  Austria-Hungary.”  As  to  the  monarch 
himself,  wdio,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  voluntarily  endowed  by  ' 
his  people  with  the  authority  to  conclude  secret  treaties  with 
other  States,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  he  is  a  Coburg 
by  birth,  a  Hungarian  officer  and  noble,  and  a  large  land- 
owmer  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  And  so  far  as  the  military 
caste  is  concerned,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  H. 

A.  D.  Buroff,  a  Bulgarian  ex-Minister,  that  the  officers  learn 
m  the  military  academy  that  their  advancement  depends  in 
large  measure  on  their  devotion  to  the  anti-Eussian  (and  j 

this  was  equivalent  to  Austrophil)  policy  professed  by  their  j 
superiors.  i 

Especially  since  the  advent  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne,  Bul¬ 
garia  has  been,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  “the  handmaid  of  Austria." 
“Since  1885,”  wrote  the  Vice-President  of  the  Bulgarian 
Chamber  in  the  Christmas,  1914,  number  of  the  Vienna  Reichs- 
post,  ‘‘we  have  always  received  benevolent  treatment  by  Austria. 

She  has  always  supported  Bulgaria’s  interests.  The  proclamation 
of  Independence  and  Tsardom  of  Bulgaria  were  carried  out  in 
agreement  with  Austria-Hungary - The  Bulgarian  people  to¬ 

day  unconditionally  desire  to  draw  closer  to  the  Central  Powers. 
They  are  thirsting  for  their  ‘  Kultur.’  ” 

We  have  no  space  to  linger  over  occurrences  prior  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Balkan  League — though  they  afford  the  political  j 
student  occasion  for  serious  contemplation — but  that  development 
is  within  the  recollection  of  all.  The  Serbo-Bulgarian  Treaty, 
which  was,  of  course,  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  was  drawn 
up  under  the  auspices  of  Eussia.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  ] 
secret  and  confidential  document,  as  the  Bulgarian  Cabinet  well  ! 
knew ;  yet  it  was  not  confirmed  until  Ferdinand  had  visited 
Vienna  and  secured  the  approbation  of  the  Habsburgs.  And  j 
only  a  fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war,  w'hen  Ferdinand 
saw  the  road  to  Constantinople  open  up  before  him,  he  sent  | 
Dr.  Daneff  (an  alleged  Eussophil)  to  the  Austrian  capital  in'  order 
to  wdn  the  support  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  “final  liquidation  of 
Turkey-in-E  urope .  ” 

Once  Turkey  w'as  beaten,  Austria  set  herself  to  break  up  the 
Balkan  League,  and,  thanks  to  the  ardent  co-operation  of  Bul¬ 
garia  ,  her  efforts  met  with  complete  success.  The  victors  quarrelled 
over  the  spoils,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  arbitration  of  Eussia 
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had  been  provided  for  in  the  Treaty/  and  though  Sofia  had 
publicly  announced  the  departure  of  her  delegate  for  the  proposed 
Petrograd  Conference,  Bulgaria  gaily  made  war  upon  her  quondam 
allies,  sure  in  the  knowledge  that  a  new  pact  had  been  concluded 
with  Austria.  That  the  Sofia  Government  had  entered  into  a 
secret  engagement  with  the  ^Monarchy  was  confirmed  both  from 
Bucharest  and  Rome.  In  the  Roumanian  capital  M.  Take 
Jonescu  w’as  informed  by  the  Austrian  ISIinister  as  early  as  May, 
1913,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  Serbo-Bulgarian  conflict,  Austria- 
Hungary  would  defend  Bulgarian  interests,  if  necessary  by  force 
>  of  arms.  The  order  for  the  treacherous  attack  on  Greece  and 
Serbia  was  preceded  by  a  prolonged  consultation  between  King 
j  Ferdinand  and  the  ‘Austrian  Minister  at  Sofia,  and,  immediately 
after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  Austria  unsuccess¬ 
fully  sought  the  permission  of  Italy  to  attack  Serbia,  in  order  to 
1  protect  her  protege  from  the  consequences  of  defeat  and  safe- 
I  guard  her  own  Balkan  policy.  Of  the  situation  in  Bulgaria 

I  during  the  two  Balkan  wars,  M.  Shopoff,  a  former  Bulgarian 

I  Consul  General  in  Salonika,  wrote  as  follows  :  “From  the  very 

i  commencement  of  the  war  w^aged  by  the  Allies  (Balkan  League) 

I  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  two  political  tendencies  were  struggling 

■  with  each  other ;  the  influence  of  the  Triple  Entente  and  the 

j  influence  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  .  .  .  The  policy  and  influeyice 

of  the  Triple  Alliance  obtained  most  success  in  Bulgaria.” 
i  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  misfortune  which 

■  befell  Bulgaria  in  1913  would  have  demonstrated  to  her  leaders 

‘  the  folly  of  their  Austrophil  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 

to  have  intensified  the  tendency  towards  entente  with  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy.  They  leaned  more  completely  than  ever 
'  to  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  broke  entirely  with  Russia, 
plotted  anew  against  their  late  allies  wdth  Austria  and  Turkey, 
and  developed  a  definite  policy  which  had  for  its  object  the 
consolidation  of  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  interests  in  the  Balkans. 
M.  H.  H.  Georgieff,  a  Bulgarian  diplomat,  explained  the  situation 
clearly  when,  in  an  article  published  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
of  Sept.  6th,  1916,  he  remarked  :  “  The  majority  of  the  Bulgarian 
‘  politicians  felt  even  in  1913  that  the  Balkan  League  was  only  a 
transitory  episode,  and  that,  on  the  day  of  the  great  European 
liquidation,  Bulgaria  must  range  herself  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Empires.” 

(1)  Vide  Article  4  of  the  Secret  Annex  :  “  Every  difference  which  may  arise 
in  relation  to  the  interpretation  or  the  carrying  into  effect  of  any  article  of  the 
Treaty,  the  present  Secret  Annex  and  the  Military  Convention,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  final  decision  of  Russia  from  the  moment  when  one  of  the  parties  declares 
that  it  considers  it  to  be  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  means  of  direct 
negotiations.” 
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But,  SO  fai'  as  tlie  evideuces  of  Austro-Bulgariau  solidarity 
during  the  present  war  are  concerned,  let  us  proceed  from  words 
to  actions.  The  first  clear  manifestation  was  provided  durin" 
the  Serbian  retreat  to  the  Kolubara  Eiver  in  November,  1914. 

A  positive  dearth  of  ammunition  had  caused  the  Serbs  to  with¬ 
draw  step  by  step  into  the  heart  of  their  country ;  the  rank 
and  file  were  demoralised  and  in  despair ;  in  the  South-Eastern 
theatre  the  war  w'as  practically  over.  Nothing  but  shells  could 
save  the  situation,  and,  in  the  darkest  hour,  the  glad  news  came 
to  hand  that  supplies  were  en  route  from  Eussia  and  France. 
If  they  arrived  to  time  there  was  still  hope.  Conversely,  the  most 
precious  service  that  any  ally  could  have  I'endered  the  Central 
I’owers  at  that  epoch  would  have  been  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
ammunition,  or  at  least  delay  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  the 
strategic  object  of  the  Austrian  invasion  w’ould  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  And  Bulgaria  set  out,  not  openly,  but  snrreptitiouslv, 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow  at  Serbia  and  the  Entente.  One  band 
of  her  ko7nitadjis  endeavoured,  but  failed,  to  blow  up  a  tunnel 
on  the  Nish-Zaitchar  line  (wdience  passed  the  Eussian  supplies 
from  the  Danube).  Another,  equipped  with  machine-guns  and 
ammunition  from  the  Eoyal  Bulgarian  arsenal,  raided  Serbian 
territory,  massacred  the  military  guard,  blew  up  a  railway 
bridge  over  the  Vardar  and  burned  its  wooden  pillars.  During 
one  critical  week  the  transport  of  the  French  ammunition  from 
Salonika  to  Nish  was  blocked  ! 

The  Kaiser  himself  well  knew’  that  he  held  Bulgaria  in  the 
hollow’  of  his  hand.  Else  how’  comes  it  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  w’ar  he  first  requested  King  Constantine  to  declare  openly 
for  the  Central  Pow’ers,  and,  meeting  with  refusal,  then  demanded 
that  he  should  ignore  the  Greco-Serbian  treaty  if  Bulgaria 
attacked  Serbia?^  Or  why,  it  may  be  asked  again,  did  he  warn 
his  royal  brother-in-law  that  if  Greece  joined  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Dardanelles,  she  would  be  attacked  by  Bulgaria? 
The  fact  is,  that  on  several  occasions  it  was  the  fear  of  Greece 
alone  that  kept  Bulgaria  immobile,  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  if  Constantine  had  not  let  it  be  know’n  in  Berlin  and 
Sofia  that  his  attitude  towards  the  Treaty  with  Serbia  had  under¬ 
gone  a  change,  and  that  he  w’ould  refuse  to  march,  Bulgaria 
would  have  hesitated  to  move  even  in  October,  1915. 

In  January,  3915,  M.  Venizelos  submitted  tw’o  propositions  to 
Constantine,  in  which  he  requested  the  consent  of  the  sovereign 
to  negotiate  with  Bulgaria  for  co-operation  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  by  Greece  of  the  districts  of 

(1)  This  information  was  communicated  to  the  writer  by  the  ex-King 
Constantine  in  October,  1914. 
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Kavalla,  Sari-Shaban  and  Drama,  on  the  conditions,  let  it  be  noted 
in  justice  to  the  statesman,  that  there  should  be  an  exchange  cf 
populations,  and  that  Bulgaria  should  purchase  the  real  estate. 
The  King  did  not  openly  opjxise  the  suggestion.  By  whom,  then, 
were  the  ixuirjiarlers  interrupted,  and  for  what  reason?  By  M. 
Veni/.elos  himself,  and  because  Bulgaria  showed  her  hand  by  con¬ 
cluding  a  loan  with  the  Central  Powers  on  much  more  onerous 
terms  than  were  offered  by  France.  M.  Venizelos  (“a  great 
statesman  in  the  true  sense  and  one  who  saw  tlie  Balkan  problem 
as  a  whole,”  as  INIr.  Noel  Buxton  rightly  describes  him)  was  by 
this  act  convinced  that  Bulgaria  was  hand  in  glove  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Entente.  ' 

In  July,  1915,  Europe  was  startled  by  the  news  that  Turkey 
had  ceded  to  Bulgaria  a  tract  of  territory  over  which  ran  the 
Dedeagatch-Adrianople  Railway.  Now,  had  Bulgaria  joined  the 
Entente,  this  line  would  have  provided  the  principal  route  for 
the  dispatch  of  equipment  and  munitions  to  the  Bulgarian  Army. 
Is  it  feasible,  then,  that  Turkey  (with  the  necessary  connivance 
of  Germany)  would  have  let  fall  such  a  plum  into  the  hands  of  a 
potential  enemy?  Is  it  not  mere  commonsense  to  assume  that 
Berlin  and  Constantinople  were  assured  that  the  participation  of 
Bulgaria  on  their  side  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and  strategy? 

One  further  indication  will  suffice.  As  a  result  of  the  second 
Balkan  war,  Bulgaria  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  her  artillery 
and  was  left  almost  without  ammunition.  She  afterwards 
received  nothing  from  Britain,  France  or  Russia,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  exceedingly  well-equipped  when  she  attacked  Serbia. 
Whence  came  these  supplies?  From  Germany  and  Austria,  of 
course,  and  it  would  be  inflicting  too  great  a  strain  on  our  intel¬ 
ligence  to  suggest  that  the  Central  Powers  spared  much  needed 
guns  and  shells  unless  convinced  that  these  were  to  be  employed 
in  their  interest. 

In  the  face  of  this  series  of  facts  (and  we  have  ignored  the 
presence  of  German  officers  on  the  Bulgarian  Staff)  it  is  surely 
absurd  to  assert  that  Bulgaria  did  not  decide  upon  which  side 
she  was  going  to  fight  until  the  receipt  of  the  Russian  ultimatum 
in  October,  1915.  Indeed,  both  Dr.  Radoslavoff  and  the  Bulgarian 
Deputy  Speaker  have  since  declared  that  the  agreement  wdth  the 
Central  Powers  was  made  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  there 
is  now  little  doubt  that,  wJiile  the  Bulgaro-Teuton  understanding 
is  of  still  longer  date,  the  secret  treaty  defining  details  was  actually 
signed  as  early  as  November,  1914.  It  may  be  asked  why,  in 
this  case,  did  the  Bulgars  encourage  the  official  and  unofficial 
envoys  of  the  Entente  to  believe  that  they  were  open  to  an 
arrangement.  The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  Bulgarians 
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are  a  wily  race,  as  befits  their  Turanic  origin.  Tliey  know  that 
“  The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley,”  and 
apart  from  the  fact  that  bluff  is  one  of  the  arts  of  w^ar  and  diplo¬ 
macy,  they  conceived  that  an  admission  (however  vague)  of  their 
claims  by  the  Entente  might  some  day  prove  useful.  Dr.  Rado- 
slavoff  has  already  boasted  that  the  aspirations  of  Bulgaria  have 
been  recognised  by  both  sets  of  combatants,  and,  should  Gennanv 
fail,  or  should  a  compromise  peace  sail  into  the  offing,  he  will  go 
to  the  Conference  armed  with  the  Entente’s  offer  to  cede  Central 
Macedonia  and  Kavalla  to  his  country.^ 

Since  she  finally  dropped  the  mask,  Bulgaria  has  done  well  by 
her  chosen  allies.  Her  intervention  has  involved  us  in  graver 
consequences  than  any  other  event  since  Armageddon  smote  the 
world,  and  has  lengthened  the  war  possibly  by  years.  Without 
her  assistance,  the  hosts  of  Germany  and  Austria  would  have  failed 
to  break  down  the  rampart  which  the  Serbian  army  had  built 
up  against  Pan-German  ambition.  But  King  Peter’s  little  force 
was  unable  to  withstand  a  heavy  frontal  attack  when  combined 
with  a  stab  in  the  back,  and  the  Fourth  Invasion  of  Serbia  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  three  previous  efforts  had  failed.  Berlin  was  at 
length  linked  up  with  Constantinople.  The  trans-Balkan  railway 
speedily  carried  German  ammunition  to  the  Bosphorus  and 
Turkish  grain,  ore,  and  cotton  to  Germany.  It  conveyed  Teuton 
cadres  to  Turkey  and  Ottoman  divisions  to  Austria.  And,  more 
tragic  than  all,  it  deprived  the  Gallipoli  expedition  of  its  last 
hope  of  success.  That  all  that  ghastly  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure  w^as  in  vain,  that  the  sole  result  of  countless  deeds  of 
heroism  and  self-effacement  is  to  be  measured  only  by  the  tombs 
of  the  fallen,  was  due  to  the  action  of  Bulgaria,  who,  as  her 
sponsors  would  now  have  us  think,  was  throughout  animated  by 
a  burning  desire  for  the  friendship  of  Britain  and  France  !  We 
chafe  at  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  expedition;  but,  despite 
all  its  faulty  execution,  it  would  have  succeeded  had  Bulgaria 
even  remained  neutral.  We  bemoan  the  sufferings  of  our  brothers 
in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria;  but  they  would  have  had  an  almost 
unopposed  march  for\vard  save  for  Bulgaria.  We  lament  the 
diversion  of  armies  and  transport  to  Salonika ;  but  the  men  would 
have  been  in  France  and  the  ships  would  have  been  conveying 
foodstuffs  to  England — if  Bulgaria  had  not  sold  lier  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  Prussian  pottage. 

No  matter  what  the  future  may  have  in  store,  there  need  at 


(1)  Dr.  Sakaroff,  one  of  the  Bulgarian  “Broad  ”  Socialist  delegatee  to  the 
Stockholm  Conference,  has  also  recently  claimed  Macedonia  and  the  Dobrudjs 
as  countries  recognised  by  the  Entente  as  “Bulgarian.” 
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least  be  no  illusion  as  to  Bulgaria’s  attitude  in  the  past.  How 
and  to  what  extent  she  played  into  Germany’s  hands  we  have 
seen.  Still,  as  we  are  asked  to  relegate  all  this  to  the  limbo  of 
the  forgotten  and  look  upon  the  Bulgars  as  our  friends,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  we  should  seek  to  learn  what  the  Bulgars  think 
of  iis.  Their  new'spapers,  like  ours,  reflect  educated  opinion,  and 
it  will  be  instructive  to  quote  a  few  choice  extracts  from  their 
columns  : — 

“By  her  declaration  of  war  this  nation  of  pirates  has  added  one  more  to 
the  series  of  crimes  committed  by  proud  Albion.  ...  If  England  fights,  it 
is  not  to  protect  Belgium,  but  in  maintenance  of  her  chief  political  creed, 
which  she  attempts  to  veil  with  the  fine  words  :  ‘  For  the  Liberty  of  the 
email  nations.’ 

"...  The  history  of  England  is  a  record  of  the  greatest  crimes  perpetrated 
in  the  history  of  the  world  :  .  .  .  she  fights  to-day,  as  hitherto,  for  booty. 

.  .  .  The  record  of  all  the  massacres,  piracies,  and  robberies  committed  by 
British  soldiers  in  America,  India,  Australia,  and  the  Transvaal  creates  a 
feeling  of  horror  in  whoever  peruses  the  History  of  England.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  natives  are  bound  to  trees  and  mercilessly  done  to  death;  the  whole 
population  is  disarmed,  thus  facilitating  the  subjugation  of  the  country.” 

“The  Entente  .  .  .  sought  to  drag  Bulgaria  to  the  precipice.  .  .  .  Sir 
Edward  Grey  stands  out  clearly  above  the  confusion  of  the  universal  cata¬ 
clysm,  and  the  nations  gaze  with  fear  at  his  sinister  figure  floating  on  the 
crest  of  the  bloody  European  waves.  .  .  .  Bulgaria  realises  with  joy  that  her 
Tsar  and  her  Prime  Minister  (an  ex-convict,  by  the  way)  have  saved  her 
from  the  knavery  of  the  worst  criminal  of  the  European  war.” 

Or  again  : — 

“A  handful  of  the  descendants  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  Middle  Age.s 
wilfully  turn  London  into  a  seething  w’hirlpool  of  depravity  with  their  boon 
companions — 500,000  foreign  prostitutes.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  the  strength 
aud  courage  to  assist  the  Central  Pow'ers  in  the  attainment  of  their  object, 
which  is  to  smash  England,  thereby  liberating  the  nations  enslaved  to  her, 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  crush  the  frightful  English  vampire, 
which  exists  by  sucking  out  the  life’s  blood  of  many  millions  of  human 
beings  on  this  earth." 

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  One  could  fill  page  upon  page  with 
similar  citations  from  this  welter  of  crude  rhetoric,  drawn  from 
the  most  responsible  newspapers  of  Sofia  and  dating  from  the 
time  when  the  Bulgarians  had  obtained  everything  possible  from 
the  Entente  and  decided  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  Central 
Powers,  down  to  the  very  recent  past,  when  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  them  that  the  benevolence  of  Britain  might  be  of  possible 
assistance  to  their  ambitions  in  the  future.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  they  would  agree  to  call  us  angels  from  heaven  should  that 
course  hold  profit  for  their  cause ;  but  we  should  have  held  higher 
opinion  of  their  sincerity  if,  wdien  they  turned  against  certain  of 
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our  Allies,  they  had  refrained  from  depicting  us  as  devils  from 
hell. 

Before  we  consider  whether  it  would  be  feasible,  honourable, 
or  profitable  to  engage  a  separate  peace  with  Bulgaria  on  the 
basis  of  the  satisfaction  of  her  claim  to  alleged  “National  unity,” 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  discover,  if  possible,  precisely  what 
is  included  within  the  scope  of  that  much-hackneyed  phrase. 
According  to  the  British  pro-Bulgars,  it  entails  a  retrocession  of 
a  part  of  Macedonia  as  indicated  by  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  Treaty 
of  1912,  and  a  return  to  the  Dobrudja  frontier  as  it  existed  in 
the  same  year,  plus  other  undefined  inducements  (presumably 
Greek  Kavalla).  ITifortunately  for  our  Bulgarophils,  however, 
the  Bulgarians  themselves  accord  a  much  wider  interpretation  to 
the  phrase  “National  Unity.”  Just  as  Pan-Germanism  seeks 
not  merely  the  union  of  all  the  Germans,  but  aims  at  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  alien  races  to  the  German  purpose,  so  the  Bulgarian 
thirst  after  “National  unity  ”  is  unlimited  and  automatically 
extends  to  any  districts  which  it  appears  possible  to  annex  at 
any  given  time.  It  is  an  elastic  idea,  capable  of  enormous  ex¬ 
pansion  at  the  instigation  of  territorial  rapacity,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  equally  capable  of  enormous  contraction  as  the  residt  ef 
{X)litical  and  military  evolution. 

Let  us  follow  it  through  some  of  its  tortuous  phases.  When 
Bulgaria  made  her  alliance  with  Serbia  in  1911  her  thoughts  of 
conquest  were  limited  to  a  part  of  Central  INIacedonia.  She 
recognised  the  Serbian  claim  to  the  famous  “contested  zone”  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  expressed  her  readiness  to  cede  all  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  a  line  running  roughly  from  Kriva 
Palanka  to  Ochrida  at  the  bidding  of  the  Bussian  Tsar.  She  made 
no  mention  of  desired  acquisitions  in  Thrace.  Yet  the  moment 
Turkey  w^as  routed  in  Thrace  she  feasted  her  eyes  on  Adrianople 
and  Constantinople — in  both  of  which  districts  the  Bulgarian 
population  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  hand — and 
forced  Greece  and  Serbia  to  continue  the  First  Balkan  War  after 
the  general  object  of  the  alliance  had  been  attained,  in  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  satisfy  her  individual  and  new-born  am¬ 
bition.  Though  she  had  condescended  to  admit  that  Serbia  had 
pretensions  to  sovereignty  over  Uskub,  Dr.  Daneff  put  in  a 
demand  for  Dibra  at  the  London  Conference.  And  now'  that 
Serbia  has  been  temjxjrarily  erased  from  the  map,  she  has  sud¬ 
denly  “  discovered  ”  that  Eastern  Serbia — including  the  Morava 
Valley,  Nish,  Vranya,  and  Leshkovatz — has  always  been  a  purely 
Bulgarian  province  !  It  requires  considerable  audacity,  of  course, 
to  create  such  a  w'idespread  irredenta  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
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but  in  this  case  the  lust  for  expansion  is  assisted  by  the  desire,  many 
times  recently  reiterated  by  Dr.  Eadoslavoff,  “to  keep  in  touch  with 
Austria-Hungary  through  the  Morava  Valley.”  It  serves,  there¬ 
fore,  both  to  illustrate  the  elastic  character  of  Bulgarian  “National 
unity”  and  to  provide  a  further  indication  of  the  solidarity  of 
Bulgarian  and  Austro-German  intei’ests,  and  thus  flatly  contra¬ 
dicts  the  pro-Bulgar  assertion  that  the  genuine  ambition  is  “to 
achieve  unity  with  real  freedom  rather  than  unity  as  a  German 
gangway.” 

Alacedonia  has  become  a  mere  incidental.  In  November,  1915, 
Dr.  Eadoslavoff  declared  to  the  correspondent  of  a  Berlin  news¬ 
paper  that  a  treaty  between  Bulgaria  and  the  Central  Powers 
relative  to  the  partition  of  Serbia  had  been  in  existence  for  a  long 
time  (presumably,  therefore,  prior  to  the  Eussian  ultimatum),  and 
that  Bulgaria  would  receive  Eastern  Serbia  with  Nish  and  a 
great  part  of  Macedonia.  And  on  June  1st  of  this  year  he  in¬ 
formed  the  Pester-Lloyd  that  “to-day  we  are  neighbours  of  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  and  must  remain  so.”  Again,  a  few  weeks  later  (see 
I  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  June  24th)  we  find  him  declaring  that 

I  “Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary  are  friends  of  long  date.  .  .  . 

Our  friendship  has  augmented  during  the  war  to  become  an 

alliance  as  solid  as  a  rock,  so  that  across  the  valley  of  the  Morava 
we  can  shake  hands  as  neighbouring  countries.”  But  strangely, 
or  in  this  case  characteristically  enough,  it  is  above  all  the  Social- 
Democrats  who  show  us  how  far  the  Bulgarians  have  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  “National  unity  ”  as  understood  by  the 
British  pro-Bulgars.  They  are  up  in  arms  against  the  application 
to  their  country  of  the  Socialistic  cry  of  “  Peace  without  annexa- 
!  tions.”  Dr.  Sakaroff,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Stockholm  Con- 
t  ference,  declared  to  the  None  Freie  Presse  that  “Bulgarian  Social 
i  Democracy  desires  the  closest  relations,  commercial  and  political, 

I  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  a  speeial  modifieotion  for  the 
BuJgars  of  the  formula  “  Peaee  without  annexations.”  And  the 
Outro  quotes  him  as  saying  that  “Bulgaria  ought  to  obtain  at 
least  a  corridor  between  Orsova  (Hungary)  and  Lorn  Palanka 
(Bulgaria),  which  means  that  she  must  be  given  the  district  of 
Negotin  (Serbia).”  According  to  the  same  newspaper,  the 
Socialist  deputy,  Yanouloff,  stated  that  the  “formula  of  ‘  Peace 
without  annexations  ’  .  .  .  must  be  corrected  so  far  ns  Bulgaria 
h  cu}ti  (  rned and  the  Kamhana  (Sofia)  asked,  on  April  27th  : 
"What  conscientious  statesman  could  to-day  accept  the  idea  of 
restoring  [Macedonia,  the  Morava  region,  and  the  Dobrudja  to 
the  Serbs  and  Eoumanians?  ”  Even  M.  Gueshoff,  who  is  reputed 
to  be  the  most  moderate  man  in  Bulgaria,  and  is  cited  as  the 
typical  friend  of  the  Entente,  is  one  of  the  most  insistent  in  the 
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demand  for  the  annexation  of  the  Morava  Valley  in  order  that 
Bulgaria  may  remain  in  close  contact  with  her  friend  and  ally, 
the  Habsburg  Monarchy. 

It  must  be  insisted  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  development 
in  the  lust  for  expansion,  for  even  the  ultra-Chauvinistic  map 
of  Bulgarian  aspirations  which  was  issued  to  the  army  in  1907 ,  and 
which  w^as  not  taken  seriously  in  other  circles,  respected  the 
north-eastern  sector  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  frontier,  and,  though 
it  was  extravagant  enough  to  encroach  upon  Albania  and  stretch 
to  the  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  put  forward  no  pretensions 
to  the  Morava  Valley. 

These  indications  should  in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Bulgaria  is  not  imbued  with  any  immediate  desire  to 
make  peace  with  the  Entente.  But,  when  the  Bulgars  turn  their 
attention  to  the  larger  issues  of  Armageddon,  they  look  at  the 
German  war  map ;  they  read  and  believe  the  German  com- 
muniques  and  regard  those  of  Britain  and  her  Allies  as  fakes. 
The  official  Narodni  Prava  recently  devoted  a  long  article  to 
the  “desperate  efforts”  of  the  British:  “Before  General  Haig 
there  stands  intact  the  rock  of  German  might.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  casualties  have  only  served  to  provoke  the  terrible 
exhaustion  and  defeat  of  the  English.  ,  .  ,  The  irreconcilable 
Lloyd  George  himself  has  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  evidence 
of  facts.  .  .  .  England  has  done  all  she  can,  but  she  has  not 
succeeded.  .  .  .  Future  humanity  will  remember  with  joy  the 
terrible  combats  of  Arras  and  Rheims,  where  the  creation  of  a 
new  world  was  decided,  where  the  progress  of  the  entire  world 
w'as  saved  from  the  hegemony  of  the  most  cowardly  Government, 
England.”  Dr.  Eadoslavoff,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “from  the 
beginning  welcomed  unrestricted  submarine  war,”  being  “of 
opinion  that  British  business  instinct  \vould  yield  to  pressure  if 
hit  in  the  most  vital  spot.”  And,  if  further  evidence  that  Bulgaria 
is  not  yet  dissatisfied  with  her  choice  be  required,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  war  has  prospered  her  exceedingly.  Germany  has 
financed  her.  Germany  has  purchased  her  produce  at  lucrative 
rates  (the  deposits  of  the  savings  banks  reached  record  figures 
in  1916)  and  developed  transport  facilities.  Comparatively  enor¬ 
mous  conquests  have  been  made,  much  loot  has  been  garnered  in 
the  national  barns,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Salonika  expedition 
is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  inability  rather  than  indisposition  to 
advance. 

At  present,  therefore,  all  goes  well.  But  some  of  the  Bulgars 
discern  the  portents  of  a  coming  rift  within  the  lute.  The  war  is 
-  already  of  uncontemplated  duration.  The  Allies  are  undoubtedly 
strong,  and  that  annoying  army  in  Macedonia  may  conceivably 
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break  its  bonds  before  the  conflict  is  ended.  America,  too,  is 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  resources  of  the  U.S.A.  are  so  well 
understood  in  Ferdinand’s  Tsardom  that  Dr.  Sakaroff  admirably 
summed  up  the  latent  fear  when  he  declared  to  an  interview^er  : 
“If  the  war  lasts  long  enough  for  America  to  send  a  large  army 
to  Europe,  I  believe  the  tide  will  turn  against  Germany.”  And 
now  the  Greek  army  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Bulgars  may  attempt  to  bluff  over  this  new  menace,  but  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  it  w'ill  afford  them  cause  for  grave  misgiving. 

The  Bulgars  will  not  have  neglected  to  take  these  adverse  possi¬ 
bilities  into  due  consideration;  and,  to  assure  a  favourable  ter¬ 
mination  to  their  enterprise,  there  is  no  better  method  than  that 
of  running  wuth  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds.  Thus 
it  is  not  undesirable  that  one  Bulgarian  party  should  strive  to 
“keep  in”  with  the  Entente,  and  the  old  Bussophils,  Gneshoft' 
and  Co.,  are  useful  for  this  purpose.  To  this  end  the  Mir, 
Giieshoff’s  owm  organ  (a  study  of  whose  columns  during  the  war 
should  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  even  the  Bulgarophil  mind), 
has  recently  been  candid  enough  to  inform  us  that  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  private  individuals  and  representatives  of  divers 
sections  of  opinion  from  entering  into  relations  with  the  enemies 
of  Bulgaria,  provided  alw^ays  that  it  is  done  for  the  gotid  of 
Bulgaria. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  an  active  preparatory  propa¬ 
ganda  W’ill  be  instituted  forthwith  by  private  individuals,  etc.,  and 
that  immediately  Germany’s  prowess  is  seen  to  be  definitely  on 
the  wane,  Bulgaria  w’ill  endeavour  to  betray  her  present  allies 
in  order  to  safeguard  her  gains.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
noble  about  the  intention — in  fact,  were  it  manifested  by  any 
member  of  our  own  group,  no  words  would  suffice  to  express  our 
loathing  of  such  base  treachery.  At  the  same  time,  we  w’ould  do 
well  to  remember  that  all  this  activity  will  at  present  be  no  more 
than  so  much  ground-bait  thrown  out  to  bring  the  fishes  around, 
for  no  matter  how  strong  may  be  the  desire,  it  w’ill  be  impossible 
for  Bulgaria  to  make  peace  with  us  until  we  establish  ourselves 
in  overwhelming  military  strength  in  the  Peninsula.  Pacifists 
and  others  who  are  flush  with  schemes  for  buying  off  the  Bulgars 
will  do  well  to  realise  that  their  plans  w’ill  not  be  assisted  by 
reducing  the  effectives  of  the  Salonika  expedition.  In  the  first 
place,  the  only  force  of  argument  that  the  Bulgar  understands  is 
the  argument  of  force.  As  the  Ncrodni  Prava  observes  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  efforts  of  the  Bulgarian  Socialists  at  Stockholm  : 
‘‘Peace  will  only  be  obtained  on  the  battlefield.  .  .  .  Peace,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  Central  Alliance.” 
In  the  second  place,  Bulgaria  is  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  three 
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sides.  Her  army  is  controlled  by  German  Generals  ;  her  railways, 
posts,  telegraphs,  etc.,  are  in  German  hands.  Consequently 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  she  cannot  rolte-face  until 
the  Entente  army  in  the  Balkans  is  strong  enough  to  protect  her 
against  the  Austro-Germano-Turkish  hordes  which  would  swoop 
down  upon  her  from  the  Danube,  the  Morava,  and  the  Maritza  at 
the  first  sign  of  treachery.  For  their  part,  the  Turkish  armies 
could  calmly  walk  over  into  the  Entente  camps  and  theii  countrv 
would  only  benefit  from  the  experience  ;  but,  if  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  idea,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bulgaria’s  path 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  Briefly  put,  there  is  at  present  neither 
the  will  nor  the  way,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  moment  we  so 
strengthen  General  Sarrail  as  to  provide  the  way,  it  is  improbable 
that  there  will  then  be  any  necessity  to  sink  to  the  depths  of 
bribing  our  enemies  at  the  expense  of  our  friends. 

There  has  thus  far  been  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  Bulgarians 
regret  their  choice;  but,  as  we  are  definitely  asked  by  the  pro- 
Bulgars  to  accept  their  nominee  as  guardian  of  the  road  to  India 
and  Egypt,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  ignore  her  Jiamn 
with  the  Central  Powers  and  examine  her  qualifications  from 
another  point  of  view.  We  have  need  of  a  very  staunch  and  trust¬ 
worthy  friend  in  the  Balkans — for  we  cannot  afford  to  be  let 
dowm — and  the  role  in  question  is  one  demanding  a  considerable 
measure  of  confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  absolute  loyalty  on 
the  other.  We  have  already  noted  that  though,  in  1912,  Bul¬ 
garia  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  Serbia  under  the  aegis  of  Bussia, 
she  did  not  confirm  that  pact  until  Ferdinand  had  visited  Vienna 
and  Budapest  and  betrayed  the  scheme  to  Russia’s  principal 
antagonist.  During  the  war  of  1912  she  looked  to  Russia  while 
Macedonia  was  the  prize  and  sought  the  supjxirt  of  Austria 
immediately  there  apjxiared  a  chance  to  obtain  Constantinople. 
In  1913  she  promised  Russia  to  proceed  to  arbitration  (in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  Treaty),  and  simul¬ 
taneously  attacked  Serbia  and  Greece  in  connivance  with  Austria. 
So  much  for  Bulgaria’s  loyalty  during  the  Balkan  wars.  And 
now%  what  of  the  present  conflict?  She  persistently  humbugged 
the  Entente,  pretending  to  be  ready  to  take  sides  with  us  eventu¬ 
ally,  wffien  all  the  while,  according  both  to  the  declarations  of  her 
owm  statesmen  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  she  was  pledged  to 
go  to  the  support  of  the  Central  Powers.  Despite  her  protesta¬ 
tions  of  friendship,  she  nevertheless  dealt  us  the  most  tragic  blow 
of  the  war.  It  is  now  alleged  that  if  we  will  make  it  worth  her 
while  she  wdll  become  a  modern  Judas,  and  betray  her  masters 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Carry  the  argument  farther,  and  it 
becomes  self-evident  that  the  moment  Germany  is  prepared  to 
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offer  her  a  still  higher  price  than  we  can  or  will  pay,  she  will 
again  betray  us  in  turn.  In  other  words,  she  is  ever  ready  to 
sell  her  allegiance  for  material  gain.  Can  it,  then,  be  suggested 
seriously  that  we  should  engage  as  doorkeeper  of  the  vital  route 
to  Egypt  and  India  a  nation  always  disposed  to  open  it  at  the 
instance  of  the  highest  bidder? 

The  Balkan  problem  cannot  be  resolved  by  well-meaning  plati¬ 
tudes  or  by  sentimental  prattle  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Bulgaria  is  lighting  neither  for  “National  unity  ”  nor  the  “Rights 
of  Nationalities  ”  except  in  so  far  as  those  principles  are  excuses 
for  territorial  rapacity  and  military  supremacy,  and,  for  their  part, 
Serbia,  Greece,  and  Roumania  are  w’ell  aware  that  the  Balkans 
under  Bulgaria  would  be  a  worse  estate  than  Europe  under  Ger¬ 
many.  The  ideal  solution  implies  federation ;  but  we  shall  make 
no  progress  towards  that  goal  until  Bulgaria  has  been  punished 
for  her  misdeeds  and  so  reduced  that  she  wdll  be  compelled  to 
jettison  the  lust  after  hegemony  and  seek  salvation  in  friendship 
with  her  neighbours. 

Bulgaria  “united  her  destinies  to  those  of  the  Central  Powers 
because  she  desired  them  to  be  victorious,”  avowed  M.  Toncheff 
in  the  Az  Est  (September  15th,  1916).  We  are  faced,  then,  rather 
with  a  European  than  a  purely  Balkan  consideration,  and  it  will 
be  W’ell  for  us  to  remember  that,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  an 
aggrandised  Bulgaria  W’ould  accord  with  the  objects  for  w’hich 
(Termany  set  the  world  ablaze.  The  purview’  of  Tsar  Ferdinand’s 
Government  represents  the  antithesis  of  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies, 
as  was  doubtless  appreciated  by  the  official  Karodni  Prara  w’hen  it 
wTote  (August  26th,  1916)  :  “Our  future,  the  vital  interests  of 
Uuhjaria,  her  existenec  and  her  development,  do  not  harmonise, 
and  never  can  harmonise,  with  the  tendencies  of  Anr/lo-Franco- 
Uuftsian  policy." 

Craw’furd  Price. 
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Befoke  the  war  the  future  importance  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  was  receiving  the  attention  of  Empire 
builders,  but  the  ramifications  of  German  diplomacy  in  this 
sphere  were  less  appreciated  by  politicians  than  by  those  who 
had  travelled  in  these  parts  and  had  seen  something  of  the  mole¬ 
like  workings  of  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office. 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  are  now  so  much  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  future  of  these  countries  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  speculation,  that  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  any  part 
of  them  seems  worth  recording. 

Some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  war  my  wife  and  I ,  with 
a  friend — an  American  mining  engineer — visited  that  section  of 
Asia  Minor  nearest  to  Cyprus,  and,  during  our  wanderings, 
travelled  over  and  along  the  route  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  between 
Adana  and  Aleppo.  We  landed  at  busy  Mersina,  whose  existence 
as  a  port  began  with  the  silting  up  of  the  harbours  of  Pompeio- 
polis  and  Tarsus,  west  and  east,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  Mersina 
is  an  open  roadstead  vessels  lie  a  mile  or  more  out,  and  our  landing 
was  at  a  jetty,  which  our  feet  had  barely  touched  when  we  were 
called  on  to  show  our  passports.  They  were  closely  scrutinised 
by  a  Turkish  official,  who,  while  rather  critical  of  our  Armenian 
interpreter  and  his  explanations,  seemed  chiefly  impressed  by 
the  huge  seals  on  our  friend’s  passport  rather  than  by  our  Cypriote 
bi-lingual  papers.  Side  by  side  with  this  officialdom  we  began 
to  realise  the  nearness  of  the  monster — the  Baghdad  Railway- 
in  the  cranes  and  other  appliances  for  dealing  with  heavy 
machinery  which  is  landed  here  and  conveyed  by  rail  and  road 
to  the  still  unfinished  tunnels  through  the  Taurus  and  Amamis 
mountains.  With  the  usual  pre-conceived  ideas  of  the  wildness 
of  Asia  Minor  our  American  friend,  wdth  his  beloved  hip-pocket 
six-shooter,  had  laid  in  a  regular  armoury  for  this  expedition. 
It  is  illegal  to  import  firearms  into  Turkey,  and,  had  our  baggage 
been  searched  at  the  custom  house,  we  might  have  found  our¬ 
selves  in  trouble  ;  but  the  officials,  having  been  previously  assured 
of  our  bona  fides  by  our  inlcrpyreter,  were  too  much  occupied  with 
a  party  of  Cypriotes  who  had  secreted  all  kinds  of  contraband 
among  their  bedding  and  rugs. 

A  few  miles  to  the  west,  where  the  coast  line  allowed  for  the 
formation  of  a  harbour,  lie  the  ruins  of  ancient  Soli,  renamed 
Pompeiopolis  in  the  Roman  period.  To  get  there  we  hired  a 
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carriage — a  ramshackle  affair — with  springs  and  harness  alike 
tied  up  with  string.  The  Greeks  are  not  famous  for  their  road¬ 
building,  hut  the  Turks,  during  the  centuries  of  their  occupation, 
have  utterly  neglected  this  absolutely  needful  method  of  opening 
up  the  country.  There  is  a  coast  road  west  to  Adalia,  as  well  as 
east  to  Tarsus  and  Adana,  but  it  is  so  neglected  that  the  going 
over  long  sections  of  it  is  far  worse  than  bumping  through  the 
neighbouring  fields.  More  than  once  we  had  to  get  out  and 
help  the  driver  drag  the  wheels  out  of  the  mud,  and,  finally — 
another  spring  broke.  This  experience  on  this  short  stretch 
decided  us  to  abjure  vehicles  for  the  rest  of  our  journey.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  visit  the  site  of  a  once  flourishing  city,  but 
beyond  the  twenty-three  columns  of  a  triumphal  way  leading 
to  the  harbour,  huge  masses  of  concrete  and  the  remains  of  a 
large  dwelling  the  site  is  almost  desolate.  Small  arable  fields 
are  interspersed  among  the  ruins,  and  the  ancient  harbour  is 
tilled  ground.  Hardly  one  in  a  thousand  realises  when  he  uses 
the  word  solecism  that  the  term  owes  its  origin  to  the  bad  Greek 
spoken  in  this  ancient  city. 

Tha  summer  climate  of  the  low-lying  land  of  the  Cilician  Plain 
is  proverbially  unhealthy,  and  all  who  can  migrate  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Taurus  for  the  hottest  months.  Rumours  of  copper¬ 
bearing  strata  led  us  to  visit  one  of  these  summer  resorts. 
Although  it  was  mid-winter,  a  day’s  ride  in  brilliant  sun  brought 
us  to  the  village  of  Guznah,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet.  Next 
day  we  were  among  the  snows,  from  whence  magnificent  views 
were  to  be  had  of  the  snow-covered  Taurus,  the  great  Cilician 
Plain,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Lebanon  Range  behind 
and  south  of  Alexandre tta.  Many  Armenian  castles  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  hang  on  the  edge  of  precipitous 
crags  and  guard  the  various  ways  that  branch  off  from  the  road 
through  the  Cilician  gates  and  lead  down  into  the  rich  plain 
below. 

Returning  to  Mersina  we  w^ent  by  train  to  Tarsus,  taking  fifty 
minutes  to  cover  the  sixteen  miles.  We  inspected,  but  were 
fortunate  in  not  having  to  sample  the  hotels,  as  the  American 
Mission  very  kindly  offered  us  hospitality.  Two  thousand  years 
have  dealt  hardly  with  Tarsus.  The  “no  mean  city  ”  of  St.  Paul 
is  still  a  commercial  centre,  although  we  saw  no  tent-making 
in  its  architecturally  mean  streets  and  bazaars.  Cleopatra  may 
have  sailed  up  the  Cydnus,  but  it  is  now  a  mirky  stream,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  citadel  mound  are  a  dumping-ground  for  rubbish. 

Our  stay  in  Adana  was  made  uncomfortable  by  torrents  of  rain, 
but  Dr.  Chambers,  the  head  of  the  American  Protestant  Mission, 
was  very  hospitably  inclined.  He  also  acted  as  interpreter  at 
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an  interview  with  the  newly-appointed  Vali  of  Adana,  who  seemed 
an  energetic  man,  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  development 
of  his  vilayet.  Finding  there  was  little  chance  of  doing  any 
prospecting  work  among  the  mountains  at  this  time  of  year  we 
arranged  to  proceed  on  horseback,  by  one  or  other  of  the  passes, 
to  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo.  From  inquiries  it  was  gathered  that, 
though  the  Baghdad  line  was  only  open  for  traffic  as  far  as  Mar- 
moura — the  station  for  Osmanieh — permission  might  be  obtained 
(o  travel  on  the  constructional  train  up  to  the  ix)int  where  the 
tunnel  was  being  driven  through  the  Amanus  Bange.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Monk-Mason,  the  British  Vice-Consul  in 
Adana,  an  introduction  was  obtained  to  Dr.  Buege,  the  German 
Consul,  and,  through  him,  to  Herr  Winkler,  the  chief  engineer. 
The  latter,  who  was  installed  in  a  fine  block  of  offices,  jHit  no 
obstacles  in  our  way,  and  furnished  us  with  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  officials  and  engineers  along  the  line  under  construction, 
and  also  telegraphed  on  ahead  for  preparations  to  be  made  for 
our  reception.  Dr.  Buege  was  a  typical  German  of  the  jovial 
kind,  who  had  gathered  together  during  his  official  life  in  Asia 
Minor  a  fine  collection  of  rugs  and  hangings  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  Our  enthusiasm  for  them  opened  his  heart  to  us, 
and,  muddy  as  we  were — as  who  could  help  being  in  Cilicia  in 
January — he  greeted  us  cordially  and  immediately  brought  out 
a  bottle  of  champagne.  It  was  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Adana  is  in  the  throes  of  rebuilding,  the  revival  dating  from 
the  Armenian  massacre  of  1909  and  the  work  on  the  Baghdad 
Bailwmy.  Buins,  the  result  of  the  incendiarism  after  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  still  remain  in  places ;  street  cleanliness  is  little  studied, 
and  after  rain  some  of  the  streets  become  torrents  which,  mud- 
laden,  tear  across  the  roads  into  which  they  run.  Adana  is  a 
brick  city,  but  the  lower  part  of  many  walls  is  of  stone,  possibly 
originally  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarsus  and  dug 
from  ruins  and  foundations.  The  bricks  are  thinner  than  Boman 
ones  and  used  with  thick  mortar  joints.  Horizontal  courses  of 
timber  are  often  built  in  the  walls  at  some  few  feet  apart.  Great 
window  projections  are  also  built  out  from  upper  stories  and 
supported  by  struts  exposed  to  the  air  and  covered  with  lath  and 
plaster  work.  This  is  w^ell  seen  on  houses  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  Here  the  narrow  lanes  are  paved  with  great  blocks  of 
stone  roughly  fitted  together  and  wdth  so  many  gaps  that  driving 
is  almost  imjxissible.  A  magnificent  stone  bridge  of  many  arches 
with  varying  spans  carries  the  road  to  Missis  and  the  east,  and 
dates  in  part  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  but  has  been  much 
restored. 

Many  odd  things  are  seen  in  the  streets,  among  which  may  be 
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instanced  the  goat’s  milk  cheese  made  in  goat’s  skins,  which, 
stretched  out  to  a  shapeless  form,  are  set  upright,  and  out  of 
which  the  cheese  is  shaved,  and  the  thin  round  or  leaf-shaped, 
unleavened  cakes  made  and  baked  in  a  few  minutes  before  one’s 
eyes.  At  many  corners  there  are  sellers  of  sweet  cake,  made 
and  sold  in  pieces  from  great,  round,  shallow,  tinned-copper  trays. 
Again,  there  are  pedlars  of  brilliant  coloured  woollen  and  cotton 
socks  and  gloves,  while  in  the  precincts  of  the  chief  mosque 
barbers  with  their  brass  shaving  dishes  stand  against  the  w’alls 
ready  for  the  many  customers  who  need  their  attention.  Eound 
the  mosque  are  several  tomb  chapels,  through  the  grated  windows 
of  which  one  can  feast  one’s  eyes  on  the  lovely  Damascus  tiles 
with  which  the  tombs  are  covered,  and  if  of  the  true  faith  and 
ill,  may  hope  for  recovery  by  tying  a  scrap  of  one’s  clothing  to 
the  bars. 

To  recapitulate,  Adana  is  one  of  those  cities  in  a  transitional 
state  where  dirt,  ruins,  and  unfinished  improvement  schemes  too 
much  engross  the  eye.  A  place,  too,  where  the  manufactures 
of  the  West  jostle  with  the  handicrafts  of  the  East,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  former.  But  the  handicrafts  are  almost 
entirely  those  of  the  weaver  and  the  leather  wmrker,  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  a  large  section  of  the  town  dwellers.  The  general 
stores  are  crowded  with  German  manufactures;  never  in  all  my 
life  have  I  seen  such  a  conglomeration  of  shoddiness  and  rubbish  ; 
my  heart  bled  for  the  unsophisticated  natives  whose  eyes  wnuld 
be  attracted  by  such  flashy  trash. 

We  English  are  so  convinced  that  our  goods  are  the  best  in 
the  market  that  the  complaint  is  that  we  do  not  trouble  to  find 
out  the  requirements  of  the  native,  but  rather  foist  upon  him 
the  goods  we  think  he  ought  to  want.  The  German  commercial 
traveller,  on  the  contrary,  learns  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  country  where  he  is  located  and  takes  endless  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover  wdiat  will  appeal  to  the  native  :  hence  his  greater  success. 
The  whole  German  system  is  thorough,  no  detail  is  too  small, 
no  trouble  too  great.  For  years  agents  and  company  promoters 
have  been  worming  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
overlording  the  simple  Moslem.  But  the  tactful  trader  has  kept 
in  the  background  as  much  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  unseen  hand  has,  with  the  wiliness  of  the  devil,  hinted 
to  the  ruling  caste  of  the  commercial  success  of  the  Armenians 
and  so  created  such  a  feeling  as  easily  to  lead  up  to  a  massacre 
nominally  based  on  religious  fanaticism. 

Although  France  and  England  have  made  large  financial 
investments  in  Asia  Minor,  it  remains  true  that  the  greatest 
interests  there  are  German.  Whether  they  will  still  be  German 
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after  the  war  is  another  matter,  but,  unless  we  use  the 
war  to  prevent  this  peaceful  penetration,  we  may  be  sure  that 
within  the  present  generation  Asia  Minor  will  be,  industrially  and 
financially,  an  annex  of  Germany.  The  campaign  for  the 
economic  absorption  of  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia  was  not  carried 
on  at  haphazard.  The  Government  was  interested  in  the  matter 
— and  when  has  the  German  Government  acted  without  a  plan? 
The  origins  are  not  far  back.  The  first  concession  was  for  a 
railway  from  Haida  Pasha  (opposite  Constantinople  on  the  Asiatic 
side)  to  Ismid  in  1888.  This  railway  was  barely  sixty  miles  long, 
but  it  had  its  uses,  as  there  was  no  other  in  the  district.  Five 
years  later  the  Anatolian  Kailway  Company  obtained  further 
authorisation  to  extend  the  line  from  Ismid  to  Konia.  This  was 
completed  in  1896,  and  formed  the  first  long  stretch  of  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  Kail  way.  In  1898„  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
first  section  of  the  railway,  the  Kaiser  visited  Constantinople  and 
various  parts  of  Syria.  He  announced  himself  grandiloquently 
as  the  Protector  of  Islam,  insinuating  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  adroitly  proposed  the  extension  of 
the  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  convention  for  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  plan  was  signed  in  1903,  the  document  being 
registered  as  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Baghdad  Kailway  Company  : 
in  consideration  of  this  concession  the  Deutsche  Bank  arranged 
for  a  Turkish  loan.  Other  conventions  were  signed  in  1911 
authorising  a  regular  network  of  branch  railways  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  and  one  was  under  discussion  in  Berlin  w^hen  war  broke 
out.  The  company  effectively  guarded  themselves  against  finan¬ 
cial  loss  from  the  mere  working  of  the  railw’ays.  The  Turkish 
Government  had  to  agree  to  the  “kilometric  guarantee” — i.e., 
making  itself  resix)nsible  for  the  payment  of  the  working  expenses 
on  a  basis  of  4,500  francs  per  kilometre,  so  that  if  the  receipts 
fell  short  of  that  amount  the  balance  would  be  made  up  by  the 
Turkish  Treasury. 

In  1913  Italy  secured  a  concession  to  construct  a  railway  from 
the  coast  town  of  Adalia  to  Buldour.  An  article,  evidently 
prompted  by  the  German  Government,  appeared  in  the  Borsen 
Courier  in  September,  1913,  insinuating  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  Italy  were  to  co-operate  with  Berlin.  It  was  hardly  considered 
advantageous  to  Germany  that  so  strong  a  Mediterranean  Power 
as  Italy  should  be  represented  in  Asia  Minor  by  a  railway. 

Is  it  possible  that  Germany’s  deep-laid  schemes  to  destroy  or 
weaken  her  rivals  will  only  end  by  increasing  their  strength? 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Germany’s  interests  in  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  clear  that  “  Teutonic  diplomacy  blundered  in  forcing  on  the 
war  so  soon.”  If  it  had  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer  the 
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predominance  of  Germany  from  the  Mediterrane.in  to  Baghdad 
might  have  been  so  firmly  consolidated  that  there  would  be  no 
[Kjssibility  of  overthrowing  it.  As  Sir  Mark  Sykes  said  when 
speaking  to  wounded  soldiers  in  September  :  “Kultur  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  world  control.  It  is  a  dream  to  dominate  the 
whole  of  Europe  through  Berlin,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and 
Baghdad.  So  long  as  the  Berlin-Baghdad  combine  holds  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world.” 

A  glance  at  the  concessions  granted  to  the  Baghdad  Railway 
is  sufficient  to  show  what  enormous  powers  German  manufac¬ 
turers  were  able  to  secure  from  the  Porte. 

The  company  was  authorised  : — 

To  dig  harbours  and  provide  them  with  installations  and  appa¬ 
ratus  necessary  for  the  landing  of  ships  at  the  quays. 

To  establish  steamship  services  on  the  River  Tigris  and  the 
River  Euphrates. 

To  exploit  the  coal,  copper,  and  such  like  mines  as  there  might 
be  within  a  radius  of  twenty  kilometres  on  either  side  of  the 
railw'ay  line. 

To  carry  on  such  timber  cutting  as  desired  in  the  adjacent 
forests. 

To  build  electric  power  houses. 

To  exercise  a  monopoly  of  all  brick  and  tile  works  to  be 
ceded  to  it. 

To  build  aqueducts  and  to  carry  water  from  and  to  certain 
specified  points. 

Is  it  to  be  w’ondered  at  that  Marshal  von  der  Goltz  said,  in  a 
public  speech  in  the  spring  of  1911,  that  up  to  the  end  of  his 
reign  Abdul  Hamid  wished  to  see  Germans  colonising  Asia 
Minor ! 

The  strength -of  a  chain  is  its  weakest  link.  This  aphorism 
well  applies  to  the  Baghdad  Railway ;  and  the  Germans,  with 
the  Turks  as  their  cat’s  paw,  must  have  often  cursed  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  construction  of  this  oft-discussed  line.  Over  a  year 
ago  much  still  remained  to  be  done  at  the  Cilician  Gates  and  in 
and  about  the  Amanus  Mountains,  though  it  was  reported  in 
the  Press  that  a  party  of  engineers  had  gone  to  this  latter  dis¬ 
trict  to  finish  the  work  of  construction,  and  subsequently  that 
the  tunnel  had  been  pierced.  From  a  recent  article  in  the  Times 
it  appears  that  the  break  in  the  railway  at  the  Taurus  Moun¬ 
tains  is  now  about  forty-five  miles  and  is  covered  by  a  motor 
service.  The  road  by  which  Alexander  came  through  the  Cilician 
Gates  in  333  b.c.  has  been  considerably  improved,  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  it  takes  about  sixty  hours  to  cover  the  distance.  The 
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tunnel  is  at  least  three  miles  long,  and,  although  it  has  been 
pierced,  it  may  be  two  years  before  it  is  completed. 

As  we  have  so  often  regretted  in  London,  with  opposing  rail¬ 
way  interests,  recently-awakened  Adana  is  making  the  same 
mistake  of  allowing  its  two  railways  to  serve  different  quarters 
of  the  city.  The  Mersina  to  Adana  line,  dating  from  1887,  stops 
on  the  western  outskirts,  whence  there  is  the  usual  dreary  un- 
metalled  road,  partly  lined  with  shanties  and  partly  with  the 
permanent  buildings  which  the  growing  German  and  Austrian 
trade  was  making  necessary.  The  new  line  never  comes  near  the 
city,  but,  after  descending  from  the  mountains  to  the  north-west, 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  about  two  miles  to  the  north.  It 
is  probable  that  engineering  considerations  may  have  made  it 
desirable  to  cross  the  River  Sihoon  at  the  spot  chosen,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  German  engineers  had  obtained  such  grants 
of  land  that  the  company  eventually  hoped  to  divert  the  trade 
from  the  old  city  to  the  new  quarters  near  the  station. 

Noteworthy  features  of  the  new  line  are  the  magnificent  stone- 
built  stations,  of  which  some  when  w^e  passed  along  rose  in 
solitary  grandeur,  although  the  line  up  to  them  was  not  to  be 
opened  for  two  or  more  years.  Another  jwint  is  the  care  that 
has  been  taken,  in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way,  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  raiding  parties  to  tear  up  the  track. 
An  alternative  route  might  have  been  engineered  througli 
Alexandretta  to  Aleppo,  but  this  possibly  would  not  have  suited 
the  Germans,  as  for  some  distance  it  would  have  been  within 
too  easy  bombardment  from  the  sea. 

With  the  construction  of  the  line  in  sections,  separated  by 
the  almost  unsurmountable  barriers  of  the  Taurus  and  the 
Amanus,  use  has  had  to  be  made  of  the  existing  facilities  for 
bringing  up  materials.  For  the  Adana  section  Mersina  has  been 
used  as  the  port  of  entry,  and  the  weights  to  be  carried  were 
so  heavy  that  we  heard  that  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Sihoon 
at  Adana  gave  w'ay  under  the  strain.  Besides  this,  the  country 
has  been  so  denuded  of  good  timber  that  supplies  have  had  to  be 
brought  from  the  country  around  Adalia  and  even  from  Trieste. 
But  before  the  war  Trieste  timber  could  compete  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Cyprus  markets. 

The  fertile  coast  plain  south-east  of  Adana  produces  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  cereals,  and  much  fruit,  and  affords  abundant  pas¬ 
turage  ;  Mehemet  Ali  once  remarked  that  he  would  exchange  the 
whole  of  Egypt  for  the  plain  of  Adana. 

From  Adana  to  Missis  the  country  is  flat,  and,  with  limestone 
coming  to  the  surface  near  the  latter  place,  poor,  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view.  Hardly  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  except  near 
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the  villages,  and  the  hills,  which  now  begin,  are  bare  and  un¬ 
cultivated.  After  a  time  one  of  the  fine  Armenian  castles  is  to 
be  seen  standing  on  an  isolated  hill  and  magnificently  guarding 
the  valley  from  the  once  wild  country  to  the  north.  Further  on 
the  soil  improves,  but  the  country  is  featureless  and  only  begins 
to  become  picturesque  as  Marmoura  is  approached  and  the  hills 
begin  to  close  in  on  the  valley.  Osmanieh  is  a  large  village  to 
the  south  of  the  line  near  here,  where  the  valley  is  wide,  and 
appeared  a  fair  place  as  w^e  looked  back  on  it  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  train  climbing  the  valley  to  the  east.  All  very  heavy  pieces 
of  machinery  had  to  be  carried  from  this  village  by  a  road  dating 
from  Roman  times  and  still  retaining  in  places  its  Roman  paving  ; 
and  a  good  road  it  still  is  for  trains  of  pack  animals  and  mules, 
as  it  winds  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley.  Take  along  it, 
however,  some  tons  of  iron,  and  both  the  road  and  time  take  to 
themselves  wings.  While  we  were  skimming  along  the  ledges 
in  our  construction  train  a  heavy  piece  of  boring  machinery  on 
its  carriage  was  groaning  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  tow 
of  sixteen  yoke  of  oxen,  the  while  the  road  crumbled  under  its 
weight,  and  bridges  had  to  be  specially  strengthened  for  it  to 
pass.  It  had  been  six  weeks  on  its  w’ay  as  we  passed  and  its 
journey  was  by  no  means  over.  The  construction  line  along 
which  we  travelled  was  carried  round  the  heads  of  gorges  above 
the  main  line,  thus  affording  magnificent  views  across  and  along 
the  valley,  which  views  would  be  only  momentarily  visible  from 
the  completed  railway. 

On  arriving  at  Karabashi  we  w'ere  hospitably  entertained  to 
breakfast  by  the  engineers,  the  pi^ce  de  resistance  being  a  galan¬ 
tine  of  wild  boar  which  had  been  shot  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Karabashi  is  situated  on  an  elevated  tableland,  with  a  glorious 
view  of  the  cone-shaped  Duldul  Darg  of  the  Anti  Taurus,  8,500 
feet  high.  After  another  ten  miles  Baghche  \vas  reached  at  the 
head  of  a  sw^ampy  valley,  and  then  Airan  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
gorge  among  the  snow,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  Here  we 
were  welcomed  by  Herr  Morf,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  section, 
and  were  his  guests  for  the  night,  quite  possibly  in  the  house 
which  a  recent  wTiter  in  the  Times  mentions  as  being  used  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  German  Military  Mission. 

The  western  entrance  to  the  tunnel  through  the  Amanus  Range 
starts  at  Airan ;  here  the  long  boring  was  being  rapidly  driven 
in  shales  and  slates,  but  at  the  eastern  end,  after  a  short  distance 
in  a  soft  bed,  the  heading  had  entered  a  hard  light  blue  quartzite, 
and  progress  was  very  slow'.  The  next  day  we  started  in  the 
falling  snow  to  cross  the  range  (4,200  feet)  to  Entilli,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  tunnel.  But  for  the  services  of  a  guide,  pro- 
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vided  by  the  engineers,  we  should  probably  have  lost  our  way, 
as  in  places  the  snow  was  thirty  inches  deep  and  our  horses  could 
make  but  slow  headway.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Times  the 
writer  says  :  “The  road  over  the  Amanus  Mountains  is  new  and 
has  all  been  built  within  the  last  six  months  or  a  year.  It  is 
not  fully  metalled,  there  are  no  guiding  walls  or  finished  culverts, 
and  it  is  apparently  only  a  temporary  road  to  be  used  until  the 
tunnel  is  completed.  It  is  twenty-six  miles  in  length  and  a  grade 
steeper  than  any  seen  in  any  other  country.  The  grade  was 
apparently  fixed  by  the  power  of  the  motor  trucks  which  had 
to  be  employed,  which  vary  between  forty  and  fifty  horse-power. 
The  torrential  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  would  easily  and 
quickly  ruin  the  road,  as  it  now  stands,  incomplete.  German 
military  motors  carry  men  and  stores  over  the  break  from  railhead 
to  railhead,  and  the  journey  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  to  imagine. 
In  the  motor  truck  there  are  no  seats,  and  only  our  luggage  to 
rest  upon.”  If  this  describes  the  road  to-day,  imagine  crossing 
by  a  mere  track,  and  that  often  entirely  obliterated  by  snow¬ 
drifts. 

Tired  and  very  hungry,  we  were  kindly  received  at  Entilli  by 
Herr  Koeppel,  who  entertained  us  at  the  offices  while  he  made 
arrangements  for  us  to  sleep  the  night  at  the  railway  company’s 
temporary  hospital. 

In  the  plain  below  is  the  site  of  Singerli,  an  important  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Hittites,  on  a  mound  rising  from  the  flat  floor  of 
the  rich  but  malarious  valley.  This  was  excavated  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  some  years  ago.  Little  is  to  be  seen  beyond  a  maze  of 
lower  parts  of  main  walls,  of  squared  basalt  and  brick,  pits,  and 
some  marble  steps.  The  only  piece  of  sculpture  we  saw  on  the 
site  was  a  boldly-carved  lion’s  head  in  basalt,  evidently  too  large 
to  be  moved.  It  was  here  that  Esar  Haddon  wintered  between 
his  Egyptian  campaigns  about  670  b.c. 

With  prospect  of  no  railway  for  some  days  we  had  to  bargain 
for  fresh  horses.  This  and  the  unpleasant  weather  made  our 
start  rather  depressing,  for  we  knew  not  where  we  might  spend 
the  night.  To  make  matters  worse,  on  this  occasion  I  had  to 
put  up  with  a  native  saddle — its  wood  and  angles  somewhat  eased 
by  placing  over  it  one  of  the  cotton  quilts  we  had  bought  at 
Adana— with  loops  of  rope  instead  of  stirrups.  Perched  up,  with 
legs  so  wide  apart,  after  some  hours  I  was  so  stiff  that  to  dis¬ 
mount  I  had  to  be  pulled  off  my  animal — luckily  a  quiet  beast. 
As  to  getting  on  again,  that  was  still  more  of  an  impossibility 
without  a  mounting  block,  and  gave  some  trouble,  but  even  more 
amusement  to  the  onlookers  when  these  gymnastics  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Once  when  my  steed  had  been  started  to  a  trot  and. 
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feeling  insecure,  I  was  remonstrating  with  my  companion  for 
being  the  cause,  without  any  warning  my  towering  saddle 
suddenly  slipped  round  the  horse’s  belly  and  I  and  my  quilt  were 
deposited  in  the  mud  and  water. 

This  day  we  passed  through  the  little  towm  of  Islahie,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  with  squalid  outskirts  of  mud  and 
wattle  huts  with  wattle  fences.  Several  roads,  or,  rather,  tracks, 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  from  the  size  of  some  of  the 
buildings,  one  of  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Kaimakam,  we 
were  inclined  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  staying  there.  Of 
course,  the  muleteers  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  idea,  and 
as  we  sat  on  our  horses  in  the  rain,  even  we  were  uncertain. 
However,  the  Kaimakam  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  elicited  from  him  through  our  interpreter  was  so  un¬ 
favourable  as  to  accommodation,  especially  from  the  lady’s  point 
of  view,  that,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  we  decided  to  push  on. 
Now  the  railhead  of  the  line  from  Aleppo  is  at  Islahie,  and  there 
is  a  regular  network  of  tracks  and  railway  sidings,  besides  being 
an  important  military  centre.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  more  of 
the  attractions  or  the  reverse  of  this  little  towm  from  some  of 
our  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  in  Kut,  and  who,  as  we  gather 
from  their  letters,  halted  here  some  time  on  their  journey  to  the 
prison  camps  in  the  interior. 

Further  on  we  passed  a  good  example  of  a  Kurdish  village  of 
wattle  and  daub  huts  each  in  its  little  wattle  enclosure,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  though  strong  and  well  built,  were  harsh- 
featured  and  savage-looking. 

A  long  dreary  ride  through  scrubby  oak  woods,  lava  hills,  and 
water-logged  arable  land  and  pasture  brought  us  at  dusk  to  the 
Trappist  monastery  of  Checkin,  some  way  up  a  side  valley  where 
a  copious  spring  gushes  out  of  the  limestone.  The  inmates  of 
this  isolated  spot  are  exiles  from  France  who  settled  here  some 
years  ago.  Like  all  members  of  their  order,  they  are  bound  to 
perpetual  silence,  although  in  the  case  of  the  Prior  and  the  guest- 
master  this  rule  is  relaxed  in  order  that  they  may  w'elcome  and 
give  assistance  to  passing  travellers.  The  main  building  of  the 
monastery  is  a  large  modern  stone  block  with  a  red-tiled  roof. 
Behind  are  other  buildings,  stables,  guest  hall,  storerooms,  farm 
buildings,  etc. 

Having  ridden  all  day  through  rain,  snow,  and  mist  we  hoped 
to  be  cheered  by  a  roaring  wood  fire.  Alas  !  these  w'ere  vain 
hopes ;  a  glass  of  anisette  slightly  warmed  the  inner  man,  but 
it  was  only  after  a  long  wait  that  a  brazier  of  charcoal  appeared. 
Our  drooping  spirits  were  cheered  by  the  appearance  of  the  cook, 
who  held  a  lengthy  conversation  with  the  Prior,  the  outcome  of 
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which  was,  after  (to  half-starving  folk)  another  seemingly  inter¬ 
minable  interval,  a  most  acceptable  meal.  Famished  as  we 
were,  for  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  morning  but  a  few  biscuits, 
raisins,  and  chocolate,  we  did  full  justice  to  the  dinner  of  vermi¬ 
celli  soup,  stewed  macaroni,  very  tough  cutlets,  dried  figs  and 
prunes,  accompanied  by  red  wine  and  followed  by  Turkish  coffee. 
The  guest-master — Brother  Joseph — a  merry  spirit  getting  on 
for  fifty,  waited  on  us,  and  after  our  meal  handed  round  cigarettes 
and  smoked  himself,  while  every  now  and  then  the  Prior — Pere 
Etienne — a  delightful  old  Frenchman,  came  in  to  see  that  we 
were  being  well  looked  after. 

We  had  meant  to  leave  the  following  morning  by  8  a.m.,  but 
while  we  were  breakfasting  (on  black  bread,  coffee,  prunes  and 
figs)  we  heard  that  our  muleteers  refused  to  go  any  further,  as 
they  said  it  w'as  beyond  their  country  and  brigands  might  steal 
their  horses  on  the  return  journey.  After  much  wrangling  and 
strong  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Prior  they  eventually  agreed 
to  keep  their  contract  at  the  price  of  two  and  a  half  medjidie  a 
day  (rather  over  nine  shillings)  per  horse. 

After  riding  along  foothills  covered  wdth  stunted  trees  and 
bushes  grazed  by  cattle  and  goats,  and  w’here  the  herdsmen  were 
all  armed  with  guns,  we  reached  the  valley  and  forded  the  large 
and  deep  stream  we  had  crossed  overnight  by  a  bridge  higher  up. 
This  valley — parallel  to  the  Kara  Su  valley,  wdiich  is  the  one 
taken  by  the  Baghdad  Eailw'ay — is  flat,  but  much  cut  up  by 
recent  lava  streams  and  small  lava  fields  w^hich,  with  their  rugged 
and  uneroded  surface,  make  the  valley  almost  uncrossable.  The 
surface  of  the  lava  wms  bare  except  for  moss  and  a  few  oaks 
whose  roots  have  managed  to  penetrate  the  fissures.  The  streams 
of  lava,  which  have  not  coalesced  or  spread  out  into  fields,  rise 
up  like  walls  from  the  arable  land,  run  some  distance  and  then 
suddenly  stop.  A  pillow-like  structure  may  be  seen  in  some, 
while  in  others  the  cooling  has  resulted  in  polygonal  cracks,  w^ell 
shown  in  the  rounded  surface  of  the  flows  and  resembling  the 
Giant’s  Causeway  on  a  small  scale.  The  coalescence  of  the  flows 
in  some  places  has  left  hollows  now  filled  with  water,  the  reeds, 
rushes,  and  other  plants  doing  little  to  relieve  the  blackness  of 
these  gloomy  looking  pools.  Before  reaching  Checkle  monastery 
on  the  previous  evening  we  had  passed  several  low  hills  of  this 
basaltic  lava  with  hollows  in  the  top  like  small  craters — possible 
subsidiary  vents.  The  main  vent  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  could 
not  have  been  far  away,  from  the  w'ay  the  lava  had  traversed 
the  valley  floor.  After  passing  through  this  lava-covered  country 
w'e  crossed  a  forest  of  fairly  well-grown  oaks  sparsely  covering 
the  ground.  This,  we  were  told,  was  Crown  land  and  showed 
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tlie  effect  of  forest  conservation,  while  everywhere  else  the  trees, 
mainly  valonia  oak,  had  been  very  much  cut  and  pollarded. 

The  next  day’s  stage  of  this  wearisome  journey  was  through 
such  swampy  ground  that  one  of  our  pack  animals  fell,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  we  could  get  him  on  his  feet  again.  I  feared 
for  the  many  and  various  things  on  his  back,  including  valuable 
rugs  we  had  bought,  to  say  nothing  of  breakable  goods.  Nothing, 
however,  suffered. 

Nearing  the  main  valley  we  looked  to  our  guns.  We  had  heard 
that  this  part  of  the  country,  with  its  Kurdish  tent  villages,  w^as 
none  too  safe,  and  having  no  escort  it  rather  looked  as  if  our 
men’s  unwillingness  to  take  us  on  was  genuinely  due  to  the  fear 
of  returning  by  themselves.  Brigands  rarely  attack  Europeans, 
but  our  friend,  the  Prior  of  the  Trappist  monastery,  not  long 
before  had  his  horse  and  coat  seized,  the  poor  old  man  being  left 
to  find  his  way  home  the  best  way  he  could. 

With  the  Kara  Su  in  its  swollen  state  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  long  dHour  to  the  point  where  a  new  bridge  had  been  built  to 
connect  the  valley  down  which  we  had  come  with  the  railway 
which  followed  the  main  valley.  This  w’ooden  structure,  with 
its  stone  piers  and  unfinished  approaches,  is  said  to  have  cost 
£T1,000  (the  Turkish  £,  is  nominally  18s.  4d.),  but,  from  the 
result,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  appears  as  if  there  must  have 
been  considerable  leakage  of  money. 

For  miles  we  splashed  through  arable  land  or  stuck  in  the  wet 
clay  with  the  unfinished  permanent  way  of  the  railway  our  near 
neighbour.  At  length  the  railway  began  to  mount  the  limestone 
hills  bordering  the  valley,  and  our  track  doing  likewise  w^e  eventu¬ 
ally  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  engineers  of  the  Islahie 
section.  Here  there  w'as  no  accommodation  for  us,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  our  muleteers  at  first  flatly  refused  to  go  further. 
However,  the  persuasion  of  the  chief  engineer,  echoed  by  three 
zaptiehs,  made  them  see  things  in  a  different  light.  Refreshed 
with  wine  and  biscuits,  and  provided  with  an  escort  and  a  guide, 
we  started  upon  the  last  two  hours’  ride  of  this  long  day.  And 
here,  before  night  fell,  we  came  upon  such  a  scene  as  was  the 
undoing  of  Actaeon.  By  the  side  of  a  little  rocky  gorge  on  a 
flat  rock  a  fire  was  burning  and  heating  water  in  a  large  copper 
cauldron.  By  its  side  a  browm  Kurdish  maiden  stood,  Venus- 
like,  while  an  attendant  combed  and  plaited  her  luxuriant  black 
tresses.  The  scene  was  strange  after  having  been  just  previously 
hounded  from  the  precincts  of  her  tent  village  by  dozens  of  savage 
dogs.  Thence  a  stiff  climb  in  the  growing  darkness,  a  flounder 
along  rocky  paths  and  into  valleys,  trusting  our  horses  rather 
than  our  own  eyes,  till  at  last  the  welcome  lights  and  the  greeting 
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of  the  staff  at  Missaka.  Here  the  engineers  had  a  comfortable 
little  settlement  with  a  small  hospital  attached.  My  wife  and  I 
occupied  one  of  the  empty  rooms  and  had  comfortable  beds ;  not 
so  our  friend,  who,  unfortunately,  had  to  put  up  with  a  shake- 
down  in  one  of  the  store  houses. 

Here  we  discharged  our  muleteers,  who  went  off  quite  peace¬ 
fully,  although  the  evening  before  they  had  been  loud  in  their 
lamentations  about  being  taken  so  far  from  their  owm  district 
and  the  risks  they  ran  of  being  robbed  of  their  horses  and  money. 
There  was  no  wheeled  conveyance  to  take  our  belongings  down 
to  the  station  from  the  camp,  but  camels  were  to  be  had,  and  on 
them  our  things  w’ere  piled.  We  went  on  foot  and  had  as  sticky 
and  muddy  a  walk  as  one  could  wish.  This  part  of  the  counrry 
was  rather  featureless,  but  seemed  fairly  well  cultivated.  A 
month  before  this  date  the  railw^ay  from  Aleppo  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  up  to  Eadjou,  the  point  at  which  we  joined  the  line  and 
where  w'e  found  the  usual  solidly  built  station  and  such  a  con¬ 
course  of  people  as  one  would  not  meet  in  miles  of  country. 

It  was  a  long,  slow,  uninteresting  run  to  Aleppo,  and  our  entry 
on  a  winter’s  evening  to  this  famous  city  was  unimpressive.  A 
drive  from  the  station,  w'hich,  as  in  the  case  of  Adana,  is  far 
from  the  Syrian  railw^ay  terminus,  took  us  through  a  new  quarter 
with  many  good  houses.  In  places  the  streets  had  concreted 
side-walks,  but  the  unmetalled  roads  were  seas  of  cream-coloured 
mud,  with  deep  holes  which  our  driver  vainly  tried  to  dodge. 
We  w'ere  much  impressed  with  the  exterior  of  the  hotel  at  which 
we  alighted,  but  the  result  of  our  bargaining,  w^hen  we  thought 
we  made  out  that  they  wanted  ten  francs  a  day  for  each  room, 
alone  decided  us  to  go  elsewhere.  It  was  only  some  days  later 
that  we  discovered  that  the  ten  francs  was  for  full  pension. 
Eventually  we  found  ourselves  in  a  much  older  and  wholly  Turkish 
hotel  frequented  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  up  a  rather  narrow  staircase  and  where  the  menu  and 
bill  were  w'holly  in  Turkish.  There  w’as  a  great  gloomy  hall,  in 
which  we  had  meals,  out  of  which  opened  the  bedrooms,  and  a 
flat  roof,  from  which  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  minarets  and 
the  castle  on  its  great  mound. 

The  old  bazaar  quarter  of  Aleppo  is  as  Eastern  as  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Inconspicuous  openings  admit  one  to  a  maze  of  narrow 
w^ays  which  lead  to  seemingly  endless  stone-vaulted  tunnels  where 
one  loses  all  sense  of  bearing.  The  continually  moving  crowded 
life,  endless  varieties  of  merchandise,  and  dark  corners  gave  one 
a  far  truer  feeling  of  atmosphere  than  the  more  famous  city  of 
Damascus,  with  its  iron-girdered  and  galvanised-roofed  bazaars 
and  Western-managed,  tourist-filled  hotel. 
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Aleppo  has  been  a  great  English  commercial  centre  ever  since 
the  Levant  Company  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Evidence  of  the  energy  of  this  company  may  be  seen  in  the 
graves  of  many  British  merchants  of  the  seventeenth  and  later 
centuries  in  the  large  neglected  cemetery  now  joined  to  the  city 
by  a  rather  poor  quarter.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  cut  in  the 
soft  limestone  slabs  are  illegible,  but  others  give  an  important 
series  of  names  of  those  who  helped  to  build  up  our  overland 
Eastern  trade. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  Aleppo  w'as  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  importance,  but  with  its  direct  connection  with 
Alexandretta  and  Constantinople  on  the  west  and  with  Mosul 
and  Baghdad  and  so  with  Persia  on  the  east  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  future.  Russia,  holding  Armenia  and  the  head  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  will  bring  it  further  into  importance, 
80  our  merchants,  if  international  jealousies  can  be  kept  out, 
should  benefit  by  the  opening  up  of  such  an  immense  amount 
of  latent  wealth.  The  Germans  meant  to  exploit  the  whole  of. 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  through  the  Baghdad  Railway  and 
Constantinople  and,  by  their  subsidiary  railways,  draw  the  trade 
of  Persia  wholly  into  the  same  line.  Land  connection  with 
India  could  be  neglected  till  a  later  “Day,”  when  their  financial 
schemes  had  borne  fruit  and  England’s  wealth  was  declining. 
But  all  these  things  have  been  lost,  as  Germany  declared  war 
on  the  world  before  she  was  strong  enough.  Constantinople 
must  be  definitely  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  until  then  there  can  be  no  development  by  the  Allied 
Powers  of  Syria  or  Mesopotamia  or  any  thought  of  the  land  route 
to  India. 

The  above  notes  were  written  some  months  ago,  when  it  had 
been  reported  that  through  rail  traffic  was  open  between  Konia 
and  Aleppo.  Much  inaccurate  information  has  been  published 
about  the  Baghdad  Railway,  and  even  now  there  is  no  certainty 
as  to  its  state  of  completion,  while  the  British  prisoners  who  are 
interned  in  various  camps  along  its  line  have  not  been  able  to 
enlighten  us. 

A  list  of  internment  camps  in  the  rather  desolate  country  about 
the  Amanus  Range  appears  in  a  list  of  British  prisoners  of  war 
dated  Constantinople,  March  5th.  Three  of  the  six — Bagtche, 
Airan,  and  Entille — are  actually  on  the  railway,  and  the  two 
latter  miserably  cold  spots  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  through  the 
range.  It  might  almost  seem  that  the  prisoners  were  congre¬ 
gated  here  to  help  forw^ard  the  tunnel  wwks,  especially  as  there 
are  large  cantonments  for  the  w’orkpeople  and  small  hospitals. 
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From  Entille  are  extensive  views  to  the  east  and  north-east,  but 
from  Airan  the  only  outlook  is  down  the  narrow  valley  to  the 
west.  In  these  places  there  is  practically  nothing  in  the  way 
of  timber,  the  soil  supporting  little  more  than  a  scrubby  ever¬ 
green  oak. 

Bagtche,  although  about  equally  desolate  as  a  site  for  prisoners, 
is  some  distance  down  the  valley  to  the  west  of  Airan,  where  it 
broadens  out  and  is  joined  by  another  coming  from  the  north¬ 
east.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys  there  is  a  large  unwalled 
Moslem  cemetery.  Below  the  station  the  valley  widens,  and, 
while  a  part  of  it  is  very  damp  and  a  jungle  of  swamp-loving 
bushes,  there  are  numerous  small  cultivated  patches. 

From  the  death-roll  it  must  be  feared  that  the  prisoners  feel 
tlie  rigour  of  these  high-level  camps,  but  being  on  the  railw’ay  the 
problem  of  feeding  is  easier,  and  use  is  almost  certainly  made  of 
their  labour  along  the  permanent  way. 

W.  P.  Delane  Stebbing. 


THE  KEICHSTAG  AND  ECONOMIC  PEACE. 


The  crisis  over  “war-aims  ”  in  the  German  Eeichstag  came  upon 
us  suddenly,  and  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  its  whole  significance. 
Our  interest  in  it  turned  primarily  on  the  simple  fact  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  German  people  had 
for  the  first  time  renounced  aims  of  conquest.  It  meant  less 
and  more  than  this.  The  renunciation  was  not  categorical  or 
unconditional  :  it  was  part  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  formula 
in  which  the  new  Three-Party  Coalition  sketched  the  future  which 
it  desires  for  Europe.  “No  conquests  ’’  came  first,  but  “economic 
peace,”  the  “freedom  of  the  seas,”  and  some  organisation  of  the 
idea  of  public  right  followed  so  closely  that  we  must  read  them 
as  conditions  which  qualify  the  offer  to  abandon  territorial  gains. 
The  resolution  involved  some  careful  and  constructive  thinking. 
It  also  involved  a  decided  and  almost  unprecedented  act  of  wTll. 
The  comparative  impotence  of  the  Keichstag  during  its  career  of 
nearly  half  a  century  has  been  due  less  to  the  survivals  of  auto¬ 
cracy  in  the  German  Constitution  than  to  the  inability  of  its 
parties  to  combine.  It  rests  on  manhood  suffrage ;  and  it  has 
(what  the  Duma  never  had)  unlimited  rights  of  veto  over  taxation 
and  legislation.  If  at  any  time  it  had  resolutely  used  the  power 
of  the  purse,  it  could  have  extracted  from  the  Emperor  and  the 
Federal  Council  any  reforms  on  which  it  was  bent.  An  obstruc¬ 
tive  Reichstag  would  have  been  dissolved  (as  happened  in  Prince 
Billow’s  time),  but  if  the  party  of  protest  had  come  back  stronger 
from  the  general  election  (as  on  that  occasion  it  did  not),  it  must 
have  had  its  way.  The  significance  of  this  “war-aims”  crisis 
was  that  it  involved  a  bold  use  of  the  power  of  the  purse.  It 
broke  out  in  the  Financial  Committee.  The  Majority  Socialists 
refused  to  vote  the  war-credits  unless  the  Chancellor  adopted 
their  “no  annexation”  formula.  What  might  have  been  a  mere 
demonstration  became  a  decisive  turning-point,  because  the 
Centre  and  the  Radicals  took  their  stand  with  the  Socialists.  The 
Committee,  after  an  electric  debate,  declined  to  proceed  further 
with  the  credits  until  the  desired  declaration  was  forthcoming. 
The  old  Chancellor  fell,  a  penalty  for  a  long  career  of  balancing 
and  hesitation.  It  has  been  much  disputed  in  this  country 
whether  the  new  Chancellor  did  in  fact  endorse  the  Reichstag’s 
resolution.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  questionable  phrases,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  to  convey  that  he  endorsed  it,  and  both  Herr 
Scheidemann  and  Herr  von  Payer  (the  Radical  leader)  congraiu- 
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lated  him  on  endorsing  it.  Only  then  were  the  credits  voted. 
The  crisis  is  very  far  from  making  Parliamentary  Government  in 
Germany,  or  even  a  near  approach  to  it.  That  was  not  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has,  however,  illustrated  the  real  power  of  the  Peichstag, 
which  rests  on  the  control  of  the  purse-strings.  Its  stormy  origin 
has  given  to  this  historic  resolution  (hotly  combated  as  it  was  by 
the  Conservatives  and  the  National-Liberals)  a  meaning  which 
similar  forms  of  words  rarely  possess.  It  has  cost  some  effort, 
some  determination,  and  a  long  struggle  to  say  this  thing.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  three  years’  controversy,  and  it  sums  up  the 
German  experience  of  the  war. 

Strip  the  resolution  of  the  dignified  and  mildly  idealistic  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  phrased,^  and  it  will  be  found  to  suggest  a 
bargain  between  land-power  and  sea-power.  Land-power,  thanks 
to  long  preparation,  efficient  organisation,  a  central  situation, 
a  unified  command,  and  the  ability  to  strike  hard  in  the  first 
weeks  of  war,  has  occupied  and  still  holds  large  stretches  of  Allied 
territory.  Sea-power  fastens  the  doors  by  an  impenetrable 
blockade,  seizes  colonies  overseas,  and  extends  its  control  over 
all  the  distant  markets  and  sources  of  supply.  The  threat  of 
land-power  is  to  turn  its  occupations  into  permanent  conquests. 
The  threat  of  sea-power  is  to  prolong  the  blockade  into  an  economic 
boycott.  For  three  years  annexationists  and  their  opponents  have 
debated  whether  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Germany  to  turn  these 
occupations,  or  some  of  them,  into  permanent  acquisitions.  At 
first  the  Conservative  Junkers  and  the  National-Liberal  capitalists 
of  the  metallurgical  industries  were  opposed  only  by  the  Socialists 
and  by  little  groups  of  far-sighted  “intellectuals.”  In  the  end 
the  Junkers  and  the  industrialists  stand  isolated,  with  all  the 
rest  of  Germany  against  them.  The  Eeichstag  has  decided  that 
military  conquests  are  not  for  it  a  substantive  aim  :  it  regards  the 
occupied  territories  as  assets,  as  pieces  to  bargain  with,  as  tem¬ 
porary  advantages  which  it  will  surrender  in  order  to  obtain,  not 
a  “German”  peace,  but  a  peace  of  “reconciliation.”.  There  lies 
a  long  and  educative  experience  behind  this  decision.  It  is 
primarily  prudence,  realism,  a  clear  perception  and  measuring 
of  facts.  There  are  hunger,  loss,  and  alarm  behind  it.  Plain 
living  has  led,  if  not  to  high,  at  least  to  sane  thinking.  The 

(1)  The  essential  passage  of  the  resolution  runs  thus  :  The  Reichstag  strivsi 
for  a  peace  by  agreement  and  the  lasting  reconciliation  of  nations.  With  such 
a  peace,  forcible  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  political,  economic,  or  financial 
domination  are  alike  incompatible.  No  less  does  the  Reichstag  reject  all  schemei 
which  aim  at  creating  economic  isolation  and  enmity  among  nations  after  the 
war.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  must  be  assured.  Economic  peace  alone  can 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  friendly  intercourse  of  peoples.  The  Reichstag 
will  actively  promote  the  creation  of  international  organisations  for  public  right 
(Tfecfitsorganiaationen). 
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spectre  of  hunger  rode  in  the  victor’s  car,  and  the  advancing 
phalanx  left  widows  in  its  rear.  The  ghastly  disillusionment  of 
these  years  has  done  its  work  in  men’s  minds.  Tlie  dreams  of 
dominion  have  receded,  the  vanity  of  a  great  military  machine 
has  been  demonstrated.  In  some  quarters,  far  outside  the 
Socialist  ranks,  especially  among  Catholics,  one  detects  signs  of 
a  moral  and  religious  change.  The  Austrian  Emperor  in  granting 
his  amnesty  to  political  prisoners  deplores  “the  policy  of  hate  and 
reprisals  which  let  loose  the  world-war,”  and  a  Catholic  Peace 
League,  with  the  White  Cross  as  its  symbol,  preaches  “the  substi¬ 
tution  of  Christian  principles  in  public  life  for  Machiavellian 
diplomacy.”  There  is  a  change,  not  among  the  Junkers  and 
the  “profiteers,”  but  among  the  simpler  middle  and  working 
classes  of  Germany,  and  in  Austria  in  much  higher  quarters.  A 
Hapsburg  has  adopted  “  democracy  ”  as  his  watchword  :  the  fifth 
Chancellor  after  Bismarck  has  talked  of  “reconciliation.” 

Without  any  cynical  implication,  let  us  confine  ourselves,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  more  prosaic  and  realistic  side  of  this  movement  of 
thought.  What  it  means,  in  plain  words,  is  that  Germans  have 
begun  to  think  very  gravely  of  the  future  which  faces  their  com¬ 
merce  and  their  whole  national  life,  if  the  programme  of  the  Paris 
Resolutions  is  put  into  force.  They  have  realised  that  they 
must  barter  their  potential  conquests  against  our  potential  boycott. 
The  alarm  grew  slowly.  The  Paris  Resolutions  were  treated 
somewhat  lightly  at  first.  A  solid  Mitteleuropa  seemed  to  offer 
a  big  market.  The  two  Americas  stood  outside  the  Allied  com¬ 
bination,  and  there  was  China,  with  its  vast  resources  awaiting 
development.  Russia,  it  was  thought,  might  break  away  from 
the  Entente,  after  peace,  if  not  before  it.  A  different  prospect 
presents  itself  to-day.  The  entry  of  America  has  changed  the 
landscape.  Brazil,  the  chief  alternative  source  to  Africa  for  the 
raw  materials  of  the  tropics,  has  followed  the  Northern  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  she  is  not  alone.  China,  too,  has  entered  the  Allied 
camp,  a  fact  of  no  military,  but  of  vast  economic  significance. 
When  the  Paris  Resolutions  were  drafted,  they  suggested  conflict 
in  a  bisected  world.  To-day  a  world- wide  combination  has  made 
an  unbreakable  fence.  That  is  the  new  fact  behind  the 
Reichstag’s  resolution.  Some  Germans  may  feel  sincerely  that  a 
future  of  boycotts  and  animosities  among  nations  is  morally 
a  repugnant  prospect,  but  all  Germans  realise  that  it  is  materially 
a  ruinous  prospect.  Sea-power  has  vindicated  itself  against 
land-power.  One  kind  of  force  has  proved  itself  on  the  balance 
more  formidable  than  another  kind  of  force.  The  military 
decision  is  evident,  even  though  the  present  trench  lines  should 
hold.  The  loss  of  markets  through  tariff  or  shipping  discrimina- 
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tion  would  be  serious  :  the  control  by  the  Entente  of  raw  materials 
(cotton,  rubber,  copper,  and  vegetable  oils)  would  be  fatal 
to  the  recovery  of  German  industry. 

We  must  scrutinise  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  and  of  the 
Chancellor’s  speech,  to  ascertain  whether  conquests  have  reallv 
been  renounced.  We  do  well  to  insist  that  even  this  is  not  for 
us  the  whole  question.  The  wrong  to  Belgium  must  be  repaired 
by  monetary  compensation,  and  there  can  be  no  “peace  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  ”  without  some  settlement  of  the  question  of  Alsace. 
We  must  note  that  the  resolution  (it  is  only  a  brief  .preliminary 
formula)  says  nothing  about  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Nor 
is  it  yet  certain  how  far  the  encouraging  phrase  about  creating 
organisations  for  public  right  involves  (what  the  late  Chancellor 
promised)  a  readiness  to  abandon  militarism  by  adherence  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  League  of  Nations.  The  “freedom  of  the  seas’’  may 
mean  some  admissible  reforms,  but  it  may  be  a  demand  for 
impossible  surrender.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  inquiry  here, 
when  the  opportunity  for  inquiry  comes.  Meanwhile,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  sets  for  us  an  urgent  and  imperative  problem.  On  the 
assumption  that  our  essential  aims  of  restoration  and  security  will 
be  conceded  by  an  enemy  w’ho  professes  his  desire  for  a  peace 
of  reconciliation,  are  w^e  prepared  to  grant  what  clearly  is  his 
indispensable  condition?  Are  w^e  prepared,  if  wrongs  are  righted, 
armaments  reduced,  and  the  guarantee  of  a  League  of  Nations 
created  against  future  aggression,  to  concede  “economic  peace”? 
The  problem  is  for  us  parallel  to  that  which  has  confronted  the 
Germans.  They  have  eventually  decided  that  their  military 
occupations  are  means  to  an  end,  and  not  substantive  aims.  Is  the 
ability  to  prolong  the  blockade  into  a  boycott  for  us  a  substantive 
aim,  or  is  it  a  means  of  extorting  a  good  peace?  Are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  abandon  the  Paris  Resolutions,  as  the  Germans  will 
abandon  the  occupied  territories,  if  the  whole  scheme  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  makes  for  a  secure  and  reconstituted  world? 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  face  this  question.  When  the  Paris 
Resolutions  were  published,  two  tendencies  declared  themselves  in 
this  country.  One  school  regarded  them  as  a  satisfaction  of  its 
ideal  :  it  positively  wanted  a  “war  after  war,”  a  competition 
in  boycotts  and  exclusions,  in  which  it  believed  that  the  advantage 
would  lie  with  our  trade.  The  other  school  thought  the  whole 
plan  unworkable  and  unprofitable,  and  foresaw  that  it  would 
destroy  any  attempt  to  organise  peace  on  a  basis  of  equity  and 
good  will.  The  former  school  meant  to  persevere  in  the  plan 
at  all  costs.  The  latter  school  hoped  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
an  extravagance  of  our  war  temper,  which  would  be  gradually 
forgotten  and  abandoned,  as  its  difficulties  were  realised.  Neither 
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school  perceived  the  part  which  the  scheme  might  play  in  the 
larger  strategy  of  the  settlement.  It  is  no  mere  extravagance ; 
it  is  the  inevitable  statement  of  our  sea-power.  It  is  because  our 
naval  supremacy  makes  our  combination  supreme  beyond  the 
European  Continent  that  the  menace  of  the  plan  is  formidable. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  use  this  tremendous  threat  in  a  con¬ 
scious  and  reasoning  way,  we  shall  throw  away  our  chief  weapon. 
Idle  possibility  of  an  after-war  boycott  will  be,  at  the  moment  of 
settlement,  what  the  blockade  itself  has  been  during  the  war.  An 
effective  use  of  it  depends,  however,  on  our  readiness  to  give  it  up. 
If  we  mean  in  any  event  to  carry  out  the  Paris  programme,  what¬ 
ever  the  enemy’s  attitude  may  be,  the  ability  to  penalise  his  com¬ 
merce  after  the  war  ceases  to  be  an  asset,  and  becomes  a  handicap. 
If  this  is  one  of  our  substantive  aims,  w^e  must  prolong  the  war 
indefinitely  before  the  enemy  will  submit  to  it,  and  in  the  end 
we  may  find  that,  because  we  will  not  renounce  this  aim,  we  may 
have  to  aHuandon  others  which  have  commended  themselves  to  our 
better  minds.  Further,  if  this  form  of  pressure  is  subtracted  from 
our  assets,  we  must  rely  on  military  force  alone  to  undo  the  pre¬ 
sent  balance  on  land.  The  time  has  come  for  prompt  and  decisive 
thinking  on  this  question.  If  we  regard  some  degree  of  after¬ 
war  boycott  as  a  substantive  aim,  we  shall  not  carry  with  us 
the  Kussians,  the  Americans,  the  British  Labour  Party,  or  the 
French  Socialists.  They  aim  at  peace  after  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  combination  may  with  capable  leadership  be 
rallied  for  a  tactical  use  of  a  boycott.  The  firmer,  the  wider, 
the  more  united  our  combination  is,  the  larger  are  the  concessions 
wliich  it  may  hope  to  extract.  It  must  carry  economic  peace  in 
one  hand  and  economic  war  in  the  other.  To  a  sincerely  pacific 
German  nation,  ready  to  abandon  her  militarism,  and  to  make 
her  contribution  towards  the  reconciliation  of  nations,  it  must  offer 
economic  peace,  and  offer  it  with  both  hands.  Against  a  Germany 
which  hesitates  to  make  full  restoration  or  to  join  a  general  pact 
of  disarmament  and  conciliation,  it  must  be  prepared  to  impose 
a  boycott  so  stiff,  so  united,  so  effective,  that  these  hesitations  will 
disappear.  Half-measures  are  weakness  and  will  prolong  the 
w’ar.  If  we  say  :  “Some  of  us  will  boycott  and  others  won’t. 
Some  of  us  will  do  it  a  little,  and  others  not  at  all.  We  don’t 
mean  to  destroy  your  trade,  but  we  won’t  promise  to  give  it  a 
fair  chance,”  well,  then,  the  weapon  has  been  thrown  away. 
There  can  be  no  transaction  on  these  lines.  It  is  fumbling  like 
this  which  may  lead  to  an  inconclusive  peace.  The  fuller  our 
offer  of  economic  peace,  the  more  shall  we  get  in  return  for  it. 
The  more  united  and  decided  our  threat  of  economic  war,  the  less 
risk  is  there  that  it  will  have  to  be  enforced. 
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The  answer  will  come  frankly  at  this  point  from  a  section  of 
our  public  opinion,  that  it  does  regard  discrimination  against 
German  trade  as  a  substantive  war  aim.  The  motives  which  go 
to  make  this  attitude  are  complex.  For  some  minds  the  chief 
factor  is  an  instinctive  repugnance,  half-ethical,  half-gesthetic, 
to  resume  normal  relations  with  an  enemy  whose  conduct  of  war 
has  been  neither  chivalrous  nor  humane.  One  might  argue  that 
our  resentment  in  this  case  will  strike  the  wrong  heads.  The 
agrarian  Junker  hereditary  military  caste  will  not  suffer  under 
a  boycott ;  the  value  of  its  landed  estates  and  agricultural  produce 
may  even  be  enhanced  by  it.  It  is  the  modern  democratic  Ger¬ 
many,  workmen  no  less  than  masters,  who  will  suffer.  But  the 
stronger  this  feeling  is,  the  less  need  is  there  to  legislate  to 
enforce  it.  While  this  resentment  lasts,  it  will  make  a  spon¬ 
taneous  boycott.  These  sentimental  tendencies,  though  they  may 
influence  the  conduct  of  individuals  after  the  war,  would  hardly 
suf&ce  to  shape  our  national  policy,  were  it  not  for  a  much  graver 
and  more  practical  consideration.  This  country  has  realised,  as 
it  never  did  before,  the  immense  strength  of  the  German  people. 
Whatever  its  temporary  losses  may  be  through  the  reduction  of 
its  male  population  and  the  embarrassment  of  its  finances,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  backbone  of  its  strength  will  survive.  The 
indestructible  elements  of  German  powder  are  neither  at  the  forges 
of  Essen  nor  in  the  docks  of  Kiel ;  they  are  the  discipline,  the 
patriotism,  the  trained  intelligence  and  the  habit  of  regulated 
industry  in  its  people.  If  we  have  learned  to  know  our  enemy’s 
strength,  we  have  also  discovered  from  our  own  experience  how 
closely  military  power  is  related  to  economic  organisation.  Each 
coalition  has  been  sustained  by  the  financial  and  industrial 
capacity  of  one  of  its  members.  Inevitably  the  further  thought 
arises,  that  if  the  power  of  Germany  for  offence  is  to  be  broken, 
we  must  not  only  smash  her  military  machine,  but  lame  her 
economic  strength  as  well. 

The  premise  of  all  this  reasoning  is,  be  it  noted,  that  neither 
the  experiences  of  this  war  nor  the  reflections  which  will  follow 
it  are  likely  to  modify  the  mentality  of  the  Prussian  military 
caste,  or  to  weaken  its  ascendency  over  the  German  people. 
Germany  is  conceived  as  an  incurably  aggressive  element,  which 
will  learn  nothing  save  new  methods  of  attack,  and  forget  nothing 
save  the  losses  it  has  suffered.  Starting  with  this  conviction,  the 
movement  which  would  organise  a  “  war  after  the  war”  is 
dominated  by  a  pessimism  of  which  it  is  only  half  aware.  It 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  hopes  which  found  expression  in 
every  Allied  country  during  the  early  months  of  the  war.  In 
England  and  France  men  went  to  the  colours,  and  endured  the 
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privations  of  three  winters,  buoyed  by  the  resolve  that  their  sons 
should  grow  up  in  a  better  world.  ‘‘Never  again”  was  the 
motto  of  all  who  thought  amid  the  turmoil,  and  those  who  most 
hated  war  comforted  themselves  with  the  thought  that  this 
should  be  ‘‘a  war  to  end  war.”  The  one  object  on  which  all 
the  Allies  were  bent  was  “the  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism.” 
It  is  difficult  to-day  to  bring  these  ideas  into  any  relation  with 
the  forecast  of  the  future  which  inspires  the  advocates  of  a  boycott. 
Do  they  question  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Coalition?  Or  do 
they  doubt  the  possibility,  by  any  victory,  however  complete,  of 
destroying  Prussian  militarism?  Certainly  they  assume  that  its 
menace  must  survive,  and  they  look  for  security  not  to  any  con¬ 
structive  organisation  of  the  world’s  peace,  but  to  the  waging  of 
a  perpetual  bloodless  war,  inspired  by  the  same  enmities, 
suspicions  and  fears  that  divide  the  world  to-day.  If  this  is  a 
true  forecast  of  the  future,  then  the  only  victory  which  could  have 
compensated  mankind  for  the  strife  has  already  fled  beyond  our 
reach.  We  must  abandon  the  dream  of  what  Mr.  Asquith  called 
“a  real  European  partnership,”  and  content  ourselves  instead 
with  a  new  phase  of  the  armed  peace,  a  Europe  divided  by  a 
permanent  Chinese  wall,  fenced  with  the  barbed  wire  of  the 
prohibitive  tariff.  The  fading  of  our  early  illusions  is  not  all 
loss.  The  vision  of  this  nightmare  future  may  be  positive  gain. 
For  on  one  salutary  truth  these  forecasts  and  proposals  are 
firmly  based.  Those  who  expected  from  war  alone  the  crushing 
of  militarism  and  the  building  of  a  better  Europe,  hoped  from 
war  what  war  can  never  yield.  A  step  in  such  an  evolution  it 
may  be.  But  the  future  depends  on  statesmanship  as  well  as 
arms,  and  on  the  general  will  of  the  nations  even  more  than  on 
statesmanship.  The  assumption  of  our  argument  is  that  this 
stage  is  already  in  sight.  There  can  be  no  question  of  abandoning 
the  Paris  Resolutions  unless  Germany  will  give  guarantees  that 
her  militarism  is  at  an  end.  She  must  join  in  a  general  reduction 
of  armaments.  She  must  sign  the  pact  of  a  League  of  Nations  to 
enforce  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  She  must  confess 
the  failure  of  militarism  by  renouncing  conquests.  If  these 
conditions  are  satisfied,  her  high  commercial  development  need 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  a  war- 
machine. 

Dismiss  these  grounds  for  differentiating  against  German 
trade,  and  what  remains?  One  need  not  pause  to  talk  about 
“dumping”  and  “key  industries.”  Such  adjustments  of  our 
traditional  fiscal  policy  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  these  minor 
problems  can  be  carried  out  without  infringing  “economic  peace.” 
That  phrase  need  not  mean  free  trade.  It  means  only  the  aban- 
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donment  of  special  discriminations  against  particular  foreign 
nations  which  rest  on  political  or  military  grounds.  The  case  for 
a  boycott  pursued  as  a  substantive  aim  means  in  the  last  resort 
that  its  advocates  are  making  a  realist  calculation,  that  our  sea- 
power,  our  vast  dominions,  our  ability  to  draw  weaker  States 
into  our  orbit,  will  enable  us  to  practise  an  exclusive  policy  with 
material  profit  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  hazardous,  as  it  is  an 
immoral  calculation.  We  may  assume  the  support  of  America 
and  Russia  for  a  tactical  use  of  the  boycott,  threatened  or  imposed 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  compelling  Germany  to  abandon 
militarism.  They  will  not  back  a  boycott  conceived  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  British  power  or  British  wealth.  They  might  even 
resent  and  combat  it,  as  an  abuse  of  our  sea-power.  Whether  in 
these  circumstances  the  boycott  could  be  profitable  may  be  doubted ; 
it  might  in  fact  be  ruinous.  One  is  content  in  war  if  the 
balance  of  slaughter  is  in  one’s  own  favour,  and  in  a  trade  war 
the  casualties  cannot  all  be  on  the  other  side.  Whether  Germany 
would,  in  fact,  suffer  more,  depends  partly  on  the  extent  to  which 
her  alliances  survive  the  war,  and  partly  on  our  own  skill  in 
managing  a  rather  composite  team  of  Allies.  She  has  in  her 
favour  the  better  and  more  practised  organisation,  and  there  is 
a  grave  risk  that  if  we  fence  ourselves  round  with  tariffs,  we  shall 
be  content  with  this  passive  defence,  relapse  into  the  laziness 
of  security,  and  neglect  to  make  good  our  defects  in  science  and 
education.  When  one  has  built  a  high  wall  there  is  always  a 
temptation  to  slumber  in  its  shadow.  These  schemes,  however, 
raise  a  much  larger  question  than  any  financial  balance  of  profit 
and  loss.  They  would,  indeed,  alter  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
industry,  and  leave  their  mark  on  every  household  budget.  That 
would  be  their  less  momentous  effect.  They  would  also  fix  the 
emotions  of  whole  peoples  towards  each  other,  and  give  to  hatred 
its  vested  interest  and  its  constitutional  form.  For  this  is  not 
a  proposal  to  adopt  Protection  as  a  fiscal  system  on  its  merits. 
The  old  Protection  rested  on  the  argument  (fallacious  as  Free 
Traders  contended)  that  certain  measures  of  defence  would  be 
of  advantage  to  our  own  trade,  and  it  applied  these  measures 
impartially  against  all  foreigners.  If  it  discriminated  at  all 
between  different  States,  it  was  guided  solely  by  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  The  new  Protection  repudiates  all  pretence  of  im¬ 
partiality,  nor  does  it  aim  at  reciprocity.  A  prohibitive  tariff,  in 
the  usage  of  the  old  Protection,  was  a  weapon  with  which  to 
extort  concessions.  For  the  new  Protection  it  is  a  confessedly 
aggressive  device.  The  aim  is  less  to  protect  or  benefit  ourselves 
than  to  injure  others.  So  long  as  a  nation  distinguished  only 
between  its  own  citizens  and  all  foreigners,  it  excited  no  legitimate 
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resentment  by  its  tariffs.  But  the  nation  which  distinguishes  in 
its  custom  houses  between  friendly  and  hostile  foreigners  must 
expect  all  the  consequences  of  its  act.  The  first  reply  will  of 
course  be  a  tariff  of  equal  or  even  greater  severity  against  our  own 
trade.  The  next  will  be  an  adjustment  of  armaments  and  diplo¬ 
macy  to  meet  the  fact  proclaimed  in  word  and  deed  by  ourselves, 
that  we  are  the  sworn  and  unrelenting  enemies  of  Germany. 
Against  such  a  declaration  a  prudent  people  arms,  seeks  allies, 
and,  at  the  appropriate  moment,  makes  w'ar.  That  disaster  to 
civilisation  might,  indeed,  be  postponed  by  the  exhaustion  of  both 
sides  for  many  years.  But  its  postponement  would  enable  us 
to  enjoy  none  of  the  fruits  of  peace.  We  should  not  dare  to 
disarm.  We  should  not  venture  in  full  security  to  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  our  internal  social  problems,  and  the  shadow  of  war 
would  be  over  all  our  politics.  The  constant  preoccupation  with 
the  certainty  of  a  renew’al  of  war  would  mean  in  the  end  w'hat 
it  meant  for  Prussia — the  dominance  of  militarism  over  our  civil 
life.  Militarism  is  not  an  original  sin  or  a  vice  in  the  blood. 
It  is  the  adjustment  of  a  nation’s  institutions  and  thoughts  to 
the  necessities  of  an  “  inevitable  ’  ’  war,  which  it  cannot  or  will 
not  avoid.  But  perhaps  we  would  propose  arbitration  or  set  up 
a  council  of  conciliation,  or  invite  our  enemy  to  come  before  an 
Areopagus  ?  What  mockery !  The  machinery  of  conciliation 
may  one  day  banish  war  from  the  world,  but  only  when  nations 
first  resolve  to  live  in  friend '.hip  and  habitually  guide  their  policy 
by  a  purpose  of  good  will.  In  an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  the 
Ijeague  of  Nations  to  which  the  Entente  is  now  committed 
may  serve  to  remove  accidental  misunderstandings  and 
incidental  conflicts  of  interest.  In  an  atmosphere  of  de¬ 
liberate  hate,  between  peoples  whose  whole  policy  was  directed 
to  the  mutual  infliction  of  injury,  it  would  be  a  witless  self- 
deception  to  hope  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  any  capital 
dispute.  The  nation  w'hich  believes  in  conciliation  as  a  substitute 
for  war  must  guide  its  whole  policy  by  that  aim.  It  must  pro¬ 
claim  no  hatreds.  It  must  engineer  no  boycotts.  It  must  strive 
not  to  divide,  but  to  unite,  Europe.  Let  us  in  the  name  of  honest 
thinking  choose  one  course  or  the  other.  Peace  demands  a  moral 
preparedness  ’  ’  no  less  austere  than  that  of  w'ar. 

At  this  point  an  answer  may  be  anticipated  from  the  advocates 
of  the  “war  after  the  war.’’  “We  are  not,’’  they  may  reply, 
“legislatinng  for  all  time.”  Some  dav  Germany  mav  break  up. 
She  may  even  pass  through  a  revolution.  If  that  happens  of 
course,  ^ve  will  reconsider  our  scheme.  We  want  to  meet  the  need 
of  to-morrow,  hut  we  all  hope  for  Areopagus  and  that  sort  of  thing 
in  the  dim  and  distant  future.’’  The  Areopagus,  it  may  be 
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retorted,  will  not  come  of  itself  ;  it  will  come  only  after  sincere  and 
earnest  preparation.  The  man  who  prepares  war  must  not  expect 
peace.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  if  once  our  traders  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  a  high  tariff  wall,  vested  interests  will  be  created  which 
will  resist  a  change.  But  let  us  deal  with  the  suggestion  that 
Germany  would  be  likely  to  reform  under  this  treatment.  We 
have  set  out  in  this  war  to  “crush  German  militarism.”  We 
can  certainly  frustrate  its  purposes,  and  we  may  also  weaken  for 
a  time  its  formidable  military  machine.  But  militarism  is  a 
state  of  mind.  It  is  the  habitual  reliance  on  force,  either  because 
one  pursues  ambitions  which  only  force  can  realise ,  or  because  one 
dreads  enemies,  whom  only  force  can  restrain.  It  is  the  art  of 
all  statesmen  who  have  to  lead  modern  democracies,  to  conceal 
the  ambitions  and  play  upon  the  fears.  Every  war,  even  in 
Germany,  is  represented  as  a  war  of  defence,  and  every  opponent 
as  an  aggressor.  For  years  before  this  war  German  Imperialists 
suffered  from  a  mania  of  persecution — a  disease  which  commonly 
accompanies  megalomania.  It  was  commonly  held,  and  sincerely 
held,  that  the  formation  of  the  Entente  was  inspired  by  an 
aggressive  motive ;  it  was  described  as  an  encircling  movement, 
an  Einkreisung ,  a  “  penning  in  ”  of  Germany.  Many  books  were 
written  before  and  after  the  war  in  which  our  own  motives  were 
dissected.  Count  Reventlow’s  Der  Vampir  des  Fesildndes  is,  for 
example,  an  elaborate  historical  essay  to  prove  that  England 
always  has  followed  this  strategy,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
downwards,  and  that  our  motive  now,  as  ever,  is  to  crush  a  trade 
rival.  Even  Dr.  Naumann,  a  charitable  writer  who  avows  a 
liking  for  England,  sees  in  this  war  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
our  old-world  individualistic  trading  system  and  the  new,  regu¬ 
lated,  corporate  trading  of  Germany.  If  the  current  suspicion  of 
most  Germans  to-day  is  that  we  made  the  Entente  and  entered 
the  war  to  destroy  a  commercial  rival,  one  need  not  ask  what  the 
effect  on  them  wdll  be,  if  we  carry  out  the  accepted  policy  of  a 
continued  war  on  German  trade  after  the  peace.  Our  motive 
would  stand  in  their  eyes  self-confessed.  The  reasoning  might 
be  hasty  and  lacking  in  subtlety  (for  the  play  of  motive  is  really 
very  complex),  but  enemies  do  not  usually  give  each  other  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  revelation  on 
German  public  opinion.  There  are  men  and  parties  who  detest 
and  combat  Prussian  militarism  and  desire  a  world  from  which 
war  can  be  eliminated.  They  are  not  the  Socialists  and  the 
Radicals  alone,  but  such  personalities  as  Professor  Delbriick, 
who  has  fought  the  policy  of  annexations,  Herr  Ballin,'  who 
has  called  for  “the  extirpation  of  the  fever  of  armaments,”  and 
the  late  Chancellor  himself,  who  stood  pledged  to  the  idea  of  a 
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League  of  Nations.  A  “peace  of  reconciliation”  (to  use  the 
Eeichstag’s  phrase)  would  give  these  men  their  chance.  To 
them  would  rally  the  normal  minds  of  common  men  who 
revolt  from  slaughter,  and  dread  the  ruin  of  a  new  period  of 
arming  and  taxation.  But  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  these  men 
would  be  silenced  and  baffled  by  the  revelation  that  we  meant 
after  war  to  pursue  the  economic  ruin  of  their,  country  as  our  aim. 
The  ablest  neutral  observers  tell  us  that  the  internal  trans¬ 
formation  is  already  visible.  To  proclaim  our  relenting  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  German  people  and  our  resolve  to  thwart  it  in  its 
legitimate  work  of  commerce  is  to  unite  it  as  one  man 
against  us.  This  is  not  to  crush  Prussian  militarism,  but 
to  destroy  German  Liberalism.  There  is  one  chance  only  that 
German  thought  may  turn  backward  calmly  and  objectively 
to  review  the  past  and  examine  the  causes  of  the  w'ar,  and  that 
chance  is  that  in  the  settlement  and  after  it  the  Allies  sc  act  as 
to  dissipate  the  legend  that  their  whole  policy  has  been  dictated 
by  envy  and  greed.  This  movement  to  create  “  a  war  after  the 
war,”  unthinkingly,  perhaps,  and  in  innocence,  is  giving  the 
lie  to  those  who  have  proclaimed  our  idealistic  purpose  in  the 
war,  and  confirming  a  calumny  which  will  work  against  us  in 
the  future  with  a  perpetuum  mobile  of  strife.  The  man  who 
causes  it  to  be  said  of  us  that  our  aim  in  this  war  was  something 
lower  than  a  concern  for  the  public  law  and  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  inflicts  on  us  an  injury  more  lasting  than  any  defeat. 
We  shall  win  the  war  and  achieve  victory  for  our  aims  only  if 
we  can  so  shape  our  policy  at  the  settlement  and  after  it,  that 
there  shall  emerge  what  Mr.  Asquith  has  called a  real  Euro¬ 
pean  partnership.”  There  is  much  that  must  be  changed  in  our 
economic  policy,  and  for  a  policy  of  conservative  individualism  in 
trade  there  is  no  future.  A  closer  regulation  of  commerce,  the 
intervention  of  the  State  in  the  control  of  investments,  shipping, 
and  trusts,  new  devices  in  organisation,  and  great  advances  in 
education — all  these  are  inevitable.  We  may  come  closer  to  our 
Allies  in  the  process,  and  enhance  our  own  powers  for  defence. 
But  security  we  shall  not  found,  if  we  start  from  hatred  to  organise 
the  ruin  of  another  people.  That  way  lies  anarchy  and  the 
frustration  of  European  order. 

H.  N.  BR.4ILSF0BD. 
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Will  the  week-end  habit  survive  the  war?  Between  motors  and 
railways  locomotion  had  become  so  easy  and  quick  that  people 
got  into  the  habit  of  running  out  of  town  on  Fridays  to  spend 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  the  houses  of  such  of  their  friends  as 
lived  within  fifty  miles  or  so  of  Hyde  Park  Corner.  This  fashion 
had  worked  itself  into  the  life  of  the  upper  class ;  and  those  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  live  beyond  a  reasonable  radius 
lamented  their  lot,  swore  their  houses  in  Wilts  or  Salop  were 
white  elephants,  and  tried  to  sell  or  let  them.  These  week-end 
visits  W’ere  characteristic  of  the  restlessness  of  modern  manners. 
Golf,  and  bridge,  and  gossip,  and  too  much  food  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  off  again  on  Monday  morning  to  town !  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  whirling  form  of  amusement  will  continue 
after  the  war.  The  entertainment  of  a  modern  crowd  and  their 
servants,  even  for  two  days,  is  a  costly  business,  and  will  be 
more  costly  after  the  war  both  for  hosts  and  guests.  We  are 
about  to  taste  the  blessings  of  Protection,  and  everything  will 
be  dear.  We  have  been  wmnt  to  curse  the  high  prices  when 
we  travelled  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  and  to  sneer  at  the 
domestic  discomforts  of  our  transatlantic  cousins.  We  are  going 
to  pay  those  prices  and  to  endure  those  discomforts,  not  only 
whilst  the  war  lasts — that  wmuld  be  nothing — but  for  the  next 
half-century.  Servants  will  be  few,  incompetent,  and  exorbitant. 
Motoring,  in  the  matter  of  petrol,  tyres,  and  chauffeurs,  will  be 
twice  as  expensive  as  before,  and  will  probably  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  except  army  contractors  and  Americans.  Cooking  has 
never  been  the  forte  of  an  imperial  race ;  but  with  all  our  cooks 
carried  off  by  Canadian  and  Australian  warriors,  my  stomach 
trembles  at  the  prospect  of  post-bellum  dinners.  With  the 
railways  in  the  grip  of  the  State,  which  will  have  to  find  the 
interest  on  the  scrip  issued  for  the  purchase,  fares  will  be  high, 
carriages  overcrowded,  and  porters  scarce.  We  shall  have  to  bear 
the  high  prices  of  protective  tariffs  accompanied  by  crushing  taxa¬ 
tion,  while  the  scale  of  official  salaries  fixed  in  the  days  of  Free 
Trade  will  remain  the  same.  In  these  adverse  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  great  country  houses — the  Chatsw’orths, 
Blenheims,  Welbecks,  and  Longleats — can  be  run  at  all.  As  for 
the  smaller  w'eek-end  houses,  it  looks  as  if  they  would  be  obliged 
to  relapse  into  the  repose  of  the  old  world,  unless  indeed  our 
modern  arrivistes,  who  are  nothing  if  not  energetic,  should  adopt 
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the  system  of  paying  guests.  A  set,  or  clique,  might  agree  to 
run  a  week-end  house  on  joint  account.  The  paying  guest,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  modem  invention,  is  really  one  of  the  oldest 
of  English  institutions. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  the  national  habit 
of  hospitality  and  to  note  the  dwindling  through  centuries  of  the 
country-house  visit  from  two  or  three  months  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  finally  to  two  or  three  days.  As  I  have  said,  the 
paying  guest  is  one  of  the  oldest  sort  of  visitor.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  one,  Mr.  More,  justice  of  the  peace,  had  proix)sed 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Ursula  Worseley  (afterwards 
the  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham),  who  lived  at  Appulder- 
combe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mistress  Worseley,  who  prob’ably 
knew  her  More,  thereupon  whites  to  her  father,  Mr.  Mills,  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“ffather  Mills,  after  my  hartye  comendac’ons,  theis  are  desieringe  you, 
that  when  Mr.  More  and  Mr.  Cresswell  cometh  into  the  He,  and  as  I  suppose 
first  to  yo’’-  house,  to  have  me  in  remembrance  to  them  on  theis  points 
following,  w’ch  I  trust  shall  seme  bothe  reasonable  and  requisite  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  of,  that  is,  first  to  have  my  chambre  fre  to  mye  selfe,  allso  to  have 
part  of  the  chardges  borne  for  the  keeping  of  the  howse  and  the  whole  familie 
fro’  the  deathe  of  my  late  husband  until  this  present,  and  parte  of  the 
serv’nts  wages  due  at  this  feste  of  St.  Michell,  and  I  trust  allso  uponn  yo’r 
remembraunce,  theye  will  so  consider  that  I  shall  have  a  geldinge  free  to 
mye  self ;  theis  points  I  thought  hit  good  to  remembere  you  of,  to  the  intent 
that  through  yo’  communicac’on  had  w^^i  them,  whose  frendshippe  I  nothing 
doubte,  theye  maie  the  better  throughlie  conseder  of  hit,  so  that  at  their 
cominge  hether  they  maye  be  the  less  troubled,  and  the  better  quieted  and 
contented  what  ordre  soever  they  shall  take  in  the  premisses,”  etc. 

What  robust  common  sense  the  Elizabethans  had  !  Suppose 
a  modern  hostess  were  to  write  to  a  modern  couple  :  “Of  course, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  from  Friday  to  Monday.  But 
you  must  clearly  understand  that  I  am  to  have  the  morning-room 
to  myself  and  that  you  cannot  have  the  use  of  the  motor.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  you  must  pay  for  your  feeding  and  that  of 
your  maid  and  valet.  And  really,  as  I  have  had  to  pay  death- 
duties  and  this  odious  income-tax,  I  think  you  might  contribute 
to  my  servants’  wages  and  the  household  books  up  to  next 
quarter-day.”  Such  a  plain  statement  of  the  case  would  keep 
away  many  tiresome  visitors  who  do  not  earn  their  keep.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  country-house  visit  in 
the  sixteenth  century  never  lasted  less  than  a  month,  and  some¬ 
times  extended  to  three  months.^  Let  us  stride  forward  a 
hundred  years  and  see  what  country-house  visiting  was  like  in 
the  gorgeous  times  of  the  Eestoration.  The  Stuarts  were  fond  of 
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country-house  visiting.  The  first  James,  who  came  up  from 
Edinburgh  totally  ignorant  of  the  world,  took  a  boyish  delight  in 
seeing  the  inside  of  an  English  nobleman’s  house.  Charles  I. 
was  too  austere  to  be  an  easy  guest.  But  Charles  II.  was  in  his 
element  in  a  romping  house-party.  Of  all  the  “  smart  houses  ” 
of  his  reign,  Euston  was  the  smartest.  It  was  within  an  easy 
ride  of  Newmarket,  which  Charles  patronised  as  heartily  as 
Edward  VII.  Charles  liked  Euston  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
late  king  liked  certain  houses — because  he  was  allowed  to  do 
exactly  as  he  pleased  by  his  host.  Poor  John  Evelyn  once  found 
himself  in  a  very  uncongenial  house-party  at  Euston.  Most  men 
have  experienced  the  annoyance  (at  least  once  in  their  lives)  of 
being  isolated  in  the  wrong  company  at  a  country  house.  A  man 
who  neither  shoots  nor  hunts  nor  fishes  amongst  men  who  have 
no  other  subjects  of  conversation ;  an  elderly  bachelor  amongst 
ballyragging  boys  and  girls ;  a  newcomer  who  finds  himself 
between  a  cross-fire  of  esoteric  jokes;  a  woman-hater  in  a  party 
where  flirtation  is  the  only  business — such  an  unhappy  individual 
is  described  by  the  French  as  dipayse,  a  better  word  than  “out 
of  it.”  Evelyn  was  the  best  educated  man  of  his  day.  He  had 
travelled  all  over  the  Continent  at  a  time  when  such  travelling 
was  rare,  and  he  could  talk  to  you  about  astronomy,  chemistry, 
coins,  cameos,  pictures,  horticulture,  architecture,  forestry,  music, 
or  dynamics.  But  he  was  pious  j(very  High  Church)  and  domestic ; 
his  dress  was  plain  and  his  countenance  dour.  The  width  of  his 
culture  just  saved  him  from  being  a  prig ;  but  he  was  decidedly 
d^paysi  in  a  royal  house-party  at  Euston  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  After  describing  “the  autumnal  sports”  at  Newmarket, 
“where  I  saw  the  greate  match  run  between  Woodcock  and  Flat- 
foot,  belonging  to  the  king  and  Mr.  Eliot  of  the  Bedchamber, 
many  thousands  being  spectators,”  he  goes  on  ; — 

“This  over,  I  went  that  night  with  Mr.  Treasurer  to  Euston,  a  palace  of 
Lord  Arlington’s,  where  we  found  Monsieur  Colbert  (the  French  Ambassador) 
and  the  famous  new  French  Maid  of  Honour,  M’lle  Querouaille,  now  coming 
to  be  in  greate  favour  with  the  King.  Here  was  also  the  Countess  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  and  severall  Lords  and  Ladies,  who  lodg’d  in  the  house.  During  my 
stay  heere  with  Lord  Arlington  neere  a  fortnight,  his  Majesty  came  almost 
every  second  day  with  the  Duke,  who  commonly  return’d  to  Newmarket,  but 
the  King  often  lay  here,  during  which  time  I  had  twice  the  honor  to  sit  at 
dinner  with  him,  with  all  freedome.  It  was  universally  reported  that  the 

fair  Lady - was  bedded  one  of  these  nights,  and  the  stocking  flung,  after 

the  manner  of  a  married  bride;  I  acknowledge  she  was  for  the  most  part 
in  her  undresse  all  day,  and  that  there  was  fondnesse  and  toying  with  that 
young  wanton;  nay,  ’twas  said  I  was  at  the  former  ceremony,  but  ’tie 
utterly  false;  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such  thing  whilst  I  was  there, 
tho’  I  had  been  in  her  chamber,  and  all  over  that  apartment  late  enough,  and 
was  myself  observing  all  passages  with  curiosity  enough.  However  ’twas 
with  confidence  believed  she  w'as  first  made  a  Misse,  as  they  call  these 
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unhappy  creatures,  with  all  solemnity  at  this  time.  On  Sunday  a  young 
Cambridge  divine  preached  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  Chapell,  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  York  being  present.  Came  all  the  great  men  from  New¬ 
market,  and  other  parts  both  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolck,  to  make  their  court, 
the  whole  house  fill’d  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  lords,  ladys  and 
gallants;  there  was  such  a  furnished  table  as  I  had  seldom  seene,  nor 
anything  more  splendid  and  free,  so  that  for  fifteen  days  there  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  least  200  people  and  half  as  many  horses,  besides  servants  and 
guards  at  infinite  expence.  In  the  morning  we  went  hunting  and  hawking; 
in  the  afternoone,  till  almost  morninge,  to  cards  and  dice,  yet  I  must  say 
without  noise,  swearing,  quarrell,  or  confusion  of  any  sort.  I,  who  was  no 
gamester,  had  often  discourse  with  the  French  Ambassador  Colbert,  and  went 
sometimes  abroad  on  horseback  with  the  ladys  to  take  the  aire,  and  now  and 
then  to  hunting;  thus  idly  passing  the  time,  but  not  without  more  often 
recesse  to  my  pretty  apartment,  where  I  was  quite  out  of  all  this  hurry,  and 
had  leasure  when  I  would,  to  converse  with  bookes,  for  there  is  no  man 
more  hospitably  easy  to  be  with  than  my  Lord  Arlington.” 

Poor  Evelyn !  Though  he  puts  a  good  face  upon  the  matter, 
we  may  be  sure  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  Treasurer  carried 
him  off  in  his  coach  to  Bishop  Stortford,  “where  he  gave  us  a 
noble  supper.  Next  day  to  London,  and  so  home.”  But  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Euston,  when  there  were  no  royalties  there,  of 
which  he  records  a  more  pleasant  impression.  He  dwells  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  fact  that  “strangers  are  attended  and  accom¬ 
modated  as  at  their  home,  in  pretty  apartments  furnish’d  with  all 
manner  of  conveniences  and  privacy.  There  is  a  library  full  of 
excellent  books.  There  are  bathing-roomes,  elaboratorie,  dis- 
pensatorie,  a  decoy,  and  places  to  keep  and  fat  fowl  in.”  That 
was  indeed  the  perfection  of  country-house  visiting,  when  guests 
had  suites  of  their  own  to  retire  to.  But  it  requires  a  palace,  and 
an  army  of  retainers,  and  an  income  such  as  the  Ministers  of 
Charles  II.  enjoyed.  The  palaces  indeed  remain,  but  the  re¬ 
tainers  and  the  incomes  have  vanished  for  ever.  Euston  passed 
from  Lord  Arlington  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and 
it  was  there  that  a  century  later  the  third  Duke  placed  Nancy 
Parsons  at  the  head  of  his  table  to  the  scandal  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours. 

A  pleasanter  and  quieter  picture  of  a  great  country  house 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  century  is  drawn  by  Bentham 
in  his  letters  from  Bo  wood.  The  example  of  the  Court  has  some 
influence  on  the  manners  of  country  houses.  Charles  and  the 
gallery  of  Whitehall  with  its  splendid  rabble  had  disappeared  as 
completely  as  old  London  after  the  Fire.  Farmer  George,  with 
his  neck  of  mutton  and  dumplings,  and  his  frumpy  Charlotte, 
sat  at  Windsor ;  and  the  riot  and  profusion  of  Arlington  would 
no  more  have  been  possible  at  Bowood  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  it  would  be  to-day.  Nothing  is  more 
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creditable  to  Lord  Shelburne  than  his  discovery  and  patronage 
of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  was  the  homage  of  rank  to  intellect, 
and  we  need  not  inquii’e  how  far  both  parties  at  the  outset  were 
influenced  by  the  expectation  of  assistance.  During  some  twenty 
years  Bentham  was  regularly  invited  to  Bowood,  and  his  visits 
never  lasted  less,  and  often  more,  than  a  month.  At  the  time 
when  he  first  called  on  the  astonished  student  at  his  chambers 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Lord  Shelburne  was  the  head  of  the  Chatham- 
ites,  the  forlorn  friends  of  the  dead  statesman.  Lord  Camden,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  General  Conway,  young  William  Pitt,  Banks, 
the  second  Lord  Chatham,  Dunning.  As  Lord  Shelburne  had 
been  Chatham’s  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  li’acly 
Minister  if  Lord  North  should  fall,  Bowood  became  a  political 
centre  for  one  section  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  due  to  his  host 
that  it  became  something  more,  an  intellectual  centre,  where  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  all  callings  and  all  countries  were  welcomed 
with  the  stately  simplicity  w'hich  was  the  note  of  the  house. 
Often  the  party  consisted  of  no  more  than  Lord  and  Lady  Shel¬ 
burne,  little  Henry  Petty,  one  year  old,  whom  Bentham  found 
“very  clean,”  and  therefore  quite  pleasant  to  dandle,  and  a  girl 
or  two,  a  sister  or  niece.  Miss  Vernon  or  Miss  Fox,  to  talk  or 
read  or  play  the  harpsichord  with  my  lady.  At  other  times  neigh¬ 
bours  would  drive  or  ride  over  to  breakfast  or  dinner,  or  for  a 
night  or  two,  the  Pembrokes  (separately)  from  Wilton,  a  bevy 
of  Sturts  from  Crichel,  Beckfprd  from  Fonthill,  Banks  from 
Kingston  Hall,  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  and  Bull,  the  election  agent, 
from  Caine.  Lord  Shelburne  had  two  hangers-on  who  were 
nearly  always  there — Colonel  Barre,  member  for  one  of  the  Caine 
seats,  a  bull-dog  of  House  of  Commons  celebrity,  and  Captain 
Blankett,  a  toady  of  the  bluff  and  breezy  naval  type.  Sometimes 
a  foreign  Minister  would  arrive,  “a  Mr.  Ernest,  a  heavy-looking, 
good-humoured  sort  of  a  German”  (Minister  for  Saxony),  bring¬ 
ing  a  still  heavier  German  as  his  servant,  who  got  so  drunk  in 
the  housekeeper’s  room  that  he  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  the 
philosopher  and  two  footmen.  Sometimes  lawyers  and  politicians 
would  converge  on  Bowood  from  all  points  of  the  compass— 
Dunning,  “piping  hot  ”  from  Bristol  Assizes  and  gloating  over  the 
hanging  of  two  wretches.  Lord  Camden  and  his  daughter  from 
London,  Banks,  young  Pratt,  the  second  Lord  Chatham  and  his 
brother  “the  orator”  from  Kingston  Hall,  and  Elliot  of  Port 
Elliot  with  his  seven  Cornish  boroughs  in  his  pocket.  The 
atheistical  Bishop  of  Derry,  Lord  Bristol,  was  sometimes  there, 
rather  mad  and  much  a  liar,  but  very  good  company.  Lord 
Dartrey,  the  Dublin  banker  (afterwards  Lord  Cremorne),  was  a 
frequent  guest,  and  discussed  Irish  politics  with  Barre  and  Lord 
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Bristol.  He  had  lent  Lord  Shelburne  ±‘300,000,  but  he  pushed 
the  bottle  about  so  briskly  after  dinner  that  even  his  hospitable 
and  courtly  debtor  protested. 

“  Strangers  are  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  house  quite  separate  from  that  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  family.  Adjoining  to  my  bedchamber  I  have  a  dressing- 
room  and  should  have  a  servant’s  room  if  I  had  one  to  put  in  it.  They  are 
plain  but  neat,  spacious,  and  convenient.  The  dressing-room  I  make  my 
study.  People  here  do  just  what  they  please — eat  their  meals  either  with 
the  family  or  in  their  own  apartments.  The  only  gSne  I  feel  is  that  of 
dressing  twice  a  day — that  you  know  eats  time.” 

Writing  to  his  father  an  account  of  his  day,  Bentham  says  : — 

“All  the  time  I  can  get  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  I  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  my  health  to  devote  to  exercise.” 

Between  breakfast  (which  must  have  been  about  ten)  and  dinner 
(which  was  in  the  afternoon  about  three)  Bentham  rode,  either 
alone  or  with  his  host,  to  view  the  new  roads,  or  with  the  guests. 
As  an  instance  of  Pitt’s  self-absorption  and  indifference  to  other 
men,  Bentham  tells  us  how  one  day  he  was  mounted  on  a 
fidgety  pulling  horse,  and  hallooed  to  Pitt  not  to  ride  so  fast, 
as  he  couldn’t  hold  his  animal.  Pitt  reined  in  his  horse,  but 
without  looking  at  his  companion  or  uttering  a  w^ord.  When  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  house  “I  ride  and  read  with  my  lord,  walk 
with  the  dog,  stroke  the  leopard,  draw  little  Henry  out  in  his 
coach,  and  play  at  chess  and  billiards  with  the  ladies.  My  lord’s 
custom  is  to  read  to  them  after  tea,  when  they  are  at  work ;  and 
now  nothing  will  serve  him  but,  in  spite  of  everything  I  can  say, 
he  will  make  them  hear  my  driest  of  all  metaphysics.  He  takes 
the  advantage  of  my  being  here  to  read  it  in  my  presence  that 
I  may  explain  it  to  them.”  Poor  ladies !  If  they  had  to  listen 
to  “The  Fragment,”  how  they  must  have  hated  Bentham  !  When 
there  were  visitors,  “after  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  are  still 
at  their  bottle,  I  steal  away  to  the  library,  where  I  meet  Lady 
Shelburne,  and  wait  on  her  to  her  dressing-room ;  there  we  have 
music  of  some  kind  or  other  ”  (Bentham  played  the  fiddle), 
“unless  there  happen  to  be  ladies  in  the  house  w^ho  are  not 
musically  disposed.  When  the  gentlemen  leave  the  dining-room, 
or,  if  the  weather  permit  of  it,  have  done  walking,  we  meet  them 
again  in  the  library  to  drink  coffee ;  after  which,  unless  Lady 
Shelburne  wants  me  to  make  one  at  whist,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  I  should  be  in  readiness  to  play  at  chess  with  Miss  Fox,”  etc. 
^Vhist  and  chess  went  on  till  half-past  ten,  when  supper  was 
served,  and  Bentham  stole  away  to  his  own  room,  like  a  wise 
man.  The  philosopher  had  his  revenge  on  the  statesman  at  the 
chess-board,  for  he  beat  Will  Pitt  so  handsomely  that  the  future 
Prime  Minister  said,  “more  than  one  game  hurt  his  head.”  There 
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was  deep  political  talk  between  Lords  Shelburne  and  Camden 
and  Barre  and  Dunning  and  Pitt,  which  Bentham  could  not 
follow,  complaining  comically  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  “cross- 
examine  ’’  the  politicians.  The  “  little  Henry  ”  Petty  grew  up  to 
be  a  statesman,  and  maintained  the  intellectual  tradition  of 
Bo  wood,  for  he  put  Macaulay  in  for  Caine ;  and  we  have  it  on 
record  that  the  great  essayist  kept  a  house-party  from  breakfast 
to  lunch  listening  to  his  talk  with  a  fellow  Cantab. 

One  of  the  most  biting  descriptions  of  the  boredom  of  a  smart 
house-party  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be 
found  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan  :  — 

“The  elderly  walked  through  the  library, 

And  tumbled  books,  and  criticised  pictures, 

Or  sauntered  through  the  gardens  piteously, 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures. 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high. 

Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures. 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix, 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six.” 

This  marks  the  advance  of  the  dinner-hour  from  three  or  four 
o’clock.  Who  does  not  know  those  hot-houses- and  that  library? 
But,  of  course,  no  one  at  sixty  ought  to  stay  in  any  one’s  house 
but  his  own,  unless  he  has  some  object  to  gain — political,  financial, 
or  social.  The  great  authority  for  country-house  visiting  in  the 
pre-Victorian  period  is  Creevey,  who  tramped  cheerily  round  the 
houses  of  the  Whig  magnificoes  with  his  carpet-bag  and  his  budget 
of  political  scandal.  The  Lambtons  w^ere  one  of  those  Northern 
families  who  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century  were  suddenly 
transformed  from  plain  squires  into  millionaires  by  the  discovery 
of  coal-beds  under  their  parks.  The  first  Lord  Durham,  who 
married  Lord  Grey’s  daughter  and  was  a  member  of  the  Reform 
Cabinet,  was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  but  by  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  he  was  not  amiable.  He  was  indeed  the 
victim  of  his  own  temper.  On  complaining  of  his  unhappiness  to 
Creevey,  the  philosopher  observed  that  Lambton  had  a  good  many 
of  the  articles  men  in  general  considered  as  the  ingredients  of 
happiness.  “I  don’t  know  that,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  do  know 
that  it’s  damned  hard  that  a  man  with  £80,000  a  year  can’t 
sleep.”  A  host  of  that  gloomy  kind  can  make  his  guests  thor¬ 
oughly  uncomfortable,  as  the  following  descriptions  of  Lambton 
Castle  show  : — 

“I  got  here  on  Monday  night,  the  company  being  at  dinner  and  in  the 
second  course.  However  King  Jog,  hearing  I  was  arrived,  left  his  throne, 
came  out  and  took  me  in  with  him.  I  found  nearer  30  than  20  people  there, 
in  a  very  long  and  lofty  apartment — the  roof  highly  Collegiate,  from  which 
bung  the  massive  chandeliers — the  curtain  drapery  of  dark-coloured  velvet 
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fringed  with  gold,  and  nauch  resembling  palls.  The  company  sitting  at  a 
long  and  narrowish  table,  never  uttered  a  single,  solitary  sound  for  long  and 
long  after  I  was  there  :  so  that  it  really  might  have  been  the  family  vault 
of  the  Lambtons,  and  the  company  the  male  and  female  Lambtons  who  had 
been  buried  in  their  best  cloaths  and  in  a  sitting  position.” 

During  his  second  visit  Creevey  lost  his  temper  and  nearly 
made  a  scene  : — 

"You  must  know  by  a  new  ordinance  livery  servants  are  proscribed  the 
dining-room;  so  our  Michael  and  Frances  were  none  the  better  for  their  two 
Cantley  footmen,  and  this  was  the  case  too  with  Mrs.  General  Grey  whom  I 
handed  out  to  dinner.  Soup  was  handed  round — from  where  God  knows; 
but  before  Lambton  stood  a  dish  with  one  small  haddock  and  three  small 
whitings  in  it,  which  he  instantly  ordered  off  the  table,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  helping.  Mrs.  Grey  and  myself  were  at  least  ten  minutes  without  any 
prospect  of  getting  any  servant  to  attend  to  us,  altho’  I  made  repeated 
applications  to  Lambton,  who  was  all  this  time  eating  his  own  fish  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  could  be.  So  my  blood  beginning  to  boil,  I  said  : — ‘  Lambton,  I 
wish  you  w'ould  tell  me  what  quarter  I  am  to  apply  to  for  some  fish.’  To 
which  he  replied  in  the  most  impertinent'  manner: — ‘The  servant,  I 
suppose.’  I  turned  to  Mills  and  said  pretty  loud,  ‘  Now,  if  it  was  not  for 
the  fuss  and  jaw  of  the  thing,  I  would  leave  the  room  and  the  house  this 
instant,’  and  I  dwelt  on  the  damned  outrage.” 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  Lambton  was  a  typical  country 
house;  Durham  was  a  ditraque,  as  his  public  career  discovered; 
and  Creevey  tells  of  many  pleasant  visits  to  Knowsley,  Croxteth, 
Eaby,  and  Lowther,  where  magnificence  was  tempered,  if  not 
with  comfort,  at  least  with  courteous  hospitality.  It  is,  however, 
almost  impossible  to  make  very  large  houses  comfortable,  except 
with  such  a  retinue  as  Evelyn  describes  at  Euston  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Disraeli  regarded  country-house  visits  as  part  of  his  duties  as 
leader  of  the  Tories;  but  he  makes  one  of  the  characters  in  Lothair 
say  that  “life  in  a  country  house  is  a  series  of  meals  mitigated 
by  the  new  dresses  of  the  ladies  ” ;  and  Mrs.  Disraeli  confided  to 
Sir  William  Fraser  (as  Mr.  Buckle  reminds  us)  that  ''ennui  and 
indigestion  often  cut  short  her  husband’s  stay.”  There  was 
sometimes  another  reason  for  departure,  of  which  happily  Mrs. 
Disraeli  was  not  aware.  There  was  in  some  houses  a  tendency 
to  chaff  Lady  Beaconsfield,  and  at  the  first  signs  of  this  irreverent 
habit  the  statesman  found  urgent  business  which  called  him  away. 
Yet  Disraeli  should  not  have  been  ungrateful  to  country  houses, 
for  it  was  at  Eaby,  dancing  a  breakdown  on  a  wet  afternoon  to 
amuse  the  ladies,  that  “Monty”  Corry  jumped  into  the  ken  of 
the  great  man.  According  to  contemporary  accounts,  Disraeli  did 
not  contribute  much  to  the  gaiety  of  these  house-parties  :  he  was 
generally  silent  and  obviously  preoccupied,  though  he  was  always 
glad  to  listen  to  the  political  talk  of  a  big- wig.  Indeed,  it  was 
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for  the  purpose  of  “  feeling  the  pulse  ”  of  leading  men  that  he 
submitted  himself  to  a  round  of  visits,  which  to  an  exhausted 
man,  who  neither  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  smoked,  must  have  been 
sufficiently  tiresome.  Lord  Derby,  who  in  his  hours  of  ease  liked 
racing  and  sporting  talk  and  chaff,  or  what  is  called  in  modern 
slang  “rotting,”  was  told  that  the  Disraelis  were  coming  to 
Heron’s  Court.  His  countenance  fell,  and  he  said  crossly  ;  “Ah, 
now  we  shall  have  to  talk  politics.”  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  favourite 
hostesses  were  the  sisters.  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady  Chesterfield, 
with'  whom  he  was  really  happy  and  with  whom  he  corresponded 
intimately.  He  also  appeared  to  be  quite  at  home  at  Woburn, 
once  the  headquarters  of  his  old  enemies  the  Whigs,  and  at  Hat¬ 
field,  in  the  time  of  the  parents  of  his  colleague  and  successor.  In 
1863  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Williams  :  — 

“We  are  now  going  to  Hatfield,  where  we  shall  make  a  rather  longer  visit 
than  usual,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  :  and  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury,  who 
are  real  friends,  let  me  do  what  I  like,  and  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  I  can  work  and  prepare  for  the  coming  campaign. 
...  I  have  this  advantage  at  Hatfield,  that  it  is  a  palace,  full  of  company, 
changing  every  day  and  all  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  country, 
especially  of  my  own  party,  in  turn  appearing.  I  meet  and  converse  with  all 
these,  after  the  solitude  of  the  morning,  every  day  at  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  which  is  very  advantageous  and  suggestive.  It  allows  me  to  feci 
the  pulse  of  the  ablest  on  all  the  questions  of  the  day.” 

The  days  are  past  never  to  return  when  England  was  governed 
by  London  society  and  the  great  country  houses.  It  is  all  the 
more  interesting  historically  to  retain  these  pictures  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  age.  I  finish,  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  unless  we  return 
to  the  practical  simplicity  of  Elizabethan  days  by  welcoming  the 
paying  guest,  the  glory  of  the  country  houses  must  pass. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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The  Russian  Retreat  from  Galicia 

When  last  month’s  record  of  the  war  was  broken  off,  General 
Brussiloff’s  offensive  in  Eastern  Gahcia  had  reached  its  high-water 
mark  of  success.  North  of  the  Dniester  General  Gutor,  with  the 
11th  and  7th  Russian  Armies,  had  developed  a  strong  attack  against 
the  centre  of  the  Austro-German  position  at  Brzezany,  where  General 
Bothmer  had  constructed  a  powerful  bridgehead  when  he  retreated 
last  year  from  the  Strypa  to  the  Zlota  Lipa.  The  threat  to  Lemberg 
was  so  pronounced  that  General  Boehm-Ermolli  had  to  call  up  all 
his  available  reserve  troops  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the  Galician 
capital.  South  of  the  Dniester  General  Korniloff,  with  the  8th 
Russian  Army,  had  reached  the  Lomnica  river,  and  was  threatening 
Stryj.  The  capture  of  the  Halicz  bridgehead  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dniester  had  separated  the  Austrian  3rd  Army  under  General 
Tersztyanszky  from  Boehm-Ermolli ’s  group  of  armies  echeloned 
along  the  railways  converging  on  Lemberg  from  the  east,  and  for 
the  moment  it  looked  as  though  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  would 
have  to  withdraw  his  troops  behind  the  Bug  in  order  to  save  his 
communications  with  Hungary. 

A  sudden  change  then  came  over  the  situation,  and  the  tide  began 
to  roll  back.  Brussiloff’s  offensive  had  taken  the  enemy  by  surprise, 
and  up  to  July  18th  Austro-German  troops  remained  on  the  defensive. 
By  that  date  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  a  counter-attack  was  launched  against  the  11th  Russian  Army 
operating  north  of  Brzezany.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  it  was 
announced  in  the  Berhn  communique  that  German  troops  had 
“pierced  the  Russian  positions  east  of  Zloczow  on  a  wide  front,” 
and  were  advancing  towards  the  Strypa.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  an  offensive  movement  which  has  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  from  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern  Galicia,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Bukovina  by  the  Austrians.  On  the  first  day  of  the  attack 
defection  began  to  show  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  11th  Russian  Army. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  men  of  the  607th  Mlynoff  Regiment,  refus¬ 
ing  to  fight,  left  their  trenches  voluntarily  and  retired  out  of  the 
battle  line.  Their  example  was  caught  up  by  other  units.  The 
6th  Grenadier  Division  deserted  en  masse,  and,  losing  all  sense  of 
discipline,  the  11th  Army  speedily  became  an  undisciplined  mob  of 
armed  men.  “Several  detachments” — the  quotation  is  from  the 
Petrograd  communique  of  July  20th — “having  received  the  command 
to  support  the  units  which  were  being  attacked,  held  meetings  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  obeying  orders,  whereupon  some  of  the 
regiments  refused  to  obey  the  command  of  their  officers.  The  efforts 
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of  the  commanders  and  committees  to  arouse  the  men  to  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  their  duties  were  fruitless.”  Hearing  of  the  mutiny  and 
of  General  Gutor’s  failure  to  check  it,  M.  Kerensky,  with  great 
promptitude,  removed  him  from  his  command  and  put  General 
Komiloff  in  his  place,  but  the  rot  had  extended  into  all  parts  of  the 
11th  Army  before  he  had  time  to  hand  over  command  of  the  8th 
Army  to  General  Tcheremisoff  and  reach  Trembowla,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  headquarters. 

Meanwhile  Boehm-Ermolli  pushed  his  attack  with  great  energy 
all  along  the  line  from  the  Lemberg — Tamopol  railway  to  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains.  North  of  the  Dniester  Prince  Leopold  of 
Bavaria,  leaving  Kovel,  where  his  headquarters  had  been  during  the 
winter,  came  down  to  Zloczow  to  take  personal  direction  of  the 
operations.  Advancing  astride  the  Lemberg — Tamopol  railway,  the 
Austro-German  troops,  assisted  by  some  Ottoman  units,  recaptured 
all  the  positions  won  by  the  Bussians  on  July  1st,  and,  crossing  the 
Strypa,  occupied  Jeziema  on  the  21st,  reaching  the  line  Tamopol— 
Trembowla  on  the  23rd.  There  the  Bussians  had  rallied,  and  a 
battle  lasting  for  three  days  was  fought  under  the  direction  of 
General  Komiloff  and  in  the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor,  who 
arrived  in  time  to  see  his  troops  defeat  the  Bussians  and  drive  them 
across  the  Sereth.  Tamopol  was  occupied  on  the  24th,  and  on  the 
26th  Austro-German  troops  crossed  the  Sereth  at  Trembowla  en 
route  for  the  Zbrucz  river,  which  follows  the  boundary  line  between 
Galicia  and  Bussia  from  Podwoloczycka  east  of  Tamopol  down  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Dniester  opposite  Chotin. 

The  rapid  and  disorderly  retreat  of  the  11th  Army  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  7th  Army  commanded  by  General  Selivatcheff,  who 
was  holding  the  line  from  the  south  of  Brzezany  to  the  Halicz 
bridgehead,  and  at  one  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  communications 
between  the  two  armies  could  be  kept  open.  Fortunately,  the  spirit 
of  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  the  11th  Army  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  same  extent  into  the  units  of  the  7th  Army,  and  its  retreat  was 
conducted  with  certain  discreditable  exceptions  in  better  order, 
many  of  the  rearguard  regiments  fighting  with  commendable  courage 
to  cover  the  retirement  of  the  main  body.  On  the  21st  the  line 
Podhaice — Monasterzyska  was  reached,  and  there  the  further  retreat 
to  the  Zbrucz  was  covered  by  the  British  Armour  Car  Section  under 
Commander  Locker-Lampson.  The  cars  held  up  the  enemy’s 
pursuit  for  twenty  hours,  and  it  was  owing  to  their  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  and  to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Bussian  rearguard  troops 
that  General  Selivatcheff  was  able  to  withdraw  his  army  to  the  Zbrucz 
without  his  retreat  being  intercepted.  On  the  28th  his  left  wing 
reached  Husiatyn,  and,  other  troops  arriving  next  day,  he  occupied 
Skala  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Zbrucz  down  to  the  Dniester. 
The  7th  and  11th  Armies  were  then  reunited. 

South  of  the  Dniester  General  Tcheremisoff,  who  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  disciplinarian,  withdrew  his  army  from  the  Lomnica,  and. 
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protected  by  strong  rearguards,  managed  to  get  away  nearly  all  his 
guns  and  war  material,  which  he  had  no  time  to  destroy.  His 
retreat  was  very  rapid.  Halicz  was  evacuated  on  July  20th,  and 
Stanislau  on  the  23rd.  Next  day  the  Austrians  occupied  Nizniow 
on  the  Dniester,  and  Nadworna  on  the  upper  Bystrycza.  On  the 
26th  Austro-Hungarian  troops  entered  Kolomea  and  pushed  advanced 
guards  down  the  Pruth.  Finding  he  was  opposed  by  superior 
numbers,  Tcheremisoff  retired  to  the  line  Zaleseczyki — Sniatyn — 
Kuty.  Defeated  on  this  line,  he  drew  his  troops  back  to  prepared 
positions  astride  the  Pruth  covering  the  approaches  to  Czernowitz.- 
There  he  was  attacked  by  General  Krit  coming  from  the  north,  and 
by  the  Archduke  Joseph  from  the  west,  whereupon  he  evacuated 
Czernowitz  and  fell  back  on  the  line  Bojan — Petroutz — Kadautz — 
Wama,  at  the  same  time  calling  up  reinforcements  to  hold  the 
frontier  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester.  The  Archduke  entered 
Czernowitz  on  the  3rd,  and,  Kimpolung  having  been  evacuated  on 
the  2nd,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Bukovina  was  once  more  in 
possession  of  the  Austrians. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Czernowitz  and  the  junction  of  the  7th 
and  11th  Kussian  Armies  on  the  Zbrucz,  the  situation  has  remained 
without  any  appreciable  change.  North  and  east  of  Czernowitz 
Austro-German  troops  crossed  the  Kussian  frontier  on  August  3rd 
and  4th  and  made  their  way  for  a  few  miles  into  the  enclave  of 
Bessarabian  territory  which  lies  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth, 
but  they  were  met  by  strong  bodies  of  fresh  Russian  troops  brought 
up  from  Odessa,  and  after  some  desultory  fighting  the  invaders  were 
pressed  back  behind  the  frontier.  In  some  places  enemy  troops 
have  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  Zbrucz,  but  there  has  been  a 
decided  Russian  rally  after  the  retreat,  and  as  this  article  goes  to 
press.  General  Komiloff  holds  the  whole  line  of  the  river  from  where 
it  crosses  the  Lemberg — Odessa  railway  at  Podwoloczycka  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Dniester.  In  the  Bukovina  the  Russians  have 
been  pushed  off  the  Radautz — Wama  line,  but  they  continue  to  hold 
on  to  Suczawa,  where  the  railway  up  the  valley  of  the  Roumanian 
Sereth  crosses  the  frontier  on  its  way  to  Czernowitz..  Brody  and  a 
small  strip  of  Eastern  Galicia  still  remains  in  Russian  possession  as 
this  article  is  closed  on  August  18th. 

On  August  1st  General  Komiloff  was  appointed  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  succeed  General  Brussiloff  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Russian  Armies.  The  change  was  due  to  military,  not  poli¬ 
tical,  reasons,  for  General  Brussiloff  was  the  first  of  the  Russian 
generals  to  accept  the  Revolution  and  place  his  services  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Provisional  Government.  He  had  proved  himself  to  be 
one  of  Russia’s  best  fighting  generals,  and  had  acquired  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  strategist.  Where  he  failed  was  not  in  the  field,  but  in 
the  moral  power  to  cope  with  the  mutinous  spirit  which  he  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  Russian  Army  during  the  time  he  was  Commander-in- 
Chief.  To  some  extent  he  was  the  victim  of  circumstances.  When 
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first  formed,  the  Provisional  Government  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  Council  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Delegates, 
which  was  the  only  organised  political  association  in  existence  when 
the  Eevolution  overthrew  the  old  regime.  Carried  away  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  ardour,  the  members  of  the  Council  lost  their  sense  of  poli¬ 
tical  equilibrium,  and  authorised  the  dissemination  of  doctrines, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  Army,  were  subversive  of  discipline  and 
obedience  to  constituted  military  authority.  In  the  notorious 
“Rights  of  Soldiers”  manifesto  the  Russian  soldiers  were  tofd  that 
they  were  free-bom  citizens,  and  that  as  between  themselves  and 
their  officers  there  was  no  difference  of  status.  Saluting  was 
abolished,  and  no  orders  were  to  be  obeyed  unless  they  were  in 
agreement  with  the  decisions  of  the  Council.  Soldiers’  committees 
were  formed  in  aU  regiments,  and  a  multitude  of  little  military 
Republics  set  up  in  all  branches  of  the  Army.  The  officers  ceased 
to  command  except  by  consent  of  the  men,  and  the  Russian  Army, 
formerly  famed  for  its  discipline,  rapidly  degenerated  into  an  armed 
mob. 

It  was  with  an  army  in  this  condition  that  General  Brussilofi 
launched  his  offensive  in  Galicia  on  July  1st.  Had  he  won  a  decisive 
initial  success  all  might  have  gone  well.  When  troops  are  victorious 
a  successful  commander  can  do  anything  he  likes  with  them.  Napo¬ 
leon  started  his  Italian  campaign  of  1796  with  a  rabble  of  an  army 
which  his  victories  turned  into  a  highly  disciplined  force.  The  case 
is  different  when  the  fortune  of  war  goes  against  a  commander  and 
when  his  men  have  to  face  reverses  or  even  a  situation  which  falls 
short  of  victory.  Latent  disaffection  then  becomes  active  and  the 
bonds  of  discipline  are  loosened.  This  is  what  happened  in  July. 
When  General  Brussiloff  began  his  operations  he  expected  to  break 
through  the  enemy’s  lines,  secure  possession  of  Lemberg,  and  expel 
the  Austrians  from  Galicia.  He  had  a  large  and  well-equipped  force 
under  his  command,  and  his  attack  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy. 
Unfortunately  the  operations  opened  with  a  failure.  General  Gutor, 
who  commanded  the  7th  and  11th  Russian  Armies,  was  unable  to 
get  through  to  Brzezany,  and  though  he  won  a  tactical  victory  he 
had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  territorial  gain  to  show  for  the  sacrifices 
which  his  soldiers  had  made.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the 
Germans  took  the  offensive  the  men  turned  mutinous  and  refused  to 
fight.  A  strong  disciplinarian  would  have  restored  order  by  punitive 
measures,  but  General  Brussiloff  failed  to  do  this,  and  control  passed 
out  of  his  hands. 

General  Korniloff  is  a  second  Skobeleff.  A  self-made  man,  the  son 
of  humble  Cossack  parents,  he  was  born  in  Western  Siberia  in 
1870,  and  showed  such  diligence  in  his  early  boyhood  days  that  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  Russian  Cadet  Corps. 
Later  on  he  entered  the  Artillery  College  at  Petrograd,  and  in  1892 
was  given  his  commission  in  the  artillery.  Three  years  later  he 
graduated  with  honours  at  the  Russian  Staff  College,  and  after  some 
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years  of  work  in  Turkestan  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  brigade 
in  the  Japanese  War.  When  the  present  war  broke  out  he  was 
selected  to  command  the  49th  Division,  which  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Galicia  and  subsequent  retirement  into  Volhynia. 
Wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Tamow,  Komiloff  escaped  from  his 
Austrian  prison,  and  last  April  was  appointed  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  at  Petrograd,  but,  disliking  his  political  surroundings,  he 
applied  for  a  post  in  the  field,  and  was  given  command  of  the  8th 
Russian  Army,  whose  operations  in  July  south  of  the  Dniester  were 
described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  All 
accounts  represent  him  as  a  bom  leader  of  men,  resolute  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  strong  in  action.  Unless  unforeseen  events  intervene,  next 
month  should  show  an  amelioration  of  the  situation  which  will  enable 
General  Komiloff  to  co-operate  once  more  with  the  armies  of  the 
Western  Powers. 


The  Roumanian  Front. 

After  their  defeat  last  autumn  the  Roumanians  retired  behind  the 
Sereth,  which  became  their  temporary  frontier,  and  occupied  the 
winter  and  early  spring  in  refitting  after  their  heavy  losses  in  last 
year’s  campaign. 

So  far  as  we  know  from  the  scanty  information  available,  the 
Roumanians  held  the  line  of  the  Sereth  from  its  junction  with  the 
Trotus  river  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Rimnic,  detachments 
being  thrown  out  in  a  westerly  direction  to  watch  the  approaches 
from  the  Oitoz  passes.  North  of  the  Trotus  Russian  detachments 
were  echeloned  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bystritza  river  as  cus¬ 
todians  of  the  Roumanian  frontier  from  Suczawa  down  to  Piatra. 
Shcherbatcheff’s  troops  held  the  line  of  the  Danube  from  the  coast 
to  Galatz,  and  from  there  the  line  of  the  Sereth  up  to  the  Rimnic 
tributary.  His  headquarters  were  at  Galatz.  Opposite  him  was 
Mackensen,  with  a  composite  force  of  Germans,  Bulgarians,  and 
Turks,  while  General  Gerok,  with  a  weak  force  of  Austro-Hungarian 
troops,  was  guarding  the  frontier  of  Transylvania  from  the  Tolgyes 
pass  to  Soveja.  Farther  north  the  Austrian  General  Kovess  held 
the  line  up  to  the  Bukovina.  This  was  the  general  position  of  the 
opposing  forces  in  July  before  movements  began  to  take  place. 

For  some  reason  which  has  not  transpired,  but  probably  because 
General  Shcherbatcheff,  like  other  Russian  commanders,  was  unable 
to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  no  movement  was  made  till 
July  24th,  when  the  Roumanians  crossed  the  Sereth,  and,  advancing 
astride  of  the  Susitza  and  Putna  rivers,  fell  by  surprise  upon  General 
Gerok ’s  outposts,  and  drove  them  back  on  their  supports  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Vrancea  range  of  mountains.  A  running  fight  then 
took  place  till  the  28th,  resulting  in  the  Austrians  being  pushed  back 
towards  the  passes,  the  Roumanians  following  close  on  their  heels 
to  the  village  of  Soveja  and  Mont  Casinlui.  On  their  way  back  to 
the  frontier  the  Austrians  lost  4,500  prisoners,  with  90  guns  and  a 
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large  quantity  of  war  material  which  in  their  headlong  flight  they 
were  unable  either  to  carry  away  or  destroy.  This  was  a  good  start, 
and  if  the  Russians  had  acted  with  the  same  energy  as  their  allies 
the  Roumanians  might  have  secinred  possession  of  all  the  mountain 
passes  and  compelled  Mackensen  to  fall  back  from  the  lower  Danube 
before  he  w'as  prepared  to  counter-attack. 

When  Mackensen  heard  of  the  Roumanian  movement  he  acted 
with  his  usual  vigour.  Seeing  the  danger  of  the  Roumanian  offensive, 
he  lost  no  time  in  taking  immediate  steps  to  check  it.  Leaving  a 
containing  force  facing  Galatz,  he  sent  the  bulk  of  his  troops  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  lower  Sereth  to  Focsani,  and  called  up  his  reserves 
from  Bucharest.  Reinforcements  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Gerok.  On  Monday,  August  6th,  he  stormed  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  Russian  troops  who  were  protecting  the  left  flank  of  the 
Roumanian  2nd  Army  north  of  Focsani,  and  captured  1,300  prisoners 
with  thirteen  guns.  This  threat  to  their  left  flank  caused  the 
Roumanians  to  withdraw  their  centre  and  left  wing  from  the  hills  to 
cover  the  approaches  to  the  loop  line  between  Marasesti  and  Tecuci 
which  connected  the  Sereth  valley  railway  with  the  line  running 
along  the  Berlandu  to  Jassy.  On  the  7th  the  Roumanian  line  of 
battle  extended  on  a  semi-circular  front  from  the  west  of  Ocna  in 
the  Trotus  valley  through  Soveja  and  thence,  between  the  Putna  and 
Susitza  rivers  to  the  Sereth.  By  this  time  Russian  troops  had  been 
brought  up  in  considerable  force,  and  were  supporting  the 
Roumanians  on  both  flanks.  A  very  stubbornly  contested  battle 
then  took  place,  and  is  still  in  progress  as  this  article  goes  to  press, 
Mackensen  endeavouring  to  throw  the  Roumanians  behind  the  Sereth 
while  their  object  was  to  keep  hold  of  the  loop-line  and  prevent  the 
German  commander  from  advancing  up  the  river.  While  Mackensen 
attacked  the  Roumanians  from  the  south  on  both  sides  of  the  Focsani 
— Adjudu  railway,  Gerok  directed  an  enveloping  movement  against 
Ocna  from  the  west  with  troops  advancing  down  the  numerous 
valleys  between  the  Trotus  and  Casin  rivers.  On  August  9th 
Mackensen  forced  a  passage  over  the  Susitza  river  and  succeeded  in 
holding  the  position  against  a  most  determined  Roumanian  counter¬ 
attack  on  the  following  day.  On  the  same  day  the  battle 
extended  to  the  Trotus  valley,  where  the  Austrians  pushed  the 
Roumanians  back  from  the  Casinlui  heights  and  forced  them  to 
retire  to  a  position  west  of  the  line  Ocna — Gorozesti.  On  August  11th 
the  battle  was  renewed  with  the  same  intensity,  the  Roumanians 
withdrawing  in  the  evening  to  the  villages  of  Marasesti  and  Foscani 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sereth,  while  in  the  Trotus  valley  the 
Austrians  gained  ground  west  of  the  Ocna — Gorozesti  position,  the 
Roumanian  right  wing  falling  back  on  Ocna.  On  the  12th  Russian 
and  Roumanian  counter-attacks  resulted  in  the  capture  of  1,100 
prisoners,  but  the  Germans  succeeded  in  occupying  Panciu,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  loop  line,  for  the  possession  of  which  there 
had  been  such  prolonged  fighting.  The  battle  continued  along  the 
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whole  line  on  the  13th  and  14th  with  indecisive  results,  but  on  the 
latter  day  German  troops  captured  the  Baltavetu  bridgehead,  where 
the  loop-line  crosses  the  Sereth,  and  also  stormed  the  village  of 
Stracani,  north-west  of  Panciu.  On  this  day  the  Roumanian  troops 
on  the  upper  Susitza  had  to  fall  back  from  Soveja,  which  the  enemy 
occupied,  but  on  the  15th  there  was  a  rally,  and  after  fighting  a 
successful  battle  on  the  16th  the  right  wing  of  the  2nd  Army  re-took 
the  lost  positions  in  the  Susitza  valley,  and  held  them  against  a 
series  of  obstinate  counter-attacks.  On  the  same  day  Mackensen’s 
further  progress  north  of  the  loop-line  in  the  Sereth  valley  met  with 
a  sharp  check  from  the  Russo-Roumanian  forces  concentrated  at 
this  point.  Whether  the  check  is  decisive  or  only  temporary  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  Roumanians  are  fighting  with  great  gallantry,  but  they  have 
opposed  to  them  one  of  Germany’s  most  redoubtable  commanders, 
and  for  reasons  already  stated  Russian  help  is  at  present  somewhat 
precarious.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  regard  the  situation  as 
desperate.  The  Roumanian  armies  are,  fortunately,  intact,  and 
their  retreat  is  secured.  Mackensen’s  object  in  invading  Moldavia 
is  doubtless  to  get  possession  of  the  harvest  of  that  rich  province, 
but  he  will  meet  w’ith  stubborn  resistance  if  he  continues  his  advance 
up  the  Sereth,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  sufficient  force  for  his 
purpose.  The  best  means  of  stopping  him  would  be  a  Russian  offen¬ 
sive  across  the  lower  Sereth,  when  a  threat  to  his  communications 
with  Wallachia  would  compel  him  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Such 
a  movement  is  one  which  General  Shcherbatcheff  would  know  how 
to  undertake  if  he  had  sufficient  troops  for  the  purpose  and  could 
trust  them  to  fight.  Meanwhile  the  Roumanian  Court  and  Govern¬ 
ment  remain  at  Jassy,  which  is  not  in  immediate  danger. 

Anglo-French  Offensive  in  Flanders 

After  the  unfortunate,  though  unimportant,  set-back  on  the  coast, 
w'hen  Sir  Douglas  Haig  lost  two  of  his  battalions  in  a  surprise  attack 
of  the  Germans  on  July  10th,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  Flanders  fighting 
till  July  31st,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  co-operation  with 
General  Anthoine,  commanding  a  French  corps  on  his  left,  delivered 
an  attack  along  a  fifteen-mile  front  extending  from  the  north  of  the 
Zuydschoote — Dixmude  road  to  the  Lys  river  near  Wameton. 

No  order  of  battle  has  been  published  showing  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  engaged  on  either  side,  but  it  was  known 
to  the  Germans,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  that  during  the 
month  of  July  a  large  concentration  of  British  troops  had  been 
effected  on  the  Flanders  front,  while  corresponding  counter-move¬ 
ments  of  German  troops  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  British 
threat  became  more  pronounced.  The  concentration  was  conducted 
on  both  sides  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible,  but  the  activities  of 
their  airmen  kept  the  rival  commanders  informed  of  the  movements 
going  on,  though  every  precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  units.  This  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
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ment,  but  the  precautions  taken  are  of  little  value,  owing  to  the 
numbers  of  prisoners  daily  captured  on  both  sides,  through  whose 
agency  information  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  military  authori¬ 
ties.  Fighting  in  an  unfriendly  country,  the  enemy  is  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  regard  to  espionage,  and  the  German  commander  is  under 
a  greater  obligation  than  his  British  adversary  to  conceal  correct 
information  and  disseminate  false  news  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
his  enemy. 

So  far  as  was  publicly  known  at  the  end  of  July,  the  2nd  Army, 
under  General  Plumer,  was  occupying  the  front  from  the  Ypres — 
Menin  road  down  to  the  Lys,  and  beyond  that  river  to  Armentieres, 
while  General  Gough,  with  the  5th  Army,  was  on  his  left  as  far  as 
the  north  of  Pilkem.  From  there  a  French  corps  under  General 
Anthoine  held  the  ground  astride  the  Zuydschoote — Dixmude  road 
as  far  as  the  inundations  which  separate  the  Belgian  Army  from  the 
(lermans.  Opposed  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  the  4th  German  Army 
under  General  A^on  Armin,  and  though  its  strength,  constitution,  and 
divisional  disposition  is  doubtless  fully  known  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
there  is  no  published  information  to  show  the  number  of  corps  and 
divisions  of  which  the  army  is  composed  or  their  location  in  the 
battle  front.  Details  of  the  German  defences  are  all  known  to  the 
British  Higher  Command  through  photographs  taken  by  our  enter¬ 
prising  airmen,  and  when  the  attack  was  launched  on  July  31st  the 
divisional  commanders  had  marked  down  their  objectives,  each  unit 
commander  being  in  possession  of  a  map  showing  the  position  of 
every  trench  in  the  ground  over  which  he  was  ordered  to  attack. 
General  Anthoine  covered  the  left  flank  of  the  British  Army,  w'hile 
his  left  was  protected  by  the  inundations.  Opposite  the  French 
corps,  and  about  four  miles  distant,  was  the  Foret  d’Houthulst, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  place  d’armcs,  and  is  used  as  a 
defensive  point  d'appiii  for  the  German  infantry  reserves,  who  mass 
under  its  cover,  and  are  sent  out  right  or  left  to  any  threatened  point 
in  the  line  attacked.  Facing  the  British  front  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Boesinghe  down  to  the  Ypres — Comines  Canal  was  a  slightly 
elevated  ridge  averaging  about  ten  to  fifteen  metres  above  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  it,  running  through  the  villages  of  Pilkem,  Frezen- 
berg,  and  Westhoek  down  to  the  Ypres — Menin  road  near  Gheluvelt, 
and  thence  to  Hollebeke,  where  it  is  gradually  absorbed  in  the  more 
pronounced  Wytschaete — Messines  ridge  captured  by  Plumer ’s  Army 
on  June  7th.  This  was  the  objective  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  left  and 
centre  on  July  31st.  The  ridge  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  three 
lines  'of  works  interlaced  with  a  multitude  of  communication 
trenches,  which  are  shown  on  the  large-scale  tactical  map 
compiled  by  the  General  Staff,  but  cannot  be  indicated  in  the  sketch 
accompanying  this  article  without  confusing  the  eye.  Behind  the 
Pilkem  ridge  is  another  ridge,  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear  more, 
which  extends  from  Gheluvelt,  on  the  Ypresi — Menin  road  for  some 
six  miles  or  more  to  the  north  of  Passchendaele  close  to  the  Ypres — 
Roulers  railway.  This  ridge  is  also  strongly  fortified,  especially  on 
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the  three-mile  line  between  Zonnebeke  and  Gheluvelt,  the  Polygone- 
veld  in  the  centre  of  this  line  affording  the  Germans  another 

defensive  rendezvous  for  reserve  troops.  Between  the  Ypres _ 

Menin  road  and  the  Ypres — Comines  Canal  is  the  detached  elevation 
round  the  village  of  Zandvoorde,  where  German  batteries  have  been 
established  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  east  is 
another  slightly  elevated  plateau  on  which  the  village  of  Kruiseecke 
stands.  This  plateau  is  likewise  strongly  fortified,  and  commands 
the  Ypres — Menin  road  from  the  south. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  we  see  why  the  Germans  attach  such  tactical 
importance  to  the  Ypres — Menin  road  and  why  they  are  putting  up 
so  stubborn  a  resistance  to  our  advance  along  it.  Menin  is  a  strate¬ 
gical  point  of  the  first  importance,  for  when  we  get  to  the  place  and 
seize  the  bridgehead  covering  the  passage  over  the  Lys,  the  road  to 
Lille  is  open  from  the  north.  Nearly  three  years  ago  Sir  John 
French  ordered  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  seize  Menin  with  the  7th 
Division,  but  the  Germans  anticipated  him.  The  heroic  7th  Division 
did  wonders,  but  it  could  not  do  the  impossible.  We  are  now  on 
the  way  to  Menin,  but  Gheluvelt,  Zandvoorde,  and  Kruiseecke  will 
have  to  be  captured  before  we  get  there,  and  the  fight  will  be  long 
and  hard. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
July  31st,  since  there  are  no  published  data  available  for  the  purpose, 
but  what  we  know  is  that  on  July  31st  the  British  line  was 
advanced  to  a  depth  varying  between  one  and  two  miles  over  a 
front  of  fifteen  miles  from  La  Basse  Ville,  on  the  river  I^ys,  to 
Steenstraate,  on  the  river  Yser.  In  the  left  centre  British  divisions 
broke  through  all  three  of  the  German  lines  of  defence  and  secured 
the  crossings  over  the  Steenbeek  brook  which  “  constituted  their  final 
objectives.”  On  their  way  eastwards  they  captured  the  villages  of 
Verlorenhoek,  Frezenberg,  St.  Julien,  and  Pilkem,  as  well  as  many 
intervening  farms  and  localities  which  had  been  strongly  fortified. 
In  the  right  centre  south  of  the  Ypres — Roulers  railway  our  troops 
carried  the  village  of  Westhoek  by  assault,  but  failed  to  get  into  the 
Polygoneveld.  On  the  right,  south  of  the  Ypres — Menin  road,  the  2nd 
Army  troops,  after  carrying  the  village  of  Hooge  and  Sanctuary 
Wood,  captured  the  villages  of  Hollebeke  and  La  Basse  Ville, 
and  advanced  along  the  Zillebeke — Zandvoorde  road  to  a  point 
east  of  Klein  Zillebeke.  On  the  extreme  left  the  French 
troops,  advancing  with  their  accustomed  elan  along  a  front  of  2i 
miles,  crossed  the  Yser  Canal,  and,  after  capturing  the  villages  of 
Steenstraate  and  Bixschoote,  pushed  their  way  along  the  road  to 
Langemarck  as  far  as  the  Kortekeer  Inn.  This  was  a  good  day’s 
work,  5,000  prisoners,  including  95  officers,  were  left  in  our  hands, 
but  few  guns  were  taken,  the  enemy  having  removed  them  to  the 
rear  during  the  preliminary  bombardment  of  their  positions. 

Following  their  usual  custom,  the  Germans  counter-attacked  along 
the  whole  line  during  the  night,  but  failed  to  win  any  success  except 
at  St.  Julien  and  Westhoek,  where  strong  enemy  forces  compelled 
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our  men  to  evacuate  the  former  village  and  retreat  to  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  latter.  On  August  3rd,  in  a  brilliant  counter-attack 
we  regained  possession  of  St.  Julien,  and  next  day  penetrated  some 
distance  further  to  the  north-west  of  that  village.  Then,  owing  to 
the  rain,  which  fell  nearly  continuously  for  a  week,  there  was  a  lull 
till  the  10th,  on  which  day  the  whole  of  Westhoek  was  captured  and 
our  troops  established  themselves  in  Glencorse  Wood  midway 
between  the  village  and  the  Ypres — Menin  road.  Six  successive 
counter-attacks  to  recover  the  lost  ground  were  delivered  in  the 
evening,  but  all  were  shattered  by  our  guns,  which  threw  an  impene¬ 
trable  screen  of  fire  over  the  captured  positions.  Nearly  500  prisoners 
with  6  German  guns  were  captured  in  the  fighting  on  the  lOtli.  The 
weather  then  cleared,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  offensive,  which  began  so  well  on  July  31st  and 
was  delayed  on  account  of  the  rain. 

On  August  16th  Sir  Douglas  Haig  struck  another  blow.  The 
attack  was  again  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  French  corps 
under  General  Anthoine,  who  cleared  the  ground  east  and  west  of 
the  Zuydschoote — Dixmude  road  between  the  Yser  Canal  and  the 
Steenbeek  brook,  or,  as  it  is  called  near  its  mouth,  the  Marjjevaet. 
In  the  centre  British  troops  carried  the  village  of  Langemarck,  which 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  gallant  stand  made  by  Laudon’s 
brigade  on  October  23rd,  1914,  when  his  brave  men  held  up  ttu* 
attack  of  a  whole  German  corps,  which  left  1,500  dead  bodies  in 
front  of  the  Welsh  and  Gloucestershire  regiments.  Langemarck 
will  also  be  remembered  for  all  time  for  the  foul  and  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  Germans  during  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  when 
they  “  sold  their  souls  as  soldiers  ’  ’  and  descended  to  the  role  of 
murderers.  On  the  day  when  it  was  recaptured  the  ruined  village 
was  held  by  German  troops,  who  were  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  recruits  drawn  from  the  1918-19  classes.  Whether  from  mis¬ 
understanding  or  purposely  to  cover  defeat,  the  Berlin  communique 
issued  on  the  17th  reported  an  imaginary  battle  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  at  Poelcappelle,  which  was  only  saved 
from  British  occupation  by  an  “irresistible”  counter-attack  of  the 
German  infantry.  No  battle  took  place  at  Poelcappelle,  which  was 
more  than  a  mile  from  Langemarck,  and  was  outside  the  scope  of 
the  operations.  By  way  of  putting  matters  right,  the  Berlin  com¬ 
munique  of  August  18th  manufactured  another  picturesque  fable 
describing  how  Langemarck  was  lost  on  the  17th  by  a  British  surprise 
attack.  No  such  attack  took  place,  nor  was  one  necessary,  the 
village  having  remained  in  British  hands  since  its  capture  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  16th.  North  of  the  Ypres — Menin  road, 
on  the  right  of  the  line  attacked,  our  troops  met  with  less  success 
owing  partly  to  the  strength,  which  has  been  already  been  pointed 
out,  of  the  German  position  between  Zonnebeke  and  Gheluvelt,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  in  this  locality  Hindenburg  has  concentrated  a 
force  of  picked  troops,  whose  mission  is  to  bar  the  way  to  Menin. 
Taking  the  day,  however,  as  a  whole,  the  results  were  satisfactory. 
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and  though  the  advance  into  Belgium  is  less  rapid  than  we  could 
wish,  it  is  continuous  and  always  progressive.  In  the  fighting  on 
this  day  more  than  2,000  prisoners,  including  55  officers,  were 
captured  along  with  24  guns. 

On  August  15th,  the  day  preceding  the  capture  of  Langemarck, 
General  Horne,  commanding  the  1st  British  Army,  let  loose  the 
Canadians  against  Hill  70,  which  they  stormed,  and  then  went  on 
towards  the  village  of  Cit^  St.  Auguste,  while  some  of  them  attacked 
and  occupied  the  group  of  mining  villages  south  of  the  hill — Cite  St. 
Elizabeth,  Cite  St.  Emile,  and  Cit4  St.  Laurent.  These  latter  villages 
fell  easily  into  the  Canadians’  hands,  but  the  troops  which  approached 
Cite  St.  Auguste  came  under  fire  of  the  machine-guns,  with  which 
the  village  is  packed,  and  they  did  not  get  beyond  its  western  out¬ 
skirts.  Meanwhile  north  of  Hill  70  other  bodies  of  Canadian  troops 
expelled  the  Germans  from  the  Bois  Kasd,  and  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  the  western  half  of  the  Bois  Hugo.  The  captured  positions  were 
at  once  organised  against  counter-attacks,  which  were  delivered 
without  result,  the  Canadians  being  left  in  possession  of  all  the 
ground  they  had  conquered. 

The  plan  of  attack  on  Hill  70  was  well  conceived  and  equally  well 
carried  out.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nearly  two  years  ago, 
during  the  battle  of  Loos,  on  September  25th,  1915,  the  15th  Scottish 
Territorial  Division,  which  was  composed  of  picked  Scotchmen,  who 
enlisted  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  were  commanded  by 
Major-General  F.  W.  N.  McCracken,  got  on  to  the  hill,  but  were 
unable  to  retain  their  position  owing  to  the  enfilade  fire  of  the 
German  batteries  at  Lens,  which  swept  the  whole  surface  of  the 
hill.  The  division  suffered  heavily,  6,000  men  being  either  killed  or 
wounded  before  the  order  was  given  to  retire.  The  fault  was  not 
with  the  officers  and  men,  who  all  fought  like  heroes,  but  with  the 
Staff  of  the  Higher  Command,  whose  ill-considered  plans  were  the 
cause  of  the  heavy  losses  on  the  day  in  question.  The  brave  Scotch¬ 
men  have  now  been  avenged,  and  Hill  70  has  passed  out  of  German 
hands  for  ever.  The  Canadians  have  added  another  proud  chapter 
to  their  history,  and,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  as  this  article 
goes  to  press,  they  are  following  up  their  success  by  renewed  attacks 
on  the  northern  defences  of  Lens. 

After  this  article  had  been  sent  to  the  printers’  the  news  reached 
London  of  a  renewal  of  the  French  offensive  on  the  Meuse  and  of  the 
Italian  offensive  on  the  Isonzo. 

On  the  morning  of  August  20th  the  French  attacked  in  force  on 
both  sides  of  the  Meuse  along  a  twelve-mile  front  extending  from 
Avocourt  to  Bezonvaux.  The  Germans  claim  that  the  battle,  which 
is  still  in  progress  as  these  words  are  being  written,  is  developing  in 
their  favour,  but  the  facts  as  recorded  in  the  French  bulletins  point 
the  other  way.  Avocourt  Wood,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
with  the  whole  of  the  Mort  Homme  position,  including  the  Cote  de 
I’Oie,  and  the  village  of  Il4gneville,  have  been  recovered  by  the 
I  French,  while  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  our  Allies  have  pushed 
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their  way  over  the  Cote  de  Talou  to  Champneuville  and  Samogneux. 
Further  to  the  right  they  have  reconquered  Mormont  farm  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  Fosses  and  Chaume  Woods  close  up  to 
Ornes.  In  two  days’  fighting  5,000  prisoners  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.  If  they  continue  as  they  have  begun,  our  Allies  will  compel 
Hindenburg  to  divert  reserve  troops  to  the  Meuse,  or  he  will  find 
his  communications  interrupted  with  Metz. 

General  Cadoma  anticipated  General  P^tain’s  offensive  by  a  day. 
On  Sunday,  August  19th,  after  a  terrific  borbardment  such  as  has 
never  before  been  seen  on  the  Italian  front,  he  let  loose  his  infantry 
along  a  forty-mile  front  extending  from  Tolmino  to  the  Adriatic. 
Details  of  the  great  battle  now  going  on  have  not  yet  reached 
London,  but  we  know  that  the  Italians  crossed  the  Isonzo  at  Andhovo 
a  few  miles  north  of  Plava,  and  have  gained  a  footing  on  the  Bain- 
sizza  plateau,  while  south  of  the  Vipacco  the  attack  on  the  Carso 
plateau  has  been  renewed  with  increased  violence.  As  a  result  of 
two  days’  fighting  more  than  10,000  prisoners  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Italians,  who  are  fighting  with  greater  determination 
than  ever.  Austrian  reserves  are  so  depleted  that  the  only  way  to 
reinforce  the  eirmy  defending  Trieste  is  by  taking  troops  from  the 
Eastern  front,  and  this  will  give  General  Korniloff  a  chance  of  re¬ 
trieving  Kussian  misfortunes,  but  here  the  record  of  events  must  be 
broken  off  till  next  month. 

The  resumption  of  offensive  activity  on  the  Western  front  has  come 
at  an  opportune  time.  In  the  middle  of  August  a  wave  of  pessimism 
rolled  over  the  country.  We  were  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  and 
we  had  not  yet  won  it.  Progress  towards  victory  was  not  as  rapid 
as  had  been  expected.  The  collapse  of  Russia’s  effort  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  So  also  was  the  lull  on  the  Western  front.  Negotiation 
was  in  the  air.  The  talk  was  of  the  Stockholm  Conference,  of  the 
Pope’s  Note,  of  the  Reichstag’s  proposals,  of  everything  except  fight¬ 
ing.  Must  the  war  go  on  for  ever?  Have  we  not  fought  long 
enough  for  honour?  Is  there  no  way  to  peace  except  through  victory? 

The  answer  is  that  victory  will  come  if  we  endure,  but  not  if  we 
tire.  Negotiation  means  flinching,  and  flinching  means  defeat.  Did 
Pitt  flinch  after  Austerlitz,  or  Wellington  after  Burgos?  We  must 
be  as  resolute  now  as  they  were  then.  We  have  weakened  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  of  Germany,  but  not  destroyed  it.  Our  task  is  unfinished. 
To  abandon  it  before  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose  is  to  give  in. 
There  is  only  one  road  to  peace,  and  it  lies  through  victory. 
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